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THE 


HISTORY 
OF 


Sir Charles Grandiſon, Bart. 


L ETTER l. 
Miſs Harriet Byron, To Miſs Lucy SERIE VW. 


: ö Friday, March 31. 
7 0O now, my dear friends, have before you 
this affecting ſtory, as far as Dr. Bartlett 
can give it. My Couſins expreſs a good 
deal of concern for your Harriet: So does'Miſs Gran- 
difon : So doth my L. ord and Lady L.: And the more, 
' as | ſeem to carry off the matter with aſſumed bra- 
very. This their kind concern ſor me looks, how- 
ever, as if they thought me a hypocrite ; and I ſup- 

poſe, therefore, that I act my part very aukwardly. _ 
But, my dear, as this caſe is one of thoſe few in 
which a woman can ſhew a bravery of ſpirit, I think 
an endeavour-after it is laudable ; and the rather, as 
in my conduct I aim at giving a tacit example to 

Miſs Jeryois. 
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4 The HISTORY of 
The Doctor has whiſpered to me, that Lady Oli- 
via is actually on her way to England; and that the 
intelligence Sir Charles received of her intention, 
was ane of the things that diſturbed him, as the 
news of his beloved Signor Jeronymo's dangerous 
condition was another. 
Lady Anne S. it ſeems, has not given up her 
hopes of Sir Charles. The two Siſters, who once 
favoured her above all the women they knew, have 
not been able to bring themſelves to acquaint a Lady 
of her rank and merit, that there can be no hopes; 
and they are ſtill more loth to ſay, that their Brother 
thinks himſelf under ſome obligations to a foreign 
Lady. Vet you know that this was always what we 
were afraid of: But who, now, will ſay aid, that 
knows the merit of Clementina ? 3 0 
I wiſh, methinks, that this man were proud, vain, 
arrogant, and a boaſter. How eaſy then might one 
throw off one's ſhackles 
Lord G. is very diligent in his court to Miſs 
Grandiſon. His father and aunt are to viſit her 
this afternoon. She behaves whimſically to my 
Lord: Yet I cannot think that ſhe greatly diſlikes 
him. 
The Earl of D. and the counteſs Dowager are 
both in town. The Counteſs made a viſit to my 
Coufin Reeves laſt Tueſday : She ſpoke of me very 
kindly: She ſays my Lord has heard ſo much of me, 
that he is very deſirous of ſeeing me: but ſhe was 
pleaſed to ſay, that ſince my heart was not diſengag- 


ed, ſhe ſhould be afraid of the conſequences of his 1 


viſit to himſelf, IO 

My Grandmamma, tho' ſhe was fo kindly fond of 
me, would not ſuffer me to live with her; becauſe 
ſhe thought that her contemplative temper might in» 
fluence mine, and make me grave, at a time of life, 
when ſhe is always ſaying that chearfulneſs is moſt 
becoming: She would therefore durn over her girl ta 
the beſt of Aunts. But now I RA. ſhe will allow 

* 1 me 
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Sir SHARLES GRAN DISON. 5 


me to be more than wo days in a week her attend- 
ant. My Uncle Selby would be glad to ſpare me. 
I ſhall not be able to bear a jeſt : and then what 
ſhall I be good for? | 

l have made a fine hand of coming to town, he 
ſays: And ſo I have: But if my heart is not quite 
ſo eaſy as it was, it is, I hope, a better, at leaſt, 
not a worſe heart than I brought up with me. Could 
I only have admired this man, my excurſion would 


not have been unhappy. But this gratitude, this 


entangling, with all its painful conſequences—But 


let me ſay, with my Grandmamma, the man is Sir 


Charles Grandiſon ! The very man by whoſe vir- 
tues a Clementina was attracted. Upon my word, 
my dear, unhappy as ſhe is, I rank her with the firſt 


of women. 


I have not had a great deal of Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon's company; but yet more, I am afraid, than I 
ſhall ever have again. Very true — O heart! the 
moſt wayward of hearts, ſigh if thou wilt! | 

You have ſeen how ſeldom he was with us, when 
we were abſolutely in his reach, and when he, as we 
thought, was in ours. -But ſuch a man cannot, ought 
not to be engroſſed by one family. Bleſs me, Lucy. 
when hecomes into public life (for has not his coun 
a ſuperior claim to him beyond every private one?) 
what moment can he have at liberty? Let me enume- 
rate ſome of his preſent engagements that we know of, 

The Danby family muſt have ſome further portion 
of his time. | 

The executorſhip in the diſpoſal of the goool. in 
charity, in France as well as in England, will take 
up a good deal more. | 
My Lord W. may be ſaid to be under his tutelege; 


as to the future happineſs of his life. 


Miſs Jervois's affairs, and the care he has for her 
perſon, engage much of his attention. 
- He is his own ſteward. _ 
-He is making alterations at Grandiſon-hall ; and 
| B 3 * has 
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has a large genteel neighbor Hh there, who long ' 

to haye him reſide among n and he himſelf ! is 
fond of that ſœac. 

His eftate in Ireland is in a vroffffings way, 5 

the works he ſet on foot there, when he was on the 

Jpot ; and he talks, as Dr. Bartlett has hinted to uy 

of making another viſit to it. 

His Siſter's match with Lord G. is one of his cares. 

He has ſervices to perform for his friend Beau- 
champ, with his Father and Mother- in- law, for the 
facilitating his coming over. 

The apprehended viſit of Olivia gives him diſturb= 
ance, 

And the Bologna family 3 in its various branches; 
and more eſpecially Signor Jeronymo's dangerous 
ſtate of health, and Signora Clementina's diſordered 
mind O Lucy What leifure has this man to be 
in love !-—Yet how can I ſay ſo, when he is in love 
already? And with Clementina—And. don't you 
thipk, that when he goes to France on the executor. 
hip account, he will make a viſit to Bologna !— 
Ah, my dear, to be ſure he will. 

After he has left England therefore, which I ſup- 
poſe he will quickly do, and when I am in North- 
amptonſhire, what opportunities will your Harriet 
have to ſee him, except ſhe can obtain, as a favour, 
the power of obliging his Emily, in her requeſt to 
be with her? Then, Lucy, he may, on his return 
to England, once a year, or. ſo, on his viſiting his 
Ward, ſee, and thank for her care and love of his 
Emily, his half- eſtranged Harriet! Perhaps Lady 
Clementina Grandiſon will be with him ! God reſtore 
her! Surely I ſhall be capable, if th be Lady Gran- 
diſon, of rejoicing in her recovery |— 

TFie upon it Why this involuntary tear? You 

would ſee. it by the large blot it has made, if I did 
not mention it. 

Excellent man! Dr. Bartlett has jolt been telling 
me 
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Sir CHARLES GRANDISON. 7 
me of a morning viſit he received, before he went 
out of town, from the two Sons of Mrs. Oldham. 

One of them is about ſeven old; the 
other about five ; very fine children, He embraced 
them, the Doctor ſays, with as much tenderneſs, 
as if they were children of his own Mother. He 
enquired into their inclinations, behaviour, diverſi- 
ons ; and engaged equally their love and reverence. 

He told them, that, if they were good, he would 
love them; and faid, he had a dear friend, whom 
he reverenced as his Father, a man with white 
curling locks, he told the children, that they might 
know him at firſt fight, who would now-and-then, 
as he happened to be in town, make enquiries 
after their good behaviour, and reward them, as 


they gave him cauſe. Accordingly he had deſired 


Dr. Bartlett to give them occaſionally his counte- 
nance ; as alſo to let their Mother know, that he 
ſhould be glad of a viſit from her, and her three 
children, on his return to town. 3 
The Doctor had been to ſee her when he came to 
me. He found all three with her. The two young- 
er, impreſſed by the venerable deſeription Sir Charles 
had given of him, of their own accord, the young- 
er, by the elder's example, fell down on their knees 
before him, and begged his bleſſing. * 

Mr. Oldham is about eighteen years of age; a 
well-inclined, well-educated youth. He was full 
of acknowlegements of the favour done him in this 
invitation, 

The grateful Mother could not contain herfelf. 
2 without number, ſhe envoked on her bene- 
factor for his goodneſs in taking ſuch kind notice of 
her two Sons, as he had done; and faid, he had 
been, ever ſince his gracious behaviour to her in 
Eſſex, the firſt and laſt in her prayers to heaven. 
But the invitation to herſelf, ſhe declared, was too 
great an honour for her to accept of: She ſhould 
not be able to ſtand in his preſence, Alas! Sir, 

| B 4 ſaid 
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. faid ſhe, can the ſevereſt, trueſt penitence recal the 


guilty paſt? | 

The Doctor ſaid, That Sir Charles Grandiſon 
ever made it a rule with him to raiſe the dejected and 
humble ſpirit. Vour birth and education, madam, 
intitle you to a place in the firſt company: And 
where there are two lights in which the behaviour of 
any perſon may be ſet, tho? there has been unhappi- 
neſs, he always remembers the moſt favourable, 
and forgets the other. I would adviſe you, madam, 
{as he has invited you) by all means to come. He 
ſpeaks with pleaſure of your humility and good ſenſe, 
The Doctor told me, that Sir Charles had made 
enquiries after the marriage of Major O Hara with 
Mrs, Jervois, and had ſatisfied himſelf that they 
were actually man and wife. Methinks I am glad, 
for Miſs Jervois's ſake, that her Mother has change- 
ed her name. They lived not happily together ſince 
their laſt enterprize: For the man, who had long 
deen a ſufferer from poverty, was in fear of og 


- one half at leaſt of his wife's annuity, by what 
ed on that occaſion ; and accuſed her of putting him 
upon the miſbehaviour he was guilty of; which had 


brought upon him, he ſaid, the reſentments of a 


man admired by all the world. 


The attorney, who viſited Sir Charles from theſe 
people, at their requeſt, waited on him again, in 
their names, with hopes that they ſhould not ſuffer 


in their annuity, and expreſſing their concern for 
having offended him. | 


Mrs. O Hara alſo requeſted it as a favour to ſee 


her daughter. | 
Sir Charles commiſſioned the attorney, who is a 
man of repute, to tell them, that if Mrs. O Hara 


would come to St. James's Square next Wedneſday 


ahout five o'clock, Miſs Jervois ſhould be introduced 
to her; and ſhe ſhould be welcome to bring with her 
her huſband, and Captain Salmonet, that they might 
be convinced he bore no ill-will to either of 2 

. | ieu, 
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Sir CHARLES GRANDISON. 9 
Adieu, till by-and- by. Miſs Grandiſon is come, 
in one of her uſual hurries, to oblige me to be pre- 
ſent at the viſit to be made her this afternoon, by 
the Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude, his Siſter, a 
maiden Lady advanced in years, who is exceedingly 
fond of her Nephew, and intends to make him heir 
of her large fortune. ö i 

Friday Night. 

TRE Earl is an agreeable man: Lady Gertrude is 
a very agreeable woman. They ſaw Miſs Grandi- 
ſon with the young Lord's eyes ; and were better 
pleaſed with her, as I told her afterwards, than 7 
ſhould have been, or than they would, had they 
known her as well as I do. She doubted not, ſhe 
anſwered me, but I ſhould find fault with her ; and 
yet ſhe was as good as for her life ſhe could be. 

Such an archneſs in every motion ! Such a turn of 
the eye to me on my Lord G's affiduities! Such 4 
fear in him of her correcting glance! Such a half- 
timid, half-free parade when he had done any-thing 
that he intended to be obliging, and now-and-then 
an aiming at raillery, as if he were not very much 
afraid of her, and dared to ſpeak his mind even to 
her On her part; on thoſe occaſions, ſuch an air, 
as if ſhe had a learner before her ; and was ready to 
rap his knuckles, had nobody been preſent to medi- 
ate for him; that tho” I could not but love her for 
her very archneſs, yet in my mind, I could, for 
their ſakes, but more for her own, have ſeverely 


- Chidden her. - 


She is a charming woman ; and every thing ſhe 
ſays and does becomes her, Bus I am fo much 
afraid of what may be the caſe, when the lover is 
changed into the huſband, that I wiſh to myſelf now- 
and-then, when I ſee her fo lively, that ſhe would 
remember that there was once ſuch a man as Captain 
Anderſon. But ſhe makes it a rule, ſhe fays, to 
2 — — 1 vex her. | 

s not my memory (aid he once) given me for my 
* B 5 benefit, 
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benefit, and ſhall I make it my torment ? No, Har- 
riet, I will leave that to be done by you wiſe ones, 
and ſee what good you will get by it. | 
Why this, Charlotte, replied I, the wiſe ones 
ö may have a chance to get by it They will very pro- 
| bably, by remembering paſt miſtakes, avoid many 
3 inconveniencies into which forgetfulneſs will run you 
| 5 lively ones. . 
| Well, well, returned ſhe, we are not all of us 
born to equal honour. Some of us are to be ſet up 
for, warnings, ſome for examples: And the firſt are 
generally of greater uſe to the world than the other. 
Now, Charlotte, ſaid I, do you deſtroy the force 
of your on argument. Can the perſon who is 
ſingled out for the warning, be near ſo happy, as. 
ſhe that is ſet up for the example? 
You are right, as far as I know, Harriet: But 1 
obey the preſent impulſe, and try to find an excuſe 
afterwards for what that puts me upon: And all the 
difference is this, as to the reward, I have a jay: 
Lou a comfort: But comfort is a poor word; and 1 
can't bear it. | 
So Biddy in the Tender Huſband would have ſaid, 
Charlotte. But poor as the word is with you and — RF 
her, give me comfort. rather than joy, if they mu 
be ſeparated. But I ſee not but that a woman of | 
my Charlotte's happy turn may have both. Ee 
Le 53 my cheek—Take that, Harriet, for 
making a Biddy of me. I believe, if you have not 
" oy you have comfort, in your ſeverity. co, b 
My heart as well as my cheek glowed at the praiſes 4 
the Earl and the Lady both joined in (with a fervor 1 
that was creditable to their own hearts) of Sir 8 
Charles Grandiſon, while they told us what this 1 
man, and that woman, of quality or conſideration, 1 
Lid of him. Who would not be good? What is : 
life without reputation? Do we not wiſh to be re- ; 
membered with honour after death? And what a ſhare 
of it has this excellent man in thislif ee 
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the honour- ſake of human nature, to which he is 
ſo great an ornament, ever happen to tarniſh it ! 
| They were extremely obliging to me. I could not 
but be pleaſed at ſtanding well in their opinion: But, 
believe me, my dear, I did not enjoy thetr praiſes of 
me, as I did thoſe they gave him. Indeed, I had the 
preſumption, from the approbation given to what 
they ſaid of him by my own heart, to imagine my- 
ſelf a ſharer in them, tho' not in his merits. Oh, 
Lucy, ought there not to have been a relation between 
us, ſince what I have ſaid, from what I found in my- 
ſelf on hearing him praiſed, is a demonſtration of a 
regard for him ſuperior to the Love of Self 

Adieu, my Lucy. I know I haveall your prayers, 


LETTER II. 
- Miſs BYRON. In Continuation, 

n oe? / 681944. 4346, We Br oi 

TNR: Bartlett is one of the kindeſt as well as beſt 
| of men. I believe he loves me as if I were 
his own: child: But good men muſt be affectionate 
men. He received but this morning a Letter fram 
Sir Charles, and haſtened to communicate ome of 
its contents to me, tho' I could pretend to no other 
motive but curioſity for wiſning to be acquainted 
with the proceedings of his patron. 
Sir Charles dined, as he had intended, with Sir 
Hargrave and his friends. He complains in his Let 
ter of a riotous day: Yet I think, adds he, it has 
led me into ſome uſeful reflections. It is not indeed 
agreeable to be the ſpectator of riot; but how eaſy 
to ſhun being a. partaker in it! How eaſy to avoid 
the too freely cireling glaſs, if a man is known to 
have eſtabliſhed a rule to himſelf, from which he 
Will not depart; and if it be not refuſed ſullenly, but 
5 B 6 mirth 
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mirth and good humour the more ſtudiouſly kept up 


by the perſon; who would elſe indeed be looked 


upon as a ſpy. on unguarded folly ! I heartily pitied- 


a young man, who, I dare ſay, has a good heart, 
but from falſe ſhame durſt not aſſert the freedom to 
which every Engliſhman would claim a right, in 
almoſt every other inſtance ! He had once put by 
the glaſs, and excuſed himſelf on account of his 
health; but on being laughed at for a /ober dog, as 
they phraſed it, and aſked, if his /þouſe had not lec- 
tured him before he came out, he gave way to the 
wretched raillery: Nor could I interfere at ſuch a 
noily moment with effect: They had laughed bim 


out of his caution before I could be heard; and I 


left him there at nine o'clock trying with Bagenhall 
which ſhould drink the deepeſt. 

I wiſh, my good Dr. Bartlett, you would throw 
together ſome ſerious conſiderations on this ſubject, 
You could touch it delicately, and ſuch a diſcourſe 
would not be unuſeful to ſome few of our neighbours 
even at Grandiſon-hall. What is it not, that, in 
this ſingle article, men ſacrifice to falſe ſname and 
falſe glory! Reaſon, health, fortune, perſonal ele- 
gance, the peace and order of their families ; and 
all the comfort and honour of their after-years. How 
peeviſh, how wretched, is the decline of a man worn 


out with intemperance! In a cool hour, reſolutions - 


might be formed, that ſhould ſtand the * of a 
boiſterous jeſt. .,, 
1 — leave — Dr. Medion: to ande 


this part of the Letter. I 6 wy re 


de pleaſes with it. 
It was near ten at night before Sir Charles 280 bo 
Lon pd tho' but three miles from Sir Hargrave's, 
ioiced to ſee him; and, after firſt com- 
— ＋ him, if he had thought of what he 
had undertaken for him. Sir Charles told him, that 


he was the more defirous of ſeeing him inhis way to 
(83 2425 # Oh e 
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the Hall, becauſe he wanted to know if his Lordſhip 
held his mind as to marriage, He aſſured him he 
did, and would ſign and ſeal to whatever he ſhould 
ſtipulate for him. 

I wiſhed for a copy of this part of Sir Charles's 
Letter, for the ſake of my Aunt, whoſe delicacy 
would, I thought, be charmed with it. He has been 
ſo good as to ſay, he would tranſcribe it for me. I 
will incloſe it, Lucy; and you will read it here: 


I cannot, my Lord, ſaid Sir Charles, engage, 
that the Lady will comply with the propoſal 1 ſhall 
take the liberty to make to her Mother and her. She 
is not more than three or four-and-thirty : She is 
handſome : She has a fine underſtanding : She is 
brought up an oeconomiſt: She is a woman of a 
good family: She has not, however, tho' born to 
happier proſpects, a fortune worthy of your Lord- 
ſhip's acceptance. Whatever that is, you wall per- 
haps chooſe to give it to her family. our git 
Wich all my heart and ſoul, Nephew : But do you 
ſay, ſhe is handſome? Do you ſay, ſhe is of family? 
And has ſhe ſo many good qualities? Ah, Nephew, 
ſhe won't have me, I doubt.—And- is ſhe, not too 
young, Sir Charles, to think of ſuch a poor decrepit 
ſoul asT am ? 2291127 gu bi 
All Fcan fay to this, my Lord, is, that the propo- 
ſals on your part mnſt be the more generous—  - 
I will leave all theſe matters to you, kinſman— 
This, my Lord, I will take upon me to anſwer _ 
for, That ſhe is a woman of principle: She will 
not give your Lordſhip her hand, if ſhe thinks ſhe 
cannot make you a wife worthy of your utmoſt kind- 
neſs: And now, my Lord, I will tell you who ſhe 
is, that you may make what other enquiries you 
think proper. 51115 | * 

And then I named her to him, and gave him pretty 
near the account of the family, and EY 


. - 
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14 The HISTORY of | 
and affairs of it, that I ſhall by-and-by give you; tho* 
you are not quite a ſtranger to the unhappy caſe. 

My Lord was in raptures : He knew ſomething, 
he ſaid, of the Lady's Father, and enough of the fa- 
mily, by hearſay, to confirm all I had ſaid of them; 
and beſought me to do my utmoſt to bring the affair 

to a ſpeedy concluſion. 

Sir Thomas Mansfield was a very good man; and 
much reſpected in his neighbourhood. He was once 
poſſeſſed of a large eſtate ; but his father left him in- 
volved in a law- ſuit to ſupport his title to more than 
one half of it. 

After it had been depending ſeveral years, it was 
at laſt, to the deep regret of all who knew him, by 
the chicanery of the lawyers of the oppoſite ſide, and 
the remiſine!s of his own, carried againſt him; and 
his expences having been very great in ſupporting for 
years his poſſeſſion, he found himſelf reduced from 
an eſtate of near three thouſand pounds a year, to 
little more than five hundred. He had ſix children: 
Four Sons, and two Daughters. His eldeſt ſon died 
of grief in two months after the loſs of the cauſe. 
The ſecond, now the eldeſt, is a melancholy man. 
The third is a cornet of horſe. The fourth is unpro- 
vided for; but all three are men of 1 
and deſerve better fortune. 1 

The Daughters are remarkable for chun piety, 
patience, good oeconomy,-and prudence. They are 
the-moſt dutiful of children, and moſt affectionate of 

ſiſters. They were for three years the ſupport of 
their Father's ſpirits, and have always been the con- 
ſolation of their Mother. They loſt their Father 
about four years ago: And it is even edifying to ob- 
ſerve, how elegantly they ſupport the family-repu- 
tation in their fine old manſion-houſe, by the pru- 
dent management of their little income; for the 
Mother leaves every houſhold care to them; and 
they make it a rule to conclude the year with . diſ- 
charging every demand that can be made upon mm 
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and to commence the. new year abſolutely clear of 
the world, and with ſome caſh in hand; yet were 
brought up in afluence, and to the expectation of 
handſome fortunes ; for, beſides that they could have 
no thought of loſing their cauſe, they had very great 
and reaſonable proſpects from Mr. Calvert, an Un- 
cle by their Mother's fide ; who was rich in money, 
and had beſides an eſtate in land of 1500/7. a year. 
He always declared, that for the ſake of his Siſter's 
children he would continue a ſingle man; and kept 
his word till he was upwards of ſeventy ; when, be- 
ing very infirm in health, and defective even to do- 
tage in his underſtanding, Bolton his ſteward, who 
had always ſtood in the way of his inclination to 
have his eldeſt Niece for his companion and ma- 
nager, at laſt contrived to get him married to a 
young creature under twenty, one of the ſervants in 
the houſe ; whobrought him a child at ſeven months; 
and was with child again at the old man's death, 
which happened in eighteen months after his mar- 
riage: And then a will was proved, in which he 
gave all he had to his wife and her children born, 
and to be born within a year after his demiſe. This 
ſteward and woman now live together as man and 
wife. | f 

A worthy clergyman, who hoped it might be in 
my power to procure them redreſs, either in the one 
caſe or in the other, gave me the above particulars ; 
and upon enquiry, finding every thing to be as re- 
preſented, I made myſelf acquainted with the widow 
Lady and her Sons: And it was impoſlible to ſee 
them at their own houſe, and not reſpect the Daugh- 
ters for their amiable qualities. | | 

I defired them, when I was laſt down, to put into 
my hands their titles, deeds, and papers ; which they 
have done ; and they have been laid before counſel, 
who gave a very hopeful account of them. 
| Being fully authorized by my Lord, I took leave of 
him over-night, and ſet out early in the morning, 

| directly 
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directly for Mansfield-houſe. I arrived there ſoon - 


after their breakfaſt was over, and was received by 
Lady Mansfield, her ſons (who happened to be all 
at home) and her two daughters, with politeneſs, 
After ſome general converſation, I took Lady 
Mansfield aſide; and making an apology for my 
freedom, aſked her, If Miſs Mansfield were, to her 
knowlege, engaged in her affeCtions ? i; 
She anſwered, ſhe was ſure ſhe was not: Ah, Sir, 
ſaid ſhe, a man of your obſervation muſt know, that 
the daughters of a decayed family of ſome note in 
the world, do not eafily get huſbands. Men of great 
fortunes look higher : Men of ſmall muſt look out 
for wives to enlarge them; and men of genteel bu- 
ſineſſes are afraid of young women better born than 
portioned. Every-body knows not that my girls 
can bend to their condition; and they muſt be con- 
tented to live ſingle all their lives; and ſo they will 
choole to do, rather than not marry creditably, -and 
with ſome proſpect. | 
I then opened my mind fully to her. She was 
 agreeably ſurpriſed : But who, Sir, ſaid ſhe, would 
—_— ſuch a propoſal from the next heir to Lord 


I made known to her how much in earneſt I was 
in this propoſal, as well for my Lord's ſake, as for 
the young lady's. I will take care, madam, ſaid I, 
that Miſs Mansfield, if ſhe will conſent to make 
Lord W. happy, ſhall have very handſome ſettle- 
ments, and ſuch an allowance for pin-money, as 
ſhall enable her to gratify every moderate, every rea- 
ſonable, wiſh of ber heart, 

Was it poſſible, ſhe aſked, for ſuch an affair to be 
brought about ? Would my Lord—T here ſhe ſtopt. 

I ſaid, I would be anſwerable for him: And de- 
fired her to break the matter to her daughter directly. 

I left Lady Mansfield, and joined the brothers, 
who were with their two Siſters; and ſoon after 
- Miſs Mansfield was ſent for by her Mother, 
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- Afﬀcer they had been a little while together, my 


Lady Mansfield ſent to ſpeak with me. They were 
both filent when I came in. The Mother was at a 
loſs what to ſay: The Daughter was ſtill in greater 
confuſion. ... — fn; | 

I addreſſed myſelf to the Mother. You have, I 
perceive, , madam, acquainted Miſs Mansfield with 
the propoſal I made to you. I am fully authorized 


to make it. Propitious be your ſilence ! — There 


never was, proceeded I, a treaty of marriage ſet on 
foot, which had not its conveniencies and inconve- 


niencies. My Lord is greatly afflicted with the gout: 


There is too great a diſparity in years. Theſe are 
the inconveniencies which are to be conſidered of 
for the Lady. ne tag | 
On the other hand, if Miſs Mansfield can give 
into the propoſal, ſhe will be received 'by my Lord 
as a bleſſing; as one whoſe acceptance of him will 
lay him under an obligation to her. If this propoſal 
rould not have been made with dignity and honour 
to the Lady, it had not come from me. —_—_— 
The conveniencies to yourſelves will more properly 
fall under the conſideration of yourſelves and family. 
One thing only I will ſuggeſt, that an alliance with 


- 


ſo rich a man as Lord W. will perhaps make ſome 


people tremble, who now think themſelves ſecure. 
But, madam (to the ſtill ſilent Daughter) let not a 
regard for me biaſs you: Your family may be ſure of 
my beſt ſervices, whether my propoſal be received or 
rejected. | | 

My Lord (I muſt deal ſincerely with you) has 
lived a life of error, He thinks ſo himſelf. Iam 
earneſt to have him ſee the difference, and to have 
an opportunity to rejoice with him upon it. 

I opt : But both being Mill ſilent, the Mother 
looking on the Daughter, the Daugherglancing now- 
and-then her conſcious eye on the Mother. If, ma- 
dam, ſaid I, you can give your hand to Lord W. I 


will take care, that ſettlements ſhall exceed your ex- 
pectation- 
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pectation. What I have obſerved as well as heard of 


Miſs Mansfield's temper and goodneſs, is the princi- 
pal motive of my application to her, in preference te 
all the women 1 Know. 

But permit me to ſay, that were your affections 
engaged to the loweſt honeſt man on earth, I would 


not wiſh for your favour to Lord W. And further, 


if, madam, you think you ſhould have but the ſha- 

dow of a hope, to induce your compliance, that my 
Lord's death would be more agreeable to you than 

his life, then would I not, for your morality's ſake, 

wiſh you to engage. In a word, I addrefs myſelf to 

you, Miſs Mansfield, as to a woman of honour and 

conſcience : If your conſcience bids you doubt, re- 

jet the propoſal ; and this not only for my Lord's 

ſake, but for your own. 

Conſider, if, without too great a force upon your 
inclinations, you can behave with that condeſcenſion 
and indulgence to a man who has hiftened advanced 
age upon ' himſelf, which T have thought from your 
temper I might hope. | 

'T have ſaid a great deal, becauſe you, Ladies, were 
filent; and becauſe explicitneſs i in every caſe becomes 
che propoſer. Give me leave to retire for a few mo- 
ments. 

I withdrew, accordingly, to the Brothers and Siſ- 
ter. I did not think T ought to mention to them the 
propoſal I had made: It might perhaps have engaged 
them all in its favour, as it was of ſuch evident ad- 
vantage to the whole family ; and that might have 
impoſed a difficulty on the Ledy, that neither for her 
own ſake, nor my Lord' , it would have been juſt 
to lay upon her. 

Lady Mansfield came out to me, and faid, pre- 
ſume, Sir, as we are a family which misfortune, as 
well as love, has cloſely bound together, you will 
allow it to be mentioned 

To the whole family, Madam By all means. I 
wanted 
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wanted only firſt to know, whether Miſs Mansfield's 
affections were diſengaged : And now you ſhall give 
me leave to attend Miſs Mansfield. I am party for 
my Lord W.: Miſs Mansfield is a party: Your de- 
bates will be the more free in our abſence. If I find 


her averſe, believe me, madam, I will not endeavour 


to perſuade her. On the contrary, if ſhe declare a» 
gainſt accepting the propoſal, I will be her advocate, 
tho' every one elſe ſhould vote in its favour. 
The Brothers and Siſters looked upon one another : 
J left the Mother to propoſe it to them ; and ſtept 
into the inner parlour to Miſs Mansfield. l 
She was fitting with her back to the door, in a 
meditating poſture. She ſtarted at my entrance. 
I talked of indifferent ſubjects, in order to divert 
her from the important one, that had taken up her 
whole attention. | | 
It would have been a degree of oppreflion to her 
to have entered with her upon a ſubject of ſo. much 
conſequence to her while we were alone; and when 
her not having giving a negative, was tobe taken as 
a modeſt affirmative. - | | 
Lady Mansfield ſoon joined us, My dear Daugh- 
ter, ſaid ſhe, we are all unanimous. We are agreed 
to leave every thing to Sir Charles Grandiſon: And 
we hope you will. | WRT 
She was ſilent. I will only aſk you, madam, faid 


Ito her, if you have any wiſh to take time to conſi- 


der of the matter? Do you think you ſhall be eaſier 


in your mind, if you take time ?—She was ſilent. 


1will not at this time, my good Miſs Mansfield, 
urge you further. I will make my report to Lord W. 
and you ſhall be ſure of his joyful approbation of the 
ſteps I have taken, before your final conſent ſhall be 
aſked for. But that I may not be employed in a 
doubtfal cauſe, let me be commiſſioned to tell my 
Lord, that you are diſengaged ; and that you wholly 
reſign yourſelf to your Mother's advice. 2 
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She bowed her head. 90 f Wee 
And that you, madam, to Lady Mansfield, are not 
averſe to enter into treaty upon this important ſub- 


a 


Averſe, Sir] faid the mother, bowing, and grate- 
fully ſmiling. - | * 
I will write the particulars of our converſation to 
Lord W. and my opinion of ſettlements, and adviſe 
him (if I am not forbid) to make a viſit at Mansficld- 
houſe [I ſtopt: They were both filent. ] If poſſible, I 
will attend my Lord in his firſt viſit. I hope, ma- 
dam, to Miſs Mansfield, you will not diſlike him : 
I am ſure he will be charmed with you : He is far 
from being diſagreeable in his perſon : His temper is 
not bad. Your goodneſs will make him good. I 
dare ſay that he will engage your gratitude ; and I 
defy a good mind to ſeparate love from gratitude. 
Me returned to the company. I had all their bleſ- 
ſings pronounced at once, as from one mouth. The 
melancholy brother was enlivened : Who knows but 
the conſequence of this alliance may illuminate his 
mind ? I could ſee by the pleaſure they all had, in 
beholding him capable of joy on the occaſion, that 
they hoped it would. The unhappy ſituation of the 
family affairs, as it broke the heart of the eldeſt Bro- 
ther, fixed a gloom on the temper of this gentleman. 
I was prevailed upon to dine with them. In the 
converſation we had at and after dinner, their minds 
opened, and their characters roſe upon me. Lord W. 
will be charmed with Miſs Mansfield. I am delighted 
to think, that my Mother's Brother will be happy, in 
the latter part of his life, with a wife of ſo muuh pru- 
dence and goodneſs, as I am ſure this Lady will 
make him. On one inſtance of her very obliging 
behaviour to me, I whiſpered her Siſter, Pray, Miſs 
Fanny, tell Miſs Mansfield, but not till I am gone, 
that ſhe knows not the inconveniencies which ſhe is 
bringing upon herſelf : I may, perhaps, hereafter, . 


have 
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have the boldneſs to look for the ſame favour from 
my Aunt, that I meet with from Miſs Mansfield. 

If my Siſter, returned ſhe, ſhould ever miſbehave 
to her benefactor, I will deny my relation to her. 


You will ſoon have another Letter from me, with 
an account of the ſucceſs of my viſit to Sir Harry 
Beauchamp and his Lady. Ve muſt have our Beau- 
champ among us, my dear friend : I ſhould rather | 
ſay, you muſt among you ; for I ſhall not be long 
m England. He will fupply to you, my dear Dr. 
Bartlett, che abfence (it will not, I hope, be a long 
one) of eh 
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SIR Charles, I remember, as the Doctor read, 

mentions getting leave for his Beauchamp to come 
over, who, he ſays, will ſupply his abſence to him 
— But, ah! Lucy ! Who, let me have the bo'dneſs_ 
to aſk, ſhall ſupply it to your Hirriet? — Time, my 
dear, will dd nothing for me, except I could hear 
fomething very much amiſs of this man. 

I have a great ſuſpicion, that the firſt part of the 
Letter incloſed related to me. The Doctor looked 
/ earneſtly at me, when he ſkipt two ſides of it; 
and, as I thought, with ſo much compaſſion !—To 
be ſure, it was about me. | 

What would I give to know as much of his mind 
as Dr, Bartlett knows ! If I thought he pitied the 
poor Harriet—I fhould ſcorn myſelf, I am, I will 
be, above his pity, Lucy, In this believe 
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LETTER II. 
Miſs BxyRon. In Continuation. 


Sunday Night, April 2, 

R. Bartlett has received from Sir Charles an ac- 

count of what paſſed laſt Friday between him, 

and Sir Harry and Lady Beauchamp: By the Doc- 
tor's allowance, I incloſe it to you. 

In this Letter, Lucy, you will ſee, him in a new 

light; and as a man whom there is no reſiſting, when 


he reſolves to carry a point, But it abſolutely con- 


vinces me, of what indeed I before ſuſpected, that 


he has not a high opinion of our ſex in general: 


And this 1 will put down as a blot in his character. 
He treat us, in Lady Beauchamp, as perverſe, hu- 
mourſome babies, loving power, yet not knowing. 
how to uſe it. See him ſo delicate in his behaviour 
and addreſs to Miſs Mansfield, and carry in your 
thoughts his gaiety and adroit management to Lady 


Beauchamp, as in ths Letter, and you will hardly 


think him the ſame man. Could he be any- thing to 
me, I ſhould be more than half- afraid of him: Yet 


this may be ſaid in his behalf; He but accommo- 


dates himſelf to the perſons he has to deal with :;— 
He can be a man of gay wit, when he pleaſes to de- 


ſcend, as indeed his Siſter Charlotte has often found, 
as ſhe has given occaſion for the exerciſe of that ta- 


lent in him ;—yet, that virtue, for its wn ſate, is 
his choice; ſince, had he been a free liver, he would 
have been a dangerous man. 115 

But I will not anticipate too much: Read it here, 
if you pleaſe. | 
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LET TSR VN. 
Sir CHARLES GRAwnDISON, To Dr. BARTLETT, 
[ Incleſed in the preceding. ] | 


Grandiſon-hall, Friday Night, March 31. 


Arrived at Sir Harry Beauchamp's about twelve 
this day. He and his Lady expected me, from 
the Letter which I wrote and ſhewed you before I 
left the town; in-which, you know, I acquainted Sir 
Harry with his Son's earneſt deſire to throw himſelf. 
at his feet, and to pay his duty to his Mother, in 
England; and engaged to call myſelf, either this day 
or to-morrow, for an anſwer. 

Sir Harry received me with great civility, and even 
affection. Lady Beauchamp, ſaid he, will be with 
us in a moment. I am afraid you will not meet with 
all the civility from her on the errand you are come 
upon, that a man of Sir Charles Grandiſon's cha- 
rater deſerves to meet with from all the world. We 
have been unbappy together, ever ſince we had your 
Letter. I long to ſee my Son: Your friendſhip for 
him eſtabliſhes him in my heart. But—And then he 
curſed the apron-ſtring tenure, by which, he ſaid, he 
held his peace. | 

You will allow me, Sir Harry, ſaid I, to addreſs 
myſelf in my own way to my Lady. You give me 
pleaſure, in letting me know, that the difficulty is 
not with you. Vou have indeed, Sir, one of the 
moſt prudent young men in the world for your Son. 
— — in your hand: Vou may form it as you: 
She is coming! She is coming! interrupted he. 

We are all in pieces: We were in the midſt of a 
feud, when you arrived, If ſhe is not civil to 


In ſwam the Lady; her complexion raiſed ; diſs 
Nleaſute in het looks to me, and indignation, in her 
4 9 , 4 air 
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air to Sir Harry ; as if they had not had their con- 
tention out, and ſhe was ready to renew it. 

With as obliging an air as I could aſſume, I paid 
my compliments to her. She received them with 
great ſtiffneſs ; ſwelling at Sir Harry: Who ſidled to 
the door, in a moody and ſullen manner, and then 
ſlipt out. 

You are Sir Charles Grandiſon, I ſuppoſe, Sir, 
ſaid ſhe: I never ſaw you before: I have heard much 
talk of you. —But, pray, Sir, are good men always 
officious men? Cannot they perform the obligations 
of friendſhip, without diſoompoſing families? | 

You ſee me now, madam, in an evil moment, if 

2u are diſpleaſed with me: But 1 am not uſed to 
the diſpleaſure of Ladies: I do my utmoſt not to de- 
ſerve it; and let me tell you, madam, that 1 will 
not ſuffer you to be diſpleaſed with me. | 
I took her half. reluctant hand, and led her to a 
chair, and ſeated myſelf in another near her. 

I fee, Sir, you have your arts. | 
| = She took the fre-ſcreen, that hung by the fide of 

the chimney, and he'd it before her face, now glance- 
ing at me, now turning away her eye, as if reſolved | 
to be diſpleaſed, 

Lou come upon a hateful errand; Sir: 1 have 
been unhappy ever ſince your officious Letter came. 

I am ſorry for it, madam. While you are warm 
with the remembrance of a paſt miſunderſtanding, [ 
will not offer to reaſon with you: But let me, ma- 
dam, ſee leſs diſcompoſure in your looks. I want 
to take my impreſſions of you from more placid fea- 
tures: I am a painter, madam : I loye to draw La» 
dies er Will you haye this paſs for a ow fits, 


* knew not what to do with her anger : She 


Was loth to part with it. 
You are impertinent, Sir Charles—Excuſe me— 


You are impertinent. 


| Tdo excuſe you, Lady Dries And theater, 
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as I am ſure you do not think me ſo. Your free 
dom is a mark of your favour ; anꝭ I thank you for 
it. 

You treat me as a child, Sir 

I treat all angry people as children : I love to hu- 
mour them,  Thdeed, Lady Beauchamp, you muſt | 
not be angry with me. Can I be miſtaken ? Don't 
I fee in your aſpect the woman of ſenſe and reaſan ? 
never blame a Lady for her humorſomeneſs, ſo. 
much as in my mind, I blame her Mother. 

Sir] ſaid ſhe. I ſmiled. She bit her lip, to avoid. 
returning a ſmile, | 

Her character, my dear friend, is not, you know, 
that of an il]-tempered woman, tho' haughty and 
a lover of power, 

I have heard much of you, Sir Charles Grandiſon: 
But I am quite miſtaken in you: I expected to fee a 
grave formal young man, his prim mouth ſet in 
plaits : But you are a joker; and a free man; a 
very free man, I do aſſure you. 

I would be thought decently free, madam ; but not 
:mpertinent, I ſee with pleaſure a returning ſmile. 
O that Ladies knew how much ſmiles become their 
features Very few cauſes can juſtify a woman's 
anger—Your Sex, madam, was given to delight, 
nor to torment us. 

Torment you, Sir !—Pray, has Sir Hatry 

Sir Harry cannot look pleaſed, when his Lady is 
diſpleaſed: I ſaw that you were, madam, the mo- 
ment [ beheld you. I hope I am not an unwelcome 
viſit to Sir Harry for one hour (I intended to ſtay no 
longer) that he received me with ſo diſturbed a coun- 
tenance, and has now withdrawn himſelf, as if to 
avoid me. 

To tell you the truth, Sir Harry and I have had a 
diſpute: But he always ſpeaks of Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon with pleaſure. 

Is he not offended with me, madam, for the con- 
tents of the Letter — 

Vor. IV. C No, 


; But I am 
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No, Sir, and I ſuppoſe you hardly think he is— 


Dear madam, let me beg your intereſt in favour of 
the contents of it. 

She took fire—roſe up — 

I beſought her patience—Why ſhould you wiſh 
to keep abroad a young man, who is a credit to his 
family, and who ought to be, if he is ast, the joy of 
his Father ! Let him owe to your generoſity, madam, 
that recal, which he ſolicits : It will become your 
character : He cannot be always kept abroad : Be 
it your own generous work— | 

What Sir—Pray, Sir—With an angry brow— 

You muſt not be angry with me, madam (I took 
her hand)—You can't be angry in earneſt— 

Sir Charles Grandiſfon—You are—She withdrew 
her hand; You are, repeated ſhe—and ſeemed ready 
to call names — | | 

I am the Grandiſon you call me; and I honour 
the maternal character. You .muſt permit me to 
Honour you, madam, . 

I wonder, Sir 555 

1 will not be denied. The world reports miſun- 
derſtandings between you and Mr. Beauchamp. 
That buſy world that will be medling, knows your 
power and his dependence. You muſt not let it 
charge you with an ill uſe of that power: If you do, 


Jon will have its blame, when you might have its 


praiſe : He will have its pity. 

What, Sir, do you think your fine Letters, and 
ſmooth words, will avail in favour of a young fellow 
who has treated me with diſreſpect ? | 

You are miſinformed, madam. JI am willing to 
have a greater dependence upon your juſtice, upon 
your good-nature, than upon any thing I can urge 
either by Letter or Speech. Don't let it be ſaid, 


that you are not to be prevailed onA woman not 


to be prevailed on to join in an act of juſtice, of kind- 
neſs ; for the honour of the Sex, let it not be ſaid, 
- | Tonour 
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Honour H the Sex, Sit Fine talking Dont I 
know, that were I to conſent to his coming over, 
the firſt thing would be to have his annuity augment- 
ed out of my fortune? He and his Father would be 
in a party againſt me. Am I not already a ſufferer 
thro' him in his Father's love ?—You don't know, 
Sir, what has paſſed between Sir Harry and me with- 
in this half-hour— But don't talk to me: I won't 
hear of it: The young man hates me: I hate him: 
And ever will. | | 

She made a motion to go. 

With a reſpectful air, I told her, ſhe muſt not 
leave me. My motive deſerved not, I ſaid, that 


both ſhe and Sir Harry ſhould leave me in diſplea- 


ſure. 

You know but too well, reſumed ſhe, how ac- 
ceptable your officiouſneſs (I muſt cal] it fo) is to Sic 
Harry. ; 

And does Sir Harry, madam, favour, his Son's ſuit? 
You rejoice me: Let not Mr. Beauchamp know 
that he does; and do you, my dear Lady Beauchamp, 
take the whole merit of it to yourſelf. How will 
he revere you for your goodneſs to him! And what 
an obligation, if, as you ſay, Sir Harry is inclined 
to favour him, will you, by your generous firſt mo- 
tion, lay upon Sir Harry! | 

Obligation upon Sir Harry! Yes, Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, I have laid too many obligations already 
upon him for his gratitude. 

Lay this one more. You own ypu have had a 
miſunderſtanding this morning: Sir Harry is with- 
drawn, I ſuppoſe, with his heart full: Let me, I 


| beſeech you, make up the miſunderſtanding. I have 


been happy in this way—Thus we will order it 
We will deſire him to walk in. I will beg your in- 
tereſt with him in favour of the contents of the Let- 
ter I ſent, His compliance will follow as an act of 
obligingneſs to you. The grace of the action will 
be yours. I will be anſwerable for Mr. Beauchamp's 


e 2 gra- 
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gratitude. Dear madam, heſitate not. The young 
gentleman muſt come over one day: Let the favour 
of its being an early one, be owing entirely to you. 

Lou are a ſtrange man, Sir: I don't like you at 
all: You will perſuade me out of my reaſon. 

Let us, madam, as Mr. Beauchamp and I are al- 
ready the deareſt of friends, begin a family under- 
ſtanding. Let St. James's Square, and Berkley Square, 
when you come to town, be a next-door-neighbour- 
hood. Give me the conſideration of being the bondſ- 
man for the duty of Mr. Beauchamp to you, as well 
as to his Father, : 

She was ſilent : But looked vexed and irreſolute. 

My Siſters, madam, are amiable women. You 
will be pleaſed with them, Lord L. is a man worthy 
of Sir Harry's acquaintance. We ſhall want nothing, 
if you will think ſo, but Mr. Beauchamp's preſence 
among us. | | 

What I ſuppoſe you deſign your maiden Siſter for 
the young fillow—But if you do, Sir, you muſt aſk 
me for—T'here ſhe ſtopt. * 

Indeed I do not. He is not at preſent diſpoſed to 


marry. He never will without his Father's appro- 


bation, and let me fay—ycurs. My Siſter is ad- 
dreſſed to by Lord G. and I hope will ſoon be mar- 
ried to him. 

And do you ſay ſo, Sir Charles Grandiſon ?-— 
Why then you are a more difintereſted man, than 1 
thought you in this application to Sir Harry, I had 
no doubt but that the young fellow was to be brought 
cover to marry Miſs Grandiſon; and that he was to 
be made worthy of her at my expence. 

She enjoyed, as it ſeemed, by her manner of pro- 
nouncing the words ycung fellow, that deſigned con- 
tempt, which was a tacit confeſſion of the conſe- 
| quence he once was of to her. 

do aſſure you, madam, that I know not his 
heart, if he has at preſent, any thoughts 1 
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dhe ſeemed pleaſed at this aſſurance. 
| repeated my wiſhes, that ſhe would take to her- 
ſelf the merit of allowing Mr. Beauchamp to return 
to his native country: And that ſhe would let me ſte 
her hand in Sir Harry's before I left them. 
And pray, Sir, as to his place of reſidence, were 


he to come: Do you think he ſhall live under the 


ſame roof with me? 


You ſhall govern that point, madant, ag you ap- 
prove or diſapprove of his behaviour to you. 

His behaviour to me, Sir? — One houſe cannot, 
ſhall not, hold him and me. 

[ think, madam, that you ſhould direct in this ar- 
ticle, I hope after a little while, ſo to order my 
affairs; as conſtantly to reſide in England. I ſhould 
think myſelf very happy, if I could prevail upon Mr. 
Beauchamp to live with me. 

But I muſt fee him, I ſuppoſe. 

Not, madam, unleſs you ſhall think it right, for 
the ſake of the world's opinion, that you ſhould. - 

I can't conſent — 

You can, madam Wen I cannot allo 
Lady Beauchamp to be one of thoſe women, who, 
having inſiſted upon a wrong point, can be convinced, 
yet not know how to recede with a grace. Be o 
kind to yourſelf, as to let Sir Harry know, that you 
think it right for Mr. Beauchamp to return; but that 
it muſt be upon your own conditions: Then, ma- 
dam, make thoſe conditions generous ones; and 
how will Sir Harry adore you ! How will Mr. Beau- 
champ revere you! How ſhall I eſteem you | 

W hat a ſtrange impertinent have I before me ! 

T love to be called names by a Lady. If undeſerv- 
edly, ſhe lays herſelf by them under obligation ta 
me, which ſhe cannot be generous, if ſhe reſolves 
not to repay. Shall I endeavour to find out Sir 
Harry ? Or will you, Madam ? 

Was you ever, Sir Charles Grandiſon, denied by 
any woman to whom you ſued for favour ? 
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I think, madam, I hardly ever was: But it was 
becauſe I never ſued for a favour, that it was not for 
a Lady's honour to grant. This is the caſe now ; 
and this makes me determine, that I will not be de- 
died the grant of my preſent requeſt. Come, come, 
madam ! How can a woman of your Ladyſhip's 
good ſenſe (taking her hand, and leading her to the 
door) ſeem to want to be perfuaded to do a thing 
ihe knows in her heart to be right! Let us find Sir 
Harry. | 

Strange man !/—Unhand me— He has uſed me 
unkindly— | 

Overcome him then by your generoſity. But 
dear Lady Beauchamp, taking both her hands, and 
ſmiling confidently in her face [I could my dear Dr. 
Bartlett, do ſo to Lady Beauchamp] will you make 
me believe, that a woman of your ſpirit (you have 
a charming ſpirit, Lady Beauchamp) did not give 
Sir _— as much reaſon to complain, as he gave 
you? I am ſure by his diſturbed countenance— 

Now, Sir Charles Grandiſon, you are downright 
affronting. Unhand me! . 

This miſunderſtanding is owing to my officious 
Letter. I ſhould have waited on you in perſon. I 
ſhould from the firſt have put it in your power, to 
do a graceful and obliging thing. I aſk your pardon. 
J am not uſed to make differences between man and 
r | | 

I touched firſt one hand, then the other, of the 
perverſe baby with my lips—Now am l forgiven : 
Now is my friend Beauchamp permitted to return to 
his native country: Now are Sir Harry and his La- 
dy reconciled—Come, come, madam, it muſt be ſo 
What fooliſh things are the quarrels of married 
people! — They muſt come to an agreement again; 
and the ſooner the better; before hard. blows are 
ſtruck, that will leave marks— Let us, dear madam, 
find out Sir Harry— 


And 
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And then with an air of vivacity, that women, | 
whether in courtſhip or out of it, diſlike not, I was 
leading her once more to the door, and, as I intend- 
ed, 5 Sir Harry, where- ever he could be found. 


Hold, hold, Sir, reſiſting; but with features far 
more placid than ſhe had ſuffered to be before viſi- 


ble If Lu be compelled—You are a ſtrange man, 


Sir Charles Grandiſon— If I muſt be compelled to 
ſee Sir Harry—But you are a ſtrange man—And ſhe 
rang the bell. 1 
Lady Beauchamp, Dr. Bartlett, is one of thoſe 
who would be more ready to forgive an innocent 
freedom, than to be gratihed by a profound reſpect; 
otherwiſe I had not treated her with ſo little cere- 


mony. Such women are formidable only to thoſe 


who are afraid of their anger, or who make it a ſe- 


rious thing. 


But when the ſervant appeared, ſhe not knowing 
how to condeſcend,. I ſaid, Go to your maſter, Sir; - 
and tell him, that your Lady requeſts the favour— 

Regugſis the favour ! repeated ſhe ;. but in a lo- 


voice: Which was no bad ſign. 


The ſervant went with a meſſage worded with 


more civility than perhaps he was uſed to carry to Eis 
maſter from his Lady. 


Now, dear Lady Beauchamp, for your own fake ; 
for Sir Harry's ſake ; make happy ; and be happy: 


Are there not, dear madam, unhappineſſes enow in 
life, that we muſt-wilfully add to them ? 


Sir Harry came in fight. He ſtalked towards us 


with a parade like that of a young officer wanting 


to look martial at the head of his company. 6 
Could I have ſeen him before he entered, my work 


would have been eaſier. But his hoſtile air diſpoſed 


my Lady to renew hoſtilities. 
She turned her face aſide, then her perſon ; and 
the cloudy indignation with which ſhe entered at firſt, 
again overſpread her features. Ought wrath, Dr. 
| © 3 Bartlett, 


- 
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Bartlett, to be ſo ready to attend a female will! * 
Surely, thought I, my Lady's preſent airs, after what 
has paſſed between her and me, can be only owing to 
the fear of making a precedent, and being thought 
too eaſily perſuaded. 

Sir Harry, ſaid J, addreſſing myſelf to him, I have 
3 Lady Beauchamp s pardon for the officious 

etter— 

Pardon, Sir Charles Grandiſon ! You are a good 
man, and it was kindly intended — 

He was going on: Anger from his eyes flaſhed 
upon his cheek bones, and made them. ſhine. My 
Lady's eyes ſtruck fire at Sir Hatry, and ſhewed that 
the was not afraid of him. | 

Better intended, than done, interrupted I, ſince 
my Lady tells me, that it was the occaſion. of a miſ- 
-underſtanding—But, Sir, all will be right: My Lady 
aſſures me, that you are not difinclined to comply 
with the contents; and ſhe has the goodneſs — 

Pray, Sir Charles, interrupted the Lad * 

To give me hopes that ſhe— 

Pray, Sir Charles | 

Will uſe her intereſt to confirm you in your fa- 
vourable ſentiments— 

Sir Harry cleared up at once — May! 6 ma- 
dam And offered to take her hand. 

She withdrew it with an air. O Dr. Bartlett, I 
muſt have been thought an unpolite huſband, had ſhe 
been my wife! 

] took her hand. Excuſe this freedom, Sir Harry 
For heaven's ſake, madam, whiſpering, Do what 
I know you will do, with a grace—Shall there be a 
miſunderſtanding, and the huſband court a refuſed 
hand ?—I then forced her half-unwilling hand into 
"His, with an air that I intended ſhould have both 
freedom and reſpect in it. 

What a man have we got here, Sir Harry ? This 

cannot be the modeſt man, that you have praiſed to 
me 


8 
0 


pecting us to bear with their pretty perverſen 
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mel thought a good man muſt of neceſſity be baſh- 
ful, if not ſheepiſh : And here your viſiter is the 
boldeſt man in England. 5 

The righteous, Lady Beauchamp, ſaid Sir Harry, 
with an aſpect but half-conceding, is bold as a lion. 

And muſt I compelled thus, and by ſuch a man, 
to forgive you, Sir Harry ?—LIndeed you were very 
unkind. x 

And you, Lady Beauchamp, were very cruel. 

I did not think, Sir, when J laid my fortune at 
your feet | 

O Lady Beauchamp! You ſaid cutting things 
Very cutting things! | : 

And did not you, Sir. Harry, ſay it ſhould be fo ? 
So very peremptorily— ©. 

Not, madam, till you us peremptorily— 

A little recrimination, thought I, there muſt be, 
to keep each in countenance on their paſt folly. 

Ah! Sir Charles —You may rejoice that you are 
not married, faid Sir Harry. 

Dear Sir Harry, faid I, we muſt bear with Ladies. 
They are meet good creatures—They— 

Meek ! Sir Charles, repeated Sir Harry, with a a 
half-angry ſmile, and ſhrugging, as if his ſhoulder | 
had been hurt with his wife's meekneſs—1 ſay meek ! 

Now, Sir Charles Grandiſon, ſaid my Lady, with + 
an air of threatening— on 

I was defirous either of turning the Lady's diſ- 
pleaſure into a jeſt, or of diverting it from the firſt 
75 in order to make her play with it, till ſhe had 

It. a 

Women ere of gentle natures, purſued I; and 
being accuſtomed to be humoured, oppoſition ſits 
not eaſy upon them. Are they not kind to us, Sir 
Harry, when they allow of our — N 

* 


O Sir Charles Grandiſon! ſaid my Lady; both 
her hands lifted up. | 
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Let us be contented, proceeded I, with ſuch their 
kind acknowledgments, and in pity to them, and in 
compliment to ourſelves, bear with their foibles.— 
See, madam, I ever was an advocate for the Ladies. 

Sir Charles, I have no patience with you | 

What can a poor woman do, continued I, when 
oppoſed ? She can only be a little violent in words, 
and when ſhe has ſaid as much as ſhe chooſes to ſay, 
be perhaps a little ſullen. For my part, were I fo 
happy as to call a woman mine, and the happuned to 
be in the wrong, I would endeavour to be in the 
right, and truſt to her good ſenſe to recover ber 
temper : Arguments only beget arguments, —T hoſe 
Teconciliations are the moſt” durable, in which the 
Lady makes the firſt advances, | 
What doctrine is this, Sir Charles! You are not 
the man I took you for. I believe, in my conſci- 
ence, that you are not near ſo good a man as the 
world reports you. - | 

What, madam, becauſe I pretend to know a little 
of the Sex? Surely, Lady Beauchamp, a man of 
common penetration may ſee to the bottom of a 
woman's heart. A cunning woman cannot hide it : 
A good woman will not. You are not, madam, 
ſuch Myſteries, as ſome of us think you. When- 
ever you know your own minds, we need not be long 
doubtful : That is all the difficulty : And I will vin- 
dicate you, as to that— | 

As how, pray, Sir? 

- Women, madam, were deſigned to-be dependent, 
as well as gentle creatures; and of conſequence, 
. when left to their own wills, they know not what to 

reſolve upon. 8755 

-I was hoping, Sir Charles, juſt now, that you 

would ſtay to dinner: But if you talk at this rate, I 
believe I ſhall be ready to wiſh you out of the houſe. 

Sir Harry looked as if he were half-willing to be 

diverted at what paſſed between his Lady and me. It 

* wad 
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was better for me to ſay what he could not but ſub- 
ſcribe to by his feeling, than for him to ſay it. Tho 
reproof feldom amends a determinate ſpirit, ſuch a 
one as this Lady's; yet a man who ſuffers by it, can- 
Not but have ſome joy, when he hears his ſentiments 
ſpoken by a by-ſtander. This freedom of mine ſeemed 
to ſave the married pair a good deal of recrimination. 

You remind me, madam, that I muſt be gone; ri- 
ſing, and looking at my watch. | 

You muſt not leave us, Sir Charles, ſaid Sir Harry. 

I beg excuſe, Sir Harry Yours, alſo, madam, - 
ſmiling—Lady Beauchamp muſt not twice wiſh me 
out of the houſe. | 

I will not excuſe you, Sir, replied ſhe—If you have 
a defire to ſee the matter completed She ſtopt—You - 
mult ſtay to dinner, be that as it will. 

« Be that as it will,” madam — Vou ſhall not 
recede.  - 

Recede ! I have not yet complied= g- 

O theſe women! they are ſo uſed to courtſhip, that 
they know not how to do right things without it— 
And, pardon me, madam, not always with it. - 

Bold man—Have I conſented 

Have you not, madam, given a Lady's conſent ?* 
That we men expect not to be very explicit, very gra- 
cious—lt is from ſuch non-negative conſents, - 
we men make ſilence anſwer all we wiſh. 

I leave Sir Charles Grandiſon to manage this point, 
ſaid Sir Harry. In my conſcience, I think the com- 
mon obſeryation juſt : A ſtander- by ſees more of the 
game, than he that plays. 0 * 

It ever will be ſo, Sir Harry But I will tell you, 
My Lady and I have as good as agreed the matter 

have agreed to nothing, Sir Harry— _ bs, 
- Huſh, madam— I am doing you credit. Lady 
Beauchamp ſpeaks a/ide ſometimes, Sir Harry: You 
are not to hear any- thing ſhe ſays, that you don't like. 
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Then I am afraid I muſt ſtop my ears for eight 
hours out of twelve. 

That was afide, Lady Beauchamp—You are not 
to hear Wat: :'.. - | 

To fit, like a fool, and hear myſelf abuſed—A 
pretty figure I make Sir Charles Grandiſon, let me 
tell you, | that you are the firſt man that ever treated 
me like a fool. 

Excuſe, madam, a little innocent raillery -I met 
you both, with a diſcompoſure on our countenances. 
I was the occaſion of it, by the Letter I ſent to Sir 
Harry, I will not leave you diſcompoſed. I think 
you a woman of ſenſe ; and my requeſt is of ſuch a 
nature, that the granting of it will confirm to me, 
that you are ſo—But you have grantsd 3 it.— 

F have nat. 

That's charmingly ſaid--My Lady will not under- 
value the compliment ſhe is inclined to make you, 
Sir Harry. The moment you aſk for her compliance, 
ſhe will not refuſe to your affection, what ſhe makes 
a difficulty to grant to the entreaty of an almoſt 
ſtranger. | 

Let it, let it be ſo ! Lady Beauchamp, ſaid Sir 
2 And he claſped his arms about her as ſhe 
- — * 

There never was ſuch a man as this Sir Charles 

Grandiſon in the world !—lt is a contrivance be- 
tween you, Sir Harry— _ 

Dear Lady Beauchamp, reſumed I, depreciate not 
your compliment to Sir Harry. There wanted not 
 contrivance, I dare to hope (if there did, it had it 
not) to induce Lady Beauchamp to do a right, a 
'Kind, an obliging thing. 

Let me, my deareſt Lady Beauchamp, ſaid Sir 
Harry Let me requeſt— 

At year requeſt, Sir Harry — But not at Sir 
Charles's. 
Tpzis is noble, ſaid I. T thank you, madam, for 


the abſent youth. Both Haſband and Son will think 
| them 
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themſelves favoured by you; and the more, as I am 
ſure, that you will by the chearful welcome, which 
you will give the young man, ſhew that it is a ſin- 
cere compliment that you have made to Sir Harry. 

This man has a ſtrange way of Hattering one into 
acts of —of—what ſhall I call them? But, Sir Harry, 
Mr. Beauchamp muſt not, I believe, live with us 

Sir Harry helitated. : 

I was afraid of opening the wound. I have a re- 
queſt to make to you both, ſaid I. It is this; That 
Mr. Beauchamp may be permitted to live with me ; 
and attend you, madam, and his Father, as a viſiter, 
at your own command. My Siſter, I believe, will be 
very ſoon married to Lord G. 

That is to be certainly ſo, interrupted the Lady. 

It is, madam. 

But what ſhall we ſay, my dear, reſumed Sir 
Harry—Don't fly out again—As to the proviſion for 
my Son? Two hundred a year What is two hun- 
dred a year- _ | 

Why then let it be three, anſwered ſhe. on 

T have a handſome and improveable eſtate, ſaid J. 
I have no demands but thoſe of reaſon upon me. I 
would not offer a plea for his coming to England 
(and I am ſure he would not have come if I had) 
without his Father's conſent : In which, madam, he 
hoped for yours. You ſhall not, Sir, allow him ei- 
ther the two or three hundred a year. See him with 
loie, with indulgence (he will deſerve both); and 
think not of any-thing elſe for my Beauchamp. 

There is no bearing this, my dear, ſaid Sir Harry; 
leaning upon his Lady's ſhoulder, as he fat, tears in 
his eyes—My Son is already, as I have heard, greatly 
obliged to this his true friend Do you, Do you, ma- 
dam, anſwer for me, and for yourſelf. 

She was overcome: Yet pride had its ſhare with 
generoſity. You are, ſaid ſhe, the Grandiſon I have 
heard of : But I will not be under obligations to you 
— not pecuniary ones, however, No, Sir Harry * 
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cal your Son: I will truſt to your love: Do for him 


what you pleaſe: Let him be independent on this in- 
ſolent man [She ſaid this with a fmile, that made it c 
obliging]; and if we are to be viſiters, friends, neigh- p 


bours, let it be on an equal foot, and let him have no- l 
thing to reproach us with. S © 

I was agreeably ſurpriſed at this emanation (ſhall I h 
call it ?) of goodneſs : She is really not a bad woman, 
but a perveiſe one: In ſhort, one of thoſe whoſe paſ- 
ions, when rightly touched, are liable to ſudden and 
ſurpriſing turns. 

Generous, charming Lady Beauchamp ſaid I: 
Now are you the woman, whom J have fo often 
heard praiſed for many good qualities: Now will the f 
portrait be a juſt one ö 

Sir Harry was in raptures; but had like to have 
ſpoiled all, by making me a compliment on the force | 
of example. | 

Be this, ſaid I, the reſult—Mr. bn ende comes 
over. He will be pleaſed with whatever you do: At 
your feet, madam, he fhall acknowledge your favour: 
My home ſhall be his, if you permit it : On me, he 
ſhall confer obligations; from you, he ſhall receive 
them, If any conſiderations of family prudence (there 
are ſuch, and very juſt ones) reſtrain you from allow- 
mg him at preſent, what your generoſity would wiſh 
to do 

'T.ady Beauchamp's colour was heightened : She 
interrupted me—We are not, Sir Charles, ſo ſcanty | 
in our _— 

Well, dear Lady Batuchamp, be all that as 
you pleaſe : 1 * one retroſpect of the paſt— 


Yes, Sir Charles, but there ſhall : His allowance 
has been leſſened for ſome years; not from conſidera- 
tions of family prudence But — Well, tis all at an 
end, proceeded ſne When the young man returns, 
you, Sir Harry, for my ſake, and for the ſake of this 
ſtrange unaccountable creature, ſhall pay him the 
wry arrear, 


Now 
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Now, my dear Lady Beauchamp, faid I, lifting 
her hand to my lips, permit me to give you joy. All 
doubts and miſgivings ſo triumphantly got over, ſo 
ſolid a foundation laid for family harmony What 
was the moment of your nuptials to this ? Sir Harry, 
I congratulate you: You may be, and I believe you 
have been, as happy as moſt men ; but now, you will 
be {till happier. 

Indeed, Sir Harry, ſaid ſh you provoked me in 
the morning : I ſhould not elſe— 

Sir Hatry owned himſelf to blame; and thus the 
Lady's pride was ſet den ſoftly. 

She deſired Sir Harry to write, before the day con- 
cluded, the invitation of return to Mr. Beauchamp ; 
and to do her all the credit in it that ſhe might claim 
from the laſt part of the converſation ; but not to 
mention any-thing of the firſt, 

She afterwards abated a little of this right ſpirit, 
by ſaying, I think, Sir Harry, you need not mention 
any-thing of the arrears, as I may call them But 
only the future 600 l. a year. One would ſurpriſe 
him a little, you know, and be twice thanked— 

Surpriſes of ſuch a nature as. this, my dear Dr. 
Bartlett; pecumary ſurpriſes ;—I don't love them 
They are double taxes upon the gratitude of a wor- 
thy heart, Is it not enough for a generous mind to 
labour under a ſenſe of obligation? Pride, vain- 
glory, muſt be the motive of ſuch narrow-minded 
yenefattors : A truly beneficent ſpirit cannot take 
delight in beholding the quivering lip indicating the 
palpitating heart; in ſeeing the downcaſt counte- 
nance, the up-lifted hands, and working muſcles of 
a fellow-creature, who, but * unfortunate accidents, 
would perhaps himſelf have had the will, with the 
power, of ſhewing-a more graceful benevolence! - 

I was ſo much afraid of hearing further abatements 
of Lady Reauchamp's goodneſs ; ſo willing to depart 
with favourable impreſſions of her for 2 

an 
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and at the ſame time fo deſirous to reach the Hall 


that night; that I got myſelf excuſed, tho' with dif- 


ficulty, ſtaying to dine; and accepting of: a- diſh of 
chocolate, | parted with Sir Harry and my Lady, both 
in equal good humour with themſelves and me. 

Could you have thought, my dear friend, that [ 
ſhould. have ſucceeded fo very happily, as have done, 
in this affair, and at one meeting? 

I think that the Father and Stepmother ſhould have 
the full merit with our Beauchamp of a turn fo un- 
expected. Let him not therefore ever ſee this Letter, 
that he may take his impreſſion of the favour done 


him, from that which Sir Harry will write to him, 


My Couſin Grandiſon, whom I hoped-to find here, 
left the Hall on Tueſday laſt, tho' he knew of my 
intention to be down. | am ſorry for it. Poor Eve- 
rard ! He has been a great while pretty good. I am 
afraid he will get among his old acquaintance; and 
then we ſhall not hear of him for ſome months per- 
haps. If yow-ſee him in town, try to engage him, 
till I return. I ſhould be glad of his company to Pa- 


_ ris, if his going with me will * him out of harm's 


wayne it is called. 
Saturday, Atril 1. 
IHAve had compliments ſent me by many of my 
neighbours, who had hoped I was come to reſide a- 
mong them. They profeſſed themſelves diſappointed 
on my acquainting them, that I muſt go up early on 
Monday morning. I have invited myſelf to their Sa- 


oy Aſſembly at the Bowling-green-houſe. 


Our reverend friend Mr. Dobſon has been ſo good 


as to leave with me the Sermon he is to preach to- 


morrow on the opening of the church: It is a very 
good diſcourſe: I have only exceptions to three or 


four compliments he makes to the patron in as many 
different places of it: I doubt not but he will have 
the goodneſs to omit them. | 


00 have already looked into all that has been * in 


the 
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the church, and all that is doing in the houſe and 
gardens, When both have had the direction and in- 
ſpection of my dear Dr. Bartlett, need I ſay, that 
nothing could have been better? | 


HALDEN is juſt arrived from my Lord, with a 
Letter, which has enabled me to write to Lady 
Mansfield his Lordfhip's high approbation of all our 
proceedin2s; and that he intends ſome early day in 
next week to pay to her, and Miſs Mansfield, his 
perſonal compliments. 

He has left to me the article of Settlements ; de- 
claring, that his regard for my future intereſt is all 
that he wiſhes may be attended to. 

I I have therefore written as from himſelf, that he 

propoſes a jointure of 1200 J. a year, penny-rents, and 
400 guineas a year, for her private purſe ; and that 
his Lordſhip deſires that Miſs Mansfield will make 
a preſent to her Siſter of whatever ſhe may be inti- 
tled to in her own right. Something was mentioned 
to me at Mansfield-houſe of a thouſand pounds left 
to her by a Godmother. 

Halden being very deſirous to ſee his future Lady, 
I ſhall, at his requeſt, ſend the Letter I have written 
to Lady Mansfield by him early in the morning ; 
with a line recommending him to the notice of that 
Lady ag Lord W's principal ſteward, _ 

Adieu, my dear Dr. Bartlett: I have joy in the 
joy of all theſe good people. If Providence graci- 
ouſly makes me inſtrumental to it, I look upon my- 
ſelf but as its inſtrument. I hope oſtentation has no 
ſhare in what draws on me more thanks and praiſes 
than I love to hear. | | 

Lord W. has a right to be made happy by his next 
relation, if his next relation can make him ſo. Is he 
not my Mother's Brother? Would not ker enlarged 
ſoul have rejoiced on the occaſion, and bleſſed her 
Son for an inſtance of duty to her, paid by his diſin- 

| tereſted 


— 
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tereſted regard for her Brother? Who, my dear Dr. 
Bartlett, is ſo happy, yet, who, in ſome caſes, ſo un- 
happy, a8 L | 

| Your CHARLES GRANDISON * 


/ Ta 


LETTER v. 
Mis Byron, To Miſs SELBy, | 


Monday, April 3. 
HE Counteſs of D. and the Earl, her Son, have 
but juſt left us. The Counteſs ſent laſt night, 
to let my Couſin Reeves know of their intended 
morning viſit, and they came together. As the viſit 
was made to my Couſin, I did not think myſelf ob- 
bliged to be in waiting for them below. I was there- 
fore in my cloſet, comforting myſelf with my own: 
agreeable reflections. They were there a quarter of 
am hour before [ was fent to. | 
Their talk was of me. I am uſed to recite my own 
praiſes, you know; and what ſignifies making a pa- 
rade of apologies for continuing the uſe ? I don't va- 
Tue myſelf ſo much as I once did on peoples favour- 
able opinions. If JI had a heart in my own keeping, I 
ſhould be glad it was thought a good one; that's all. 
Yet tho? it has littleneſſes in it that I knew nothing 
of formetly, L hope it is not a bad one. ws 
My Lord D. by the whole turn of the partial co 
verſation, was led to expect a very extraordinary 
young woman. The Lady declared, that ſhe would 
have 25 talk out, and hear all my two Couſins were 
inclined to ſay of me, before I was ſent up to, as I 
was not below when they came. 41 
I was therefore to be ſeen only as a ſubject of cu- 
rioſity. My Lord had declared, it ſeems, that he 
would not be denied an introduction to me by his 
Mother. But there were no thoughts of making any 
application to a girl whoſe heart was acknowledged 
| | - „ 


* 
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not to be her own. My Lord's honour would not al- 
low of ſuch an intention. Nor ought it. 

His impatiente, however, haſtened the meſſage to 
me. The Counteſs met me half-way, and embraced 
me: My lovely girl, how do you ?—My Lord, 
ſaid ſhe, turning to the Earl, I need not ſay This is 
Miſs Byron. | 

He howed low, and made me a polite compliment; 
but it had ſenſe in it, tho' high, and above my me- 
rits. Girls, writing of themſelves on theſe occaſions, 
muſt be diſclaimers, you know: But, my dear Un- 
cle, what care In for compliments ? The man, 
from whoſe mouth only they could be acceptable, is 


not at liberty to make me any. 


The Counteſs engaged me in an eaſy general con- 
verſation ; part of which turned upon Lord and Lady 
L. Miſs Grandiſon, and Miſs Jervois; and how [ 
had paſſed my time at Colnebrook, in this wintry 
ſeaſon, when there were ſo many diverſions in town. 


But, faid ſhe, you had a man with you, who is the 


general admiration where-ever he goes. 
Is there no making an acquaintance, ſaid my Lord, 
with Sir Charles Grandiſon ? What I hear ſaid of 


him, every time he is mentioned in company, is 


enough to fire a young man with emulation. I ſhould 
be happy, did I deſerve to be thought of as a ſecond 


or third man to Sir Charles Grandiſon. arty 


I dare ſay, returned I, your Lordſhip's acquain- 
tance- would be highly acceptable to him. He is eaſy 
of acceſs. Men of rank, if men of merit, muſt be 
of kindred, and recognize one another the moment 
they meet. But Sir Charles will ſoon leave England. 

The fool ſighed : It was, you may believe, invo- 
luntarily, I felt myſelf bluſh, and was the more filly 
for that. | | | 

The Counteſs took my hand—One word with 
you, my dear—and led me out into the next room, 


and fitting down, made me ſit on the ſame ſettee 


with her, 
Q 
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O that I could call you daughter! began ſhe-at 
once; and turifing half round to me, put one arm a. 
bout me, with the other hand taking one of mine, and 
earneſtly looking in my downcaſt face. 

[ was ſilent. Ah, Lucy ! had Lady D. been the 
Mo her of Sir Charles Grandifon, with: what pleaſure 
could I nave liſtened to her! 

You faid, my dear, that Sir- Charles Grandiſon 
will ſoon leave England: —And then you fighed— 
Will you be quite open-hearted e [ aſk you a 

queſtion in hope that you will ? | 
Il was ſilent: Yet the word Yes was on my lips. 

You have cauſed it to be told me, that your affec- 
mow are engaged. This has been a cruel blow upon 

My Lord, \ nevertheleſs, has heard ſo much of 
— [ He is really a good young man, my dear] that 
(againſt my advice, I own) he would have me in- 
troduce him into your company. I ſee by his looks, 
that he could admire you above all women. He never 
was in lobe: 1 ſhould be ſorry if he were diſappoint- 
ed in his Firſt Love. I hope his promiſed .prudenee 
will be his guard, if there be no proſpect of his ſuc- 
ceeding with you—She pauſed—1 was ſtill ſilent 

It will be a mark of your frankneſs of heart, my 
dear, if, when you take my full meaning, you pre- 
vent me ſpeaking more than I need. —I would not 
oppreſs you, my ſweet love Such a delicacy, and 
fuch a frankneſs mingled, have I never ſeen in a young 
woman —zBut tell me, my dear, has Sir Charles 
Grandiſon made his addreſſes to you ? 

It was a grievous queſtion for me to een But 
. why what is ſo, my Lucy, when all the hopes I ever 

had, proceeded from my own preſumption, confirmed 
(that's true, of late!) by his Siſter's partiality in my 
favour ; and when his unhappy Clementina has ſuch 
a preferable claim ? 

What ſays Miſs Byron? 

She. lays, , madam, that ſhe reveres Lad D. — 

wal 
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vill anſwer any queſtions that ſhe puts to her, how- 
ever affecting Sir Charles Grandiſon has not. 

Once I thought; proceeded ſhe, that I never would 
make a ſecond motion, were the woman a princeſs, 
who had confeſſed a-prior Love, or even liking : But 
the man is Sir Charles Grandiſon, whom all women 
muſt eſteem ; and the woman is Miſs Byron, whom 
all men muſt love. Let me aſk you, my dear—Have 
you any expeCation, that the firſt of men (I will call 
him ſo) and the lovelieſt and moſt amiable-minded of 
women, can come together ?—You ſighed, you know, 
when you mentioned that Sir Charles was ſoon to 
leave England; and you own that he has not made 
addreſſes to you Don't be uneaſy, my love We 
women, in theſe tender caſes, fee into each other's 
hearts from ſmall openings—Look upon me as your 
Mother What ſay you, love? 8 

Your Ladyſhip compliments me with deieay and 
franknefs—lt is too hard a queſtion, if I have any of 
the firſt, to anſwer without bluſhes. A young woman 
to be ſuppoſed to have an eſteem for a man, who has 


made no declaration, and whoſe behaviour to her is 


ſuch only as ſhews a politeneſs to which he is accu- 
ſtomed, and only the ſame kind of tenderneſs, as he 
ſhews to his ſiſters ;—and whom ſometimes he calls 
Siſter—as if—Ah, madam, how can one anſwer ? 
You have anſwered, my dear, and with that deli- 
cacy and frankneſs too, which make a principal part 
of your character. If my Son (and he ſhall not be 
encouraged in his hopes, if he ſees you not, mind as 
well as perſon, with his Mother's eyes) ſhould not 


be able to check himſelf by the apprehenſions he 


has had reaſon for, of being but a ſecond man in 
the favour.of the object of his wiſhes [ Me, my dear, 
have our delicacies]; could you not allow him a ſe- 
cond place in your favour, that might, in time, as 
he-ſhould merit, and as you ſhould ſubdue your pre- 


poſſeſſions, give him a faſt ?=Huſh—my dear, for 
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one moment Your honour, your piety, are my juſt 
dependence, and will be his. And now ipeak ; It 
is to ne, my dar: Speak your whole heart: Let 
not any apprehended difficulty -I am a woman as 
well as you, And prepired to indu'ge — 

Your gadneſs, madam, and nothing elſe, inter- 
rupted I, gives me difficulty. My Lord D. ſeems 
to me to be a man of merit, and not difagreeable in 
his perſon and manners. W hat he ſaid of Sir Charles 
Grandiſon, and of his emulation being fired by his 
example, gave him additional merit with me. He 
muſt have a good mind. I wiſh him acquainted with 

Sir Charles, for his own fake, and for the ſake of 
the world, which might be benefited by. his large 
power, ſo happily directed! But as to myſelf, I ſhould 
forfeit the character of frankneſs of heart, which your 
Ladyſhip's goodneſs aſcribes to me, if I did not de- 
clare, that altho' I cannot, and, I think, ought net to, 
entertain a hope with regard to Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon, ſince there is a Lady who deſerved him by ſe- 
vere ſufferings before I knew him; yet is my heart 
ſo wholly attached, that I cannot think it juſt to give 
the leaſt encouragement to any other propoſal. 

You are an excellent young woman : But, my 
dear, if Sir Charles Grandiſon is engaged - your mind 
will, it mu? change. Few women marry their Firſt 
Loves. Your heart 
O madam! it is already -a wedded heart: It is 


wedded to his merits; his merits will be always the 


object of my eſteem: I can never think of any ot ber, 
as I ought to think of the man to whom I give my 
hand. 49 "Ms 

Like merits, my dear, as per/on is not the princi- 
pal motive, may produce like attachments. My Lord 


D. will be, in your hands, another Sir Charles. 


Grandiſon. 3, 

How good you are, my dear Lady D.] But allow 
me to repeat as the ſtrongeſt expreſſion I can uſe, 
| | _ 
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becauſe I mean it to carry all the foice that can be 
given it, That my heart is already a wedded heart. 
You have ſpoken with great force : God bleſs you, 
my dear, as love you | The matter ſhall take its 
courſe. If my Lord ſhould happen to be a ſingle man 
ſome time hence (and, I can tell you, that your ex- 
cellencies will make our choice difficult); and if 
your mind, from any accident, or from perſuaſion of 
friends, ſhould then have received alteration z you 
may ſtill be happy in each other. I will therefore 


only thank you for that openneſs of heart, which 


mult ſet free the heart of my Son—Had you had the 
leaſt Jurking inclination to coquetry, and could have 
taken pride i in conqueſts, he might have been an un- 
done man, —We will return to the company—But 
ſpare him, my dear : You muſt not talk much : He 
will love * if you do, too fervently for his own 
peace, Try to be a little aukward—1 am afraid for 
him: Indeed I am. O that you had never feen Sir 
Charles Grandiſon | 

I could not anſwer one word. She took: my hand; 
and led me in to the.company. 

Had I been filent, when my Lord directed his diſ- ' 
courſe to me, or anſwered only No, or Yes, the 
Counteſs would have thought me very vain; and that 
I aſcribed to myſelf the conſequence {he fo generouſly | 
gave me, with reſpect to my Lord. I therefore be- 
baved and anſwered unaffectedly; but avoided ſuch 
a promptneſs of ſpeech, as would have looked like 
making pretenſions to knowledge and opinion, tho? 
ſome of my Lord's queſtions were apparently deſign- 
ed to engage me into freedom of diſcourſe, The 
Counteſs obſerved me narrowly, She whiſpered to 
me, that ſhe did; and made me a yery high compli- 
ment on my behaviour. How much, Lucy, do!] love 
and reverence her 

My Lord was ſpoken too ſlightly of, by Miſs Gran- 
diſon, in a former converſation, He is really a fine 
gentleman, Any woman who 1s not engaged in her 
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a tections, may think herſelf very happy with him. 

His converſation was eaſy and polite, and he ſaid ne- 

thing that was low or trifling. Indeed, Lucy, I think 

Mr. Greville and Mr. Fenwick are as greatly in- 

_ to Lord D. as Lord D. is to Sir Charles Gran- 
ion. . 

At parting, he requeſted of me, to be allowed to 
repeat his viſits. | | 
My Lord, ſaid the Counteſs, before I could an- 
ſwer, you mult not expect a mere ſtiff maiden anſwer 
from Miſs Byron: She is above all vulgar forms. She 
and her Couſins have too much politeneſs, and, I will 


venture to ſay, diſcernment, not to be glad of your 


acquaintance, as an acquaintance—But, for the reſt, 
you mult look to your heart. if 

I ſhall be afraid, ſaid he, turning to the Counteſs, 
to-aſk your Ladyſhip for an explanation. Miſs By- 
ron, I hope, Sir, addrefling himſelf to Mr, Reeves, 
will not refuſe me her company, when I pay you my 
compliments. Then turning to me, I hope, madam, 
I ſhall not be puniſhed for admiring you. 

My Lord D. replied I, will be intitled to every 


civility. I bad ſaid more, had he not ſnatched my 


hand a little too eagerly, and kiſſed it. 


And thus much for the viſit of the Counteſs of D. 


and the Earl. 


Dip I tell you in my former Letter, that Emily is | 


with me half her time ? She is a moſt engaging young 


creature. Her manners are ſo pure ! Her heart is ſo 


{incere and open O Lucy ! you would dearly love 
her, I wiſh I may be aſked to carry her down with 
me, Yet ſhe adores her Guardian: But her reve- 
rence for him will not allow of the innocent familia- 
rity in thinking of him, that—I don't know what I 
would ſay. But to love with an ardor, that would be 
dangerous to one's peace, one muſt have more ten- 
derneſs than reverence for the cb ec: Don't you 
think ſo, Lucy? 

Miſs 
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Miſs Grandiſon made me one of her flying viſits, 
as ſhe calls them, ſoon after the Counteſs and my 
Lord went away. «rs "IH 

Mr, and Mrs. Reeves told her all that had been 
ſaid before them by the Eatl and Counteſs, as well 
before I went down to them, as after, They could 
not tell what had paſſed between that Lady and me, 
when ſhe took me aſide. I had not had time to tell 
en. They referred to me for that: But beſides 
that I was not in ſpirits, and cared not to ſay much, 
I was not willing to be thought, by my refuſal of ſo 
great an offer, to ſeem to faſten myſelf upon her 
Brother. : 

She pitied (Who but maſt ?) Lady Clementina. 
She pitied her Brother alſo : And ſeeing me dejected, 


ſhe claſped her arms about me, and wetted my check 


with a ſiſterly tear. 

Is it not ſtrange, Lucy, that Sir Charles's Father 
ſhould keep him fo long abroad? Theſe free- living 
men] Of what abſurdities are they not guilty What 
misfortunes to others do they occaſion? One might, 


with the excellent Clementina, aſæ, What had Mr. 


Grandiſon to do in Itely? Or why, if he muſt ge 
abroad, did he ſtay ſo long? | 
Travelling ! Young men travelling ! I cannot, 
my dear, but think it a very nonſenſical thing! What 
can they ſee, but the ruins of the gay, once buſy 
world, of which they have read ? 
To ſee a parcel of giddy boys under the direction 


of tutors or governors hunting after What? - No- 


thing; or at beſt but ruins of ruins; for the imagi- 
nation, aided by reflection, muſt be left, after all, to 


make out the greater glories, which the grave-digger 


Time has buried too deep for diſcovery. 

And when this grand tour is completed, the tra- 
velled youth returns: And, what is his boaſt ? Why, 
to be able to tell, perbaps his letter-taught friend, 
w ho has never been out of his native country, that 

V 1. ] V, D : he 
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he has ſeen in ruins, what the other has a juſter idea 
of, from reading; and of which, it is more than pro- 
bable, he can give a much better account than the 
traveller. : 

And are theſe, petulant Harriet (methinks, Lucy, 
you demand) all the benefits, that you will ſuppoſe 
— 44 LES GRAN DIiSOx has reaped from his tra- 

velling? 

| Why, no. But then, in turn, I aſk, Is every tra- 
yeller a Sir Charles Grandiſon? And does not even 
he confeſs to Dr. Bartlett, that he wiſhed he had never 
ſeen Italy ? And may not the poor Clementina, and 
all her family, for her ſake, wiſh he never had? 

If an opportunity offers, I don't know but I may 
aſk Sir Charles, W hether, in his conſcience, he thinks 
that, taking in every conſideration relating to time, 
expence, riſques of life, health, morals, this part of 
the faſhionable education of youth of condition is 
ſuch an indiſpenſable one, as ſome ſeem to ſuppoſe it? 
If Sir Charles Grandiſongive it not in favour of tra- 
velling, I believe it will be concluded, that fix parts 
out of eight of the little maſters who are ſent abroad 
for improvement, might as well be kept at home; 
if, eſpecially, they would be 9rderly, and let their Fa- 

thers and Mothers know what to do with them. 
O my Uncle! I am afraid of you: But ſpare the 
poor girl : She acknowledges her petulance, her pre- 
ſumption. The occaſion you know, and will pity her 
for it! Neither petulance nor preſumption, however, 
ſhall make ber declare as her ſentiments what really 
are not ſo in her unprejudiced hours; and ſhe hopes 
to have her heart always open to conviction. 


For the preſent, Adieu, my Lucy. 


P. S. Dr. Bartlett tells me, that Mr. Beau- 

champ is at Calais, waiting the pleaſure of 

his Father; and that Sir Harry has ſent ex- 
pfreſs for him, as at his Lady's motion. 


* LET. 
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LETTER IV. 
Miſs By Ro N. In Continuation, 


| Tueſeay, April 4. 
IR Charles Grandifon came to town laſt night. 
He was ſo polite, as to ſend to enquire after my 
health; and to let Mr. Reeves know, that he would 


do himſelf the honour, as he called it, of breakfaſting 


with him this morning. Very ceremonious, either 
for his own ſake or for mine Perhaps for both,” 
$01 am in expectation of ſeeing within this-half 
hour the noble Clementina's future—Ah Lucy 
The compliment, you ſee, is to Mr. Reeves 
Shall I ſtay, above, and ſee if he will aſk for me ? He 


owes me ſomething for the emotion he gave me in 


Lord L's library. Very little of him ſince have I 
ſeen. 

« Honour forbids me, ſaid he, then : Yet ho- 
hour bids me - But I cannot be ungenerous, ſelfiſh” 
— Theſe words are ſtill in my ear.— What could he 
mean by them ?— Henour forbids ne What ! to ex- 

lain himſelf? He had been telling me a tender tale: 
He had ended it. IMA bat did honour forbid him to do ? 
et honcur bids me Why then did he not follow 
the dictates of honour ? * 30 

But I cannot be unju/t:— To Clementina he means. 
Who wiſhed him to be fo ?--Unjuft ! I hope not. 
It is a diminution to your glory, Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon, to have the word anus, in this way of ſpeaking, 
in your thoughts As if a good man had lain under 
a temptation to be vnju/?.; and had but then recol- 
lected himſelf. . U 
AI cannot be ungenerous.” To the noble Lady, I 
ſuppoſe? He muſt take compaſſion on her. And did 
ke think himſelf under an obligation to my forward- 
neſs to make this declaration to me, as to one who 
wi/hed him to be #ngenerous to ſuch a Lad y for my 

'D 2 ſake ! 
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ſake I cannot bear the thought of this. Is it not 
@8 if he had ſaid, Fond Harriet, I ſee what you 
« expect from me—But I muſt have compaſſion for, 
I cannot be ungenerous , Clementina ?”—But, 
what a poor word is compaſſion / Noble Clementina, 
J grieve for you, tho' the man be indeed a generous 
man O defend me, my better genius, from want- 
ing the compaſſion even of a Sir Charles Grandiſon 
But what means he by the word /e, He can- 
not be ſelfiſh !—] comprehend not the meaning of this 
word—Clementina has a very high fortune Har- 
riet but a very middling one. He cannot be anju/?, 
ungenerous to Clementina—Nor yet e This 
word confounds me, from a man that ſays nothing 
at random! _ 5 | 
Well, but breakfaſt-time is come, while I am 
buſy in ſelf-debatings. I will go down, that I may 
not ſeem to affect parade. I will endeavour to ſee 
with indifference, him that we have. all been admi- 
ring and ſtudying for this laſt fortnight, in ſuch a 
variety of lights— The Chriſtian : The Hero: The 
Friend: — Ah, Lucy! The lover of Clementina ! 
The generous Kinſman of Lord W, : The modeſt 
and delicate Benefactor of the Mansfields : The free, 
gay, Raillier of Lady Beauchamp ; and in her of all 
our Sex 's Foibles ! - irn N 
But h is come ! While I am prating to you with 
my pen, he is come—Why, Lucy, would you de- 
tain me? Now muſt the fool go down in a kind of 
hurry :* Yet ſtay till ſhe is ſent for. —And that is now. 


LETTER VI. 
Miſs Byxon. Ii Continuation. 


LUCY, I have ſuch a converſation to relate 
to you Hut let me lead to it. | 


Sir Charles met me at the opening'of the door. 


He was all himſelf—Such an unaffected modeſty and 
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I thought by his addreſs, that he would have taken 


my hand; and both hands were /o emulatively paſlive 


— How does he manage it to be fo free in a firſt ad- 
dreſs, yet ſo reſpectful that a princeſs could not blame 
him ? . f 
After breakfaſt, my Couſins being ſent for out to 
attend Sir John Alleſtree and his Niece, Sir Charles 
and I were left alone: And then, with an air equally 
ſolemn and free, he addreſſed himſelf to me. | 
The laſt time I had the honour of being alone 

with my good Miſs Byron, I told her a very tender 
tale, I was ſure it would raiſe in ſuch a heart as hers 
generous, compaſſion for the nobleſt Lady on the 
Continent :. And I preſumed, as my difficulties were 
not owing either to raſhneſs or indiſcretion, that ſhe 
would alſo pity the relater. Ft 

The ſtory did indeed affect you; yet, for my own 
ſake, as well as yours, I referred you to Dr. Bartlett, 
for the particulars of ſome parts of it, upon'which F 
could not expatiate. : 


The Doctor, madam, has let me know the parti- 
eulars which he communicated to you. I remember 
with pain the pain I gave to your generous heart in 
Lord L's ſtudy. I am ſure yeu muſt have ſuffered 
ſtill more from the ſame compaſſionate goodneſs on 
the communications he made you. May I, madam, 
however, add a few particulars to the ſame ſubject, 
which he then could not give you ? Now you have 
been let into ſo conſiderable a part of my ſtory, I am 
deſirous to acquaint you, and that rather than any 
woman in the world, with all that I know myſelf of 
this arduous affair. 

He ceaſed ſpeaking. I was in tremors. Sir, Sir— 
The ſtory, I muſt own, is a moſt b How 
much is the unhappy Lady to be pitied'! You will. 
do me honour in acquainting me with further parti- 
culars of it. 

Dr. Bartlett has told you, madam, that the Biſhop 
of Nocera, ſecond Brother to Lady C lementina, has 
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very lately written to me, requeſting that I will make 
one more viſit to Bologna—1 have the Letter. You 
read Italian, madam. Shall I— Or will you—He 
held it to me, | ee, 
I took it. Theſe, Lucy, are the contents. 
© The Biſhop aquaints him with the very melan- 
© choly way they are in. The Father and Mother 
© deelining in their healths. Signor Jeronymo worſe 
* than when Sir Charles left them. His Siſter alſo 
_ © declining in her health: Yet earneſt ſtil] to ſee him. 
He ſays, That ſhe is at preſent at Urbino; but 
© is ſoon to go to Naples to the General's. He urges 
* him to make them one viſit more; yet owns, that 
_ © his family are not unanimous in the requeſt : ' But 
that he and Father Mareſcotti, and the Marchio- 
<* neſs, are extremely earneſt that this indulgence 
© ſhould be granted to the wiſhes of his Siſter. 
Fe offers to meet him, at his own appointment, 
and conduct him to Bologna; where, he tells him, 
* his preſence will rejoice every heart, and procure 
an unanimous conſent to the interview ſo much 
© defired: And ſays, that if this meaſure, which he 
is forry he has fo long withſtood, anſwers not his 
© hopes, he will adviſe the ſhutting up of their Cle- 
* mentina in a Nunnery, or to conſign her to private 
© hands, where ſhe ſhall be treated kindly, but as 
< perſons in her unhappy circumſtances are accuſtom- 
ed to be treated,” dee N | 
Sir Charles then ſhewed me a Letter from Signor 
Jeronymo; in which he acquaints him with the 
dangerous way he is in. He tells him, That his 
life is a burden to him. He wiſhes it was brought 
to its period. He does not think himſelf in ſkilful 
© hands, He complains moſt of the wound which is 
© jt his hip-joint; and which has hithefto baffled 
© the art both of the Italian and French "ſurgeons 
© who have been conſulted. He wiſhes, that himſelf 
© and Sir Charles had been of one country, 1 
+ - =: &ſince 
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© ſince the greateſt felicity he now has to wiſh for, 
© is to yield up his life to the Giver of it, in the arms 
© of his Grandiſon.“ a a 

He mentions not one word in this melancholy Let- 
ter of his unhappy Siſter: Which Sir Charles ac- 
counted for, by ſuppoſing, that ſne not being at Bo- 
logna, they kept from him, in his deplorable way, 
every thing relating to her, that was likely to diſturb 
him. 

He then read part of a Letter written in Engliſh, 
by the admired Mrs. Beaumont; ſome of the con- 
tents of which were, as you ſhall hear, extremely 
affecting: 

* Mrs. Beaumont gives him in it an account of the 
© ſituation of the unhappy young Lady ; and excuſes 
© herſelf for not having done it before, in anſwer to 
* his requeſt, becauſe of an indiſpoſition under which 
© ſhe had for ſome time laboured, which had hin- 
© dered her from making the neceſſary enquiries. 
dhe mentions, that the Lady had received no be- 
© nefit from her journeyings from place to place; and 
* from her Voyage from Leghorn to Naples, and 
© back again; and blames her attendants, who, to 
© quiet her, unknown to their principals, for ſome 
© time, kept her in expectation of ſeeing her Cheya- 
© lier, at the end of each ; for her more prudent Ca- 
milla, ſhe ſays, had been hindered by illneſs from at- 
© tending her, in ſeveral of the excurſions. 

* They had a ſecond time, at her own requeſt, 
© put her into a Nunnery. She at firſt was fo ſedate 
in it as gave them hopes: But the novelty going 
© off, and one of the Siſters, to try her, having ofti- 
« cioully aſked her to go with her into the parlour, 
© where, ſhe ſaid, ſhe would be allowed to eonverſe 
© thro' the grate with a certain Engliſh gentleman, 
© her impatience, on her diſappointment, made her 
© more ungovernable than they had ever known her; 
© for ſhe had been, for two houts before, meditating 


© whatſhe ſhould ſay to-him. 
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For a week together, ſhe was vehemently intent 
upon being allowed to viſit England; and had en- 
< gaged her Couſins Sebaſtiano and Juliano to pro- 
© mile to eſcort her thither, if ſhe could obtain leave. 
Her Mother brought her off this when nobody 
< elſe could, only by entreating her, for her ſake, 
never to think of it more. 
© The Marchioneſs then, encouraged by this in- 
ſtance of her obedience, took her under her own 
care: But the young Lady going on from flight to 
flight; and the way ſhe was in viſibly affecting the 
health of her indulgent Mother; a Doctor was 
found who was abſolutely of opinion, that nothing 
but harſh methods would avail : And in this ad- 
vice Lady Sforza, and her Daughter Laurana, and 
the General concurring, ſhe was told, that ſhe 
muſt prepare to go to Milan. She was fo earneſt 
to be excuſed from going thither, and to be per- 
mitted to go to Florence to Mrs. Beaumont, that 
they gave way to her entreaties ; and the Mar- 
quis himſelf, accompanying her to Florence, pre- 
vailed on Mrs. Beaumont to take her under her 
care. 

With her ſhe ſtaid three weeks: She was tole- 
rably ſedate in that ſpace of time; but moſt ſo, 
when ſhe was talking of England, and of the Che- 
valier Grandiſon, and his Siſters, with whom ſhe 
wiſhed to be acquainted. She delighted to ſpeak 

Engliſh, and to talk of the tenderneſs and goodneſs 
of her tutor; and of what he ſaid to her, upon 
ſuch and ſuch a ſubject. 
© At the three weeks end, the General made her 
viſit, in company of Lady Sforza; and her talk 

being all on this ſubject, they were both highly 
diſpleaſed; and hinted, that ſhe was too much in- 
dulged in it; and, unhappily, ſhe repeated ſome 
tender paſſages that paſſed in the interview her 

© Mother had permitted her to hold with the Cheva 
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© lier, the General would have it, that Mr. Gran- 
* diſon had deſignedly, from the firſt, ſought to give 
© himſelf conſequence with her; and expreſſed him- 
* ſelf, on the occaſion, with great violence againſt 
him. 

He carried his diſpleaſure to extremity, and ob- 
< liged her to go away with his Aunt and him that 
very day, to her great regret ; and as much to the 
regret of Mrs. Beaumont, and of the Ladies her 
friends; who tenderly loved the innacent vi/tnary, 
as ſometimes they called her. And Mrs. Beaumont 
* is ſure, that the gentle treatment ſhe met with 
* from them, would in time, tho perhaps . 
have greatly helped her.“ 

Mrs. Beaumont then gives an account of the harſh. 
tteatment the poor young Lady met with. 1 

Sir Charles Grandiſon would have ſtopt reading. 
here. He ſaid, he could not read it to me, without 
ſuch a change of voice, as would add to my pain, as 
well as to his own. 

Tears often ſtole down my cheeks, when I read. 
the Letters of the Biſhop and Signor Jeronymo, and 
as Sir Charles read a part of Mrs. Beaumont's Let- 
ter: And I dowbted not but what was to follow. 
would make them flow. Yet, I ſaid, Be pleaſed, Sir, 
to let me read on. I am not a franger to diſtreſs, I 
can pity others, or I ſhould not deſerve pity myſelf. 

He pointed to the place; and withdrew to — 
window. 

Mrs. Beaumont ſays, * That the poor Mother was 

© prevailed upon to reſign her child wholly to the 
* management of Lady Sforza, and her Daughter 
* Laurana, who took her with them to their Palace. 
© in Milan. 

© The tender parent, however, - beſought them to 
© ſpare all unneceſſary ſeverity; which they pro- 
miſed: But Laurana objected to Camilla's attend- 
© ance, She was thought too indulgent; and her 


*-ſervant Laura, as a more manageable perſon, was 
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| © taken in her place.” And O how cruelly,” as you 
| ſhall hear, did they treat her! rf) 


Father Mareſcotti, being obliged to viſit a dying 


relation at Milan, was deſired by the Marchioneſs to 


inform himſelf of the way her beloved daughter was 
in, and of the methods taken with her, Lady Lau- 
rana having in her Letters boaſted of both. -The 
good Father acquainted Mrs. Beaumont with the 
following particulars : TS 

| © He was ſurpriſed to find a difficulty made of his 
< - ſeeing the Lady: But inſiſting on it, he found her 
to be wholly ſpiritleſs, and in terror; afraid to 
« | ſpeak, afraid to look, before her Coufin Laurana; 
yet ſeemed to want to complain to him. He took 
© notice of this to Laurana—O Father, ſaid ſhe, we 
are in the right way, I aſſure you: When we had 
her firſt, her Chevalier, and an intervie with him, 
© were ever in her mouth; but now ſhe is in ſuch 
© order, that ſhe never ſpeaks a word of him. But 
what, aſked the compaſſionate Father, muſt ſhe 
have ſuffered, to be brought to this? Don't you, 


Father, trouble yourſelf about that, replied the 


<* cruel Laurana : The Doctors have given their opi- 
© nion, that ſome ſeverity was neceſſary. It is all for 


© her good. 


| © The poor Lady expreſſed herſelf to him, with 
«* earneſtnefs, after the veil ; a ſubject on which, it 
© ſeems, they indulged her; urging, that the only 
« way to ſecure her health of mind, if it could be re- 
© ſtored, was to yield to her wiſhes. Lady Sforza 
© ſaid, that it was not a point that ſhe herſelf would 
< preſs; but it was her opinion, that her Family ſin- 
ned in oppoſing a divine dedication ; and, perhaps, 
© their Daughter's malady might be a judgment up- 
© on them, for it. | 8 
The Father, in his Letter to Mrs. Beaumont, 
© aſcribes to Lady Sforza ſelf-intereſted motives for 


© her conduct: to Laurana, envy on account of wp y 
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© Clementina's ſuperior qualities : But nobody, he 
© ſays, till now, doubted Laurana's love of her.“ 
Father Mareſcotti then gives a ſhocking inſtance of 
the barbarous Laurana's treatment of. the noble ſuf- 
ferer — All for her good —Wiretch ! how my heart riſes 
againſt her ! Her ſervant Laura, under pretence of 
confeſſing to her Bologna Father, in tears, acquainted 
him with it, It was perpetrated but the day before. 
When any ſeverity was to be exerciſed upon 
* the unhappy Lady, Laura was always ſhut out of 
© her apartment. Her Lady had ſaid ſomething that 
© ſhe was to be chidden for. Lady Sforza, who We 
not altogether ſo ſevere as her Daughter, was not 
at home. Laura liſtened in tears: She heard Lau- 
© rana in great wrath with Lady Clementina, and 
© threatened her—and her young Lady break out to 
this effect — What have I done to you, Lautana, 
to be fo uſed ?—You are not the Couſin Laurana 
you uſed to be? You know I am not able to help 
myſelf : Why do you call me crazy, and frantic, - 
Laurana ? [Vile upbraider, Lucy! ] If the Al- 
mighty has laid his hand upon me, ſhoald I not be + 
pitied ?— | 
It is all for your good! It is all for your good, 
© Clementina ! You could not always have ſpoken 
© ſo ſenſibly, Couſin: + 
Cruel Laurana ! You loved me once! I have 
© no Mother as you have. My Mother was a good 
Mother: But ſhe is gone! Or I am gone, I know - 
not which. | 
© She threatened her then with the Strait Waiſt - 
coat, a puniſhment at which the unhappy Lady 
was always greatly terrified. Laura heard her beg 
and pray; but Laurana coming out, ſhe was forced 
to retire, 
* The poor young Lady apprehending her cruel 
Couſin's return with the threatened waiſtcoat, and 
with the woman that uſed to be brought in when 


© they were diſpoſed to terrify her, went down 7 
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hid herſelf under a ſtair-caſe, where ſhe was ſoon 
< diſcovered by her cloath*, which ſhe had not been 


careful to draw in after "ut 


O Lucy! how wept! How inſupportable to me, 


ſaid Sir Charles, would have been my reflections, had 
my conſcience told me, that I had been the wilful 
cauſe of the noble Clementina's calamity ! 


After I had a little recovered, I read to myſelf the 


next paragraph, which related, that the cruel Lau- 
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rana dragged the ſweet ſufferer by her gown, from 
her hiding-place, inveight againſt her, threaten- 
ing her: She, all patient, — 454 her hands croſſed 
on her boſom, praying for mercy, not by ſpeech, 
but by her eyes, which, however, wept not: And 
cauſing her to be carried up to her chamber, there 


puniſhed her with the Strait Waiſtcoat, as ſhe had 


threatened. 
Father Mareſcotti was greatly affected with Lau- 
ra's relation, as well as with what he had himſelf 


obſerved: But on his return to Bologna, dreading 
to acquaint her Mother, for her own ſake, with 
the treatment her Clementina met with, he only 


ſaid, he did not quite apptove of it; and adviſed 
her not to oppoſe the young Lady's being brought 
home, if the Biſhop and the General came into it: 
But he laid the whole matter before the Biſhop, who 
wrote to the General to join with him out of hand, 
to releaſe. their Siſter from her preſent bondage : 

And the General meeting the Biſhop on a ſet day 


at Milan, for that preps the Lady was accorc- 


ingly releaſed. 

A breach enſued upon it, with Lady Sforza and 
her Daughter; who would have it, Clementina 
was much better for their management. They had 
by terror broken her ſpirit, and her paſſiveneſs was 
reckoned upon as an indication of amendment. 


© The Marchioneſs being much indiſpoſed, the 


young Lady, attended by her Camilla, was carried 
© to 
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to Naples; where it is ſuppoſed ſhe now is. Poor 
young Lady, how has ſhe been hurried about — 
But who can think of her Couſin Laurana Wigs 
extreme indignation : 

* Mrs. Beaumont writes, that the Biſhop mals 
fain have prevailed upon his Brother the General 
to join with him in an invitation to Sir Charles 
Grandiſon to come over, as a laſt expedient, be- 
fore they locked her up either in a-Nunnery, or in 
ſome private houſe : But the General would by no 
means come into it. | 
© He aſked, What was propoſed to be the end of 
Sir Charles” V iſit, were all that was wiſhed from it 
to follow, in his Siſter's reſtored mind ?— He never, 
he ſaid, would give his conſent that ſhe ſhould de 
the wife of an Engliſh proteſtant. 

The Biſhop declared, that he was far from wiſh- 
ing her to be ſo : But he was for leaving that to 
after-conſideration. Could they but reſtore his Siſter 
to her reaſon, that reaſon, co-operating with her 
principles, might anſwer all their hopes. | 
He might try his expedient, the General ſaid, 
with all his wg But he looked upon the Cheva- 
lier Grandiſon to be a man of art; and he was 
ſure, he muſt have entangled his Siſter by: methods 
impetceptible to her, and to them; but yet more 
efficacious to his ends, than an open declaration, 
Had he not, he aſked, found means to faſcinate 
Olivia, and as many women as he came into com- 
pany with ?—For his part, he loved not the Che- 
valier. He had forced him by his intrepidity to be 
civil to him; But forced civility was but a tem- 
porary one. It was his way to judge of cauſes by 


the effects: And this he knew, —— he had loſt a 


Siſter who would have been a jewel in the crown 

of a prince: And would not be anſwerable for con- 

ſequences, if he and Sir Charles Grandiſon were 

once more to meet, be it where it would. 

Father Mareſcotti, however, joining, as the 
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© Biſhop writes, with him, and the Marchioneſs, in 
© a defire to try this expedient ; and being ſure that 
© the Marquis and Signor Jeronymo wouſd not be 
© averſe to it, he took a reſolution to write over to 
© him, as has been related.” | 
This, Lucy, is the ſtate of the unhappy caſe, as 
briefly and as clearly as my memory will ſerve to give 
it. And what a rememberer, if I may make a word, 
is the heart !—Not a circumſtance eſcapes it. 
And now it remained for me to know of Sir Charles, 
what anſwer he had returned. 
Was not my ſituation critical, my dear? Had Sir 
Charles aſked my opinion, before he had taken his re- 
ſolutions, I ſhould have given it with my whole heart, 
that he ſhould fly to the comfort of the poor Lady. 
But then he would have ſhewn a ſuſpenſe unworthy 


of Clementina ; and a compliment to me, which a 


good man, ſo circumſtanced, ought not to make. 


My regard for him (yet what a poor affected word 


is regard /) was nevertheleſs as ſtrong as ever. Ge- 
nerolity, or rather Juſtice, to Clementina, and that 
ſo often, to you, avowed regard to him, pulled m 
heart two ways. I thought I wanted to conſider with 
myſelf for a few moments, being deſirous to clear to 
my own heart the conduct that I was to ſhew on this 
trying occaſion, as well of precipitation as of af- 
fectation; and my Couſin Reeves juſt then coming 
in for ſomething ſhe wanted, I took the opportunity 
to walk to the other end of the room ; and while a 
ſhort complimental diſcourſe paſſed between them, 
Harriet Byron, faid I to myſelf, be not mean. Haſt 
ac thou not the example of a Clementina before thec ? 
Her Religion and her Love, combating together, 
have overturned the noble creature's reaſon. Thou 
c canſt not be called to fuch a trial: But canſt thou 
<< not ſhew, that if thou wer?, thou couldſt have ated 
&« greatly, if not /o greatly? —Sir Charles Grandiſon 
« is juſt: He cht to prefer to thee the excellent 
a tina. Priority of claim, eompaſſion — 
| „ the 
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ec the noble ſufferer, merits ſo ſuperior l love him 
« for his merits : Shall I not love merits, nearly as 
« great, in one of my own Ser? The ſtruggle will 
« coſt thee ſomething : But try to be above thyſelf. 
« Baniſhed to thy retirement, to thy pillow, thought 
« ], be all the girl. Often have J contended for the 
« dignity of my Sex ; letme now be an example to 
« myſelf, and not unworthy in my own eyes (when 
« come to reflect) of an union, could it have been 
« effected, with a man whom a Clementina looked 
<« up to with hope.” F 601 

My Couſin being withdrawn, and Sir Charles ap- 
proaching me, I attempted to aſſume a dignity of 
aſpect, without pride; and I ſpoke, while ſpirit was 
high in me, and to keep myſelf up to it—My heart 
bleeds, Sir, for the diſtreſſes of your Clementina 
[Yes, Lucy, ſaid I, your Clementina] : Beyond ex- 
preſſion, I admire the greatneſs of her behaviour; 
and moſt ſincerely lament her diſtreſſes. What, that 
is in the power of man, cannot Sir Charles Grandi- 
ſon ſo ? You have honoured me, Sir, with the title 
of $i/ter : In the tenderneſs of that relation, permit 
me to ſay, that I dread the effects of the General's 
petulance : I feel next for you the pain that it muſt 
giye to your humane heart to be once more perſon- 
ally preſent to the woes of the inimitable Clementina: 
But I am ſure you did not heſitate a moment about 
leaving all your friends here in England, and reſolv- 
ing to haſten over to try, at leaſt, what can be done 
for the noble ſufferer. 

Had he praiſed me highly for this my addreſs to 
him, it would have looked, ſuch was the ſituation on 
both fides, as if he had thought this diſintereſted be- 
haviour in me, an extraordinary piece of magnani- 
mity and ſelf-denial; and, of conſequence, as if he 
had fuppoſed I had views upon him, which he won- 
dered ] could give up. He is the moſt delicate of 
human minds, | f 

| He 


— 
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He led me to my ſeat, and taking his by me, till 
holding my paſſive hand - Ever ſince I have had the 
honour of Miſs Byron's acquaintance, I have conſi- 
dered her as one of the molt excellent of women, My 


heart demands alliance with hers; and hopes to be 


allowed its claim, tho* ſuch are the delicacies of ſi- 
tuation, that | ſcarcely dare truſt to myſelf to ſpeak 
upon the ſubject. From the firſt, I called Miſs Byron 
my Siſter ; but ſhe is re to me than the deareſt Siſ- 
ter; and there is a more: tender fr. endſhip that I aſ- 
pire to hold with her, whatever may be the accidents 
on either ſide, to bar a further with : And this I muſt 
hope, that ſhe will not deny me, ſo long as it ſhall, 
be conſiſtent with her other attachments. 
He pauſed. I made an effort to ſpeak : But ſpeech 
was denied me, My face, as I felt, glowed like the 
e oats 
My heart, reſumed he, is ever on my lips. It is 
tortured when I cannot ſpeak all that is in it. Pro- 
feſſions I am not accuſtomed ta make. As I am not 


_ conſcious of being unworthy 'of your friendſhip, I 


will /upp:ſe it; and further talk to you of my affairs 

and engagements, as that tender friendſhip may 

warrant. 4 | Der 
Sir, you do me honour, was all I could ſay. 

I had a Letter from the faithful Camilla, I hold 
not a correſpondence with her: But the treatment 
that her young Lady met with, of which ſhe had got 
ſome general intimations, and ſome words that the 
Biſhop ſaid to her, which expreſſed his wiſhes that I 
would make them one more viſit at Bologna, urged 
her to write, begging of me, for Heaven's ſake, to 


go over. But unleſs one of the family had written to 


me, and by conſent of others of it, what hope had I 
of a welcome, after I had been as often refuſed, as I 


had requeſted while I was in Italy, to be admitted to 


the preſence of the Lady, who was ſo deſirous of one 
interview more ? — Eſpecially, as Mrs, Beaumont 
| Cav? 
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gave me no encouragement to go, but the contrary, 
from what ſhe obſerved of the inclinations of the fa- 


Mrs. Beaumont is ſtill of opinion, 25 in the con- 
cluſion of the Letter before you, that I ſhould not go, 
unleſs the General and the Marquis join their requeſts 


to thoſe of the Marchioneſs, the Biſhop, and Father 


Mareſcotti. But I had no ſooner peruſed the Biſhop's 
Letter, than I wrote, that I would moſt chearfully 
comply with his wiſhes : But that I ſhould be glad 
that I might not be under any obligation to go fur- 
ther than Bologna: where I might have the happi- 
neſs to attend my Jeronymo, as. well as his Siſter, 

I had a little twitch at my heart, Lucy. I was 
ſorry for it : But my judgment was intirely with 
him. 
And now, madam, you will wonder, that you ſee 
not any preparations for my departure. All is pre- 
pared: I only wait for the company of one gentleman, 
whois ſettling his affairs with all expedition to go with 
me. He is an able, a ſkilful ſurgeon, who has had 
great practice abroad, and in the armies : And having 
acquired an eaſy fortune, is come to ſettle in his na- 
tive country, My Jeronymo expreſſes himſelf diſſatiſ- 
fied with his ſurgeons, If Mr. Lowr RER can be of 
ſervice to him, how happy ſhall I think myſelf!: And 
if my preſence can be a means to reſtore the noble 
Clementina — But how dare I hope it? And yet I 
am perſuaded, that in her caſe, and with ſuch a tem- 
per of mind (unuſed to hardſhip and oppoſition as ſhe 
hid been) the only way to recover her, would have 
been by complying with her in every thing that her 


heart or head was earneſtly ſet upon: For what con- 


tioul was neceſſary to a young Lady, who never, 

even in the height of her malady,. uttered a:wiſh or 

thought that was contrary to her duty either to God, 

or her parents; nor yet to the honour of her name; 

8 me, madam, to ſay, to the pride of her 
ex 
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1 am under an obligation to go to Paris, pro- 
ceeded he, from the will of my late friend Mr, Dan- 
by. I ſhall ſtop there for a day or two only, in or- 
der to put things in a way for my laſt hand, on my 
return from Italy. 


When Jam in Italy, I ſtrall perhaps de enabled to 


adjuſt to or three accounts: that ſtand out, in rela- 
tion tothe affairs of my Ward. 4 


This day at dinner I ſhall ſee Mrs. Oldham, and 
her Sons; and in the afternoon, at tea, Mrs. O Hara 


and her Huſband, and Captain Salmonet.- 
To- morrow, I hope for the honour of your com- 


pany, madam, and Mr. and Mrs. Reeves's at dinner; 
and: be fo good as to engage them for the reſt of the 


day. You muſt not deny me; becauſe I ſhall want 
your influence upon Charlotte, to make her fix Lord 
G's happy day, that I may be able to fee their hands 
united before I ſet out: As my return will be un- 
certain _ | 

Ah, Lucy ! more twitches juſt'ther!— 

Thurſday nextis the day fixed for the triple mar- 
riage of the Danby's. I have promifed to give Miſs 
Danby to Mr. Galliard, and to dine with them and 
their friends at Enfield. | 

If I. can ſee my Lord W. and Charlotte happy be- 
fore I go, I ſhall be bighly gratified. | 

It isanother of my wiſhes; to ſee my friend Beau- 


champ in England firſt; and to leave him in poſſeſ- 
ſion of his Father's love, and of his Mother-in-law's 
civility. Dr. Bartlett and he will be happy in each- 


other. I ſhall correſpond with the Doctor. He 


greatly. admires you, madam, and will communicate 


to you all you ſhall think worthy of your notice, re- 
lating to the proceedings of a man who will always 
think himſelf honoured by your enquiries after him. 


Ah, Lucy! Sir Charles Grandiſon then ſighed. He 
ſeemed to look more than he ſpoke. I will not pro- 
miſe for my heart, if he treats me with more * 
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the tenderneſs of ftiendſhip : If he gives me room to 
think that he wiſhes—But what can he wiſh ? He 
ought to be, he mut be, Clementina's: And I will 
endeavour to make myſelf happy, if I can maintain 
the ſecond place in his friendſhip : And when he of- 
fers me this, ſhall I, Lucy, be ſo little as to be diſ- 
pleaſed with the man, who cannot be to me all that [ 
had once hoped he could be? No !—He ſhall be 
the ſame glorious creature in my eyes ; I will admire 
his goodneſs of heart, and greatneſs of mind; and I 
will think him intitled to my utmoſt gratitude for the 
protection he gave me from a man of violence, and 
for the kindneſs he has already ſhewn me. ls not 
friendſhip the baſis of my Love? And does he not ten- 
der me that 3 | 
Nevertheleſs at the time, do what I could, I found 
a tear ready to ſtart, My heart was very untoward, 
Lucy; and I was guilty of a little female turn. When 
I found the twinkling of my eyes would not diſperſe 
the too ready drop, and felt it ſtealing down my 
cheek, 1 wiped it off— The poor Emily, faid I— 
She will be grieved at parting with you. Emily loves 
her Guardian, 
And I love my Ward, I once had a thought, ma- 
dam, of begging your protection of Emily: But as I 
have two Siſters, I think ſhe will be happy under 
theit wings, and in the protection of my good Lord 
L. and the rather as I have no doubt of overcoming 
her unhappy Mother, by making her huſband's in- 
tereſt a guaranty for her tolerable, if not good, be- 
haviour to her child. 

I was glad to carry my thoughts out of myſelf, as 
I may ſay, and from my own concerns. We all, Sir, 
ſaid I, look upon Mr. faking as a future— 


Huſband for Emily, madam ? interrupted he—Tt 
muſt not be at my motion. My friend ſhall be intitled 
to ſhare with me my whole eſtate ; but I will never 
ſeek to lead the choice of my WARD. Let Emily, 
ſome time hence, find out the huſband _ be 

| appy 
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happy with ; Beauchamp the wife he can * Emily 
if I can help i it, ſhall not be the wife of any man's 
convenience, Beauchamp is nice, and I will be as 
nice for my WARD. And the more ſo, as I hope ſhe 
herſelf wants not delicacy, There is a cruelty in per- 
ſuaſion, where the heart rejects the perſon propoſed, 
whether the urger be 2 or guardian. 

Lord bleſs mes thought I, what a man is this! 

Do you expect Mr. . en ſoon, Sir! A 

Every day, madam, 

And} is it poſſible, Sir, that you can bring all theſe 
things | to bear before you leave England, ad 89. lo 
yon ! 

I fear nothing but Charlotte's whiaſies, Have 


you, madam, any reaſon to apprehend that ſhe is- 


averſe to an alliance with Lord G.? His Father and 
Aunt are very importunate for an early celebration. 
None at all, Sir. | 

Then I ſhall depend much upon yours, 3 and Lord 
and Lady L's influence over her. | 

He beſought my excuſe, for detaining my atten- 
tion ſo long. Upon his motion to go, my two Cole 
ſins came in. He took even a ſolemn leave of me, 
and a very reſpectful one of them. 

I had. kept up my ſpirits to their utmoſt ſtretch: 
I deſired my Couſins to excuſe me for a few minutes: 
His departure from me was ten ſolemn; and I hur- 
ried up to my cloſet; and after a few involuntary ſobs, 
a flood of tears relieved me. I beſought, on my knees, 
peace to the diſturbed mind of the excellent lemen- 
tina, calmneſs and reſignation to my own, and ſafety 
to Sir Charles. And then, drying my eyes at the glaſs, 
I went down ſtairs to my Couſins; and on their en- 
quiries (with looks of deep concern) after the occa-· 
fion of my red eyes, I ſaid, All is over! All is over! 
my dear Couſins, I cannot blame him: He is all that 
is noble and good I can ſay no more juſt now. The 
RED For ſhall have from my pen.. * 
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I went up ſtairs to write : And except for one half 
hour at dinner, and another at tea, I ſtopt not till I 
had done. | 2 1 
And here, quite tired, uneaſy, vexed with my ſelf, 
yet hardly knowing why, I laid down my pen.— 
Take what I have written, my dear Couſin Raeves: 
If you can read it, do: And then diſpatch it to my 
Lucy, S : | | 
But, on ſecond Thoughts, I will ſhew it to the 
two Ladies, and Lord L. before it is ſent away. They 
will be curious to know what paſſed in a converſa- 
tion, where the critical circumſtances both of us were 
in, required à ny which I am not ſure was ſo 
well obſerved on my fide, as on his. 
I ſhall, I know, have their pity : But let nobody 
who pities not the noble Clementina, ſhew any for 
HARRIET ByRoN. 
LETTER VII. 
Miſi By RON. In Gontinuetion. 
«tc; Tuſeday Night, April 4. 
Miss Grandiſon came to me juſt as we had ſup- 
ped. She longed, ſhe ſaid, to ſee me; but was 
prevented coming before, and deſired to xnow what 
kad paſſed between her Brother and me this morning. 
I gave her the Letter, which I had but a little before 
concluded. He had owned, ſhe faid, that he had break- 
faſted with me; and ſpoke of me to her, and Lord 
and Lady L. with an ardor, that gave them pleaſure. 
She put my Letter into her boſom, I may, I hope, 
Harriet—If you pleaſe, madam, faid CC. 
a if you pleaſe, madam, repeated ſhe ; and with that 
do lo-rovs accent too, my Harriet - My Siſter and L 
have been in tears this morning: Lord L. had much 
ado to forbear. Sir Charles will ſoon leave us. 
It can't be helped, Charlotte. Did you dine to-day 
in St. James's Square? 


: f No, 


' 
2 
| 
| 
. 
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No, indeed My Brother had a certain tribewith 
him; and the woman allo, It is very difficult, I be- 
lieve, Harriet, for good people to forbear doing ſome- 
thing more than goodneſs requires of them. 

Could you not, Charlotte, have ſat at table with 
them for ene hour or two ? 

My Brother did not aſæ me. He did not expett it. 
He gives every-body their choice, you know, He 
told me laſt night who were to dine with him to-day, 
and ſuppoſed I would chooſe to dine with Lady L. or 
with y:u, he was ſo free as to ſay, 

He did us an honour, which you thought too great 
a one. But if he had aſked you, Charlotte— 
Then I ſhould have bridled. Indeed, I aſked him, 
If he did not over-do it. 

W hat was his anſwer ? | 

Perhaps he might—But I, ſaid he, may never ſee 
Mrs. Oldham again. I want to inform myſelf of her 
future intentions, with a view («ver · de it again, Char- 
lotte!) to make her eaſy and happy for life. Her 
children are in the world, I want to give her a credit 
that will make her remembered by them, as they grow 


up, with . I hope I am ſuperior to forms. She 1s 


conſcious, I can pity her. She is a gentlewoman z 
and intitled to a place at any man's table to whom 
ſhe never was a ſervant. She never was mine, 
And what, Miſs Grandiſon, could you ſay in an- 
ſwer ? aſked I, | 
What — Why put up my lip. 
Ungracious girl ! 


ſuch caſes as this, that would not a woman. 
Sir Charles wants not delicacy, my dear, ſaid J. 

He muſt ſuppoſe, that I ſhould: have ſat ſwelling, 
and been reſerved : He was right not to aſk me 80 
be quiet, Harriet—And yet, perhaps, you would be 
as tame to a huſband's miſtreſs, as you ſeem favour- 
able to a Father's. | of 371 


I can't help it. That may become a man to.do in 


| She then put on one of her arch lozks— i 5 


| 
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The caſes differ, ;Charlotte—But do you know 
what paſſed between the generous man, and the 
mortified woman and her children; moriifed as they 
mut be by his goodneſs ? 10 

Yes, yes; I had curioſity enough to ak Dr. Bart- 
lett about it all. 

Pray, Charlotte 

Dr. Bartlett is favourable to every- body, ſinners as 
well as ſaints He began with praiſing the modeſty of 
her dreſs, the humility of her behaviour: He ſaid, that 
ſhe trembled and looked down, till ſhe was re- aſſured 
by Sir Charles. Such creatures have all their tricks, 
J 5. | 

You, Charlotte, are not favourable to ſinners, and 
hardly to ſaints. But pray proceed. 

Why, he re- aſſured the woman, as I told you: And 
then proceeded to aſk many queſtions of the elder 
Oldham! pitied that young fellow—to have a Mo- 
ther in his eye, whoſe very tenderneſs to the young 
ones kept alive the ſenſe of her guilt. And yet what 
would ſhe have been, had ſhe not been doubly tender 
to the innocents, who were born to ſhame from her 


fault? The young man acknowledged a military ge- 


nius, and Sir Charles told him, that he would, on 
his return from a journey he was going to take, con- 
ſider whether he could not do him ſervice in the way 


he choſe. He gave him, it ſeems, a brief lecture on 


what he ſhould aim to be, and what avoid, to qualify 


himſelf for a man of true honour ; and ſpoke very 
| handſomely of ſuch gentlemen of the army as are 
real gentlemen. The young fellow, continued Miſs. 


Grandiſon, may look upon himſeif to be as good as 


provided for, ſince my Brother never gives the moſt 


diſtant hope, that is not followed by abſolute cer- 


tainty, the firſt opportunity, not that Mrs, but 


which he can matte. | 
He took great notice of the little boys. He dilated 
their hearts, and ſet them a prating ; and was pleaſed 
% with 
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with their prate. The Doctor, who had ncver ſeen 
him before in the company of children, applauded 
him for his vivacity, and condeſcending talk tv them. 
The tendereſt Father in the world, he ſaid, could 
not have behaved more tenderly, or ſhewed himſelf 
more delighted with his own children, than he did 
with thoſe brats of Mrs. Oldham. 

Ah, Charlotte ! And is it out of doubt, that you 
are the Daughter of Lady Grandiſon, and Siſter of 
Sir Charles Grandiſon? — Well, but I believe you 


are Some children take after the Father, ſome after 


the Mother — Forgive me, my dear. 
But I won't. I have a great mind to quarrel with 
you; Harriet. A1 Mis 
Pray don't; becauſe I could neither help, nor can 
be ſorry for, what J have ſaid, : 
Why he made preſents to the children. I don't 
know what they were; nor could the Doctor tell 
me. I ſuppoſe very handſome ones; for he has the 
ſpirit of a'prince. He enquired very particularly 
after the circumſtances of the Mother ; and was 
more kind to her than many people would be to their 
own Mothers. — He can account for this, I ſuppoſe— 
tho* I cannot. The woman, it is true, is of a good 
family, and ſo forth: But that enhances her crime. 
Natural children abound in the preſent age. Keeping 
is faſhionable, Good men ſhould not countenance 
ſuch” wretches.— But my Brother and you are chari- 
table creatures — With all my heart, child. Virtue, 
however, has at leaſt as much to ſay on one fide of 
the queſtion as on the other. ; | | 
When the poor children are in the world, as your 


o 


Brother ſaid—W hen the poor women are penitents, 
true penitents —Your Brother's treatment of Mrs. 
Giffard was different. He is in both inftances an 
imitator of the Almighty ; an humbler of the impe- 
nitent, and an encourager of thoſe that repent. 
216553 4856"! | * : | Well, 
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Well, well: He is undoubtedly a good ſort of 
young man, and Harriet, you are a good fort of 
young woman. here much is given, much. is 
required: You have not given me ſuch a large quan- 
tity of charity as either of you may boaſt: And how 
can I help it? But however, the woman went away 
bleſſing and praiſing him; and that the Doctor ſays, 
more with her eyes, than ſhe was able to do in words. 
The elder youth departed in rapturous reverence ; 
The children hung about his knees, on thetrs, The 
Doctor will have it, that it was without bidding 
Perhaps ſo—He raiſed them by turns to his arms, 
and kiſſed them. Why, Harriet; your eyes gliſten, 
child. They would have run over, l ſuppoſe, had you 
been there ! Is it, that your heart is weakened with 
your preſent ſituation ? I hope not. No, you are a 
good creature | And I ſee that the mention of a beha- 
viour greatly generous, however ſlightly made, will 
have its force upon a heart ſo truly benevolent as 
yours. You muft be Lady Grandiſon, my dear: In- 
died you muſt.— Well, but I muſt be gone. You 
dine with us to-morrow, my Brother ſays, 

He did alk me; and defired me to engage my Cou- 
fins. But he repeated not the invitation when he went 


away, 

He depends upon your coming: and ſo do we. 
He is to talk to me before you, it ſeems © I can't tell 
about what: But by his hurrying on every-thing, it 
it is plain he is preparing to leave us. | | 

He is, madam. | 

“ He is, madam ! And with that dejected air, 
and mendicant voice —Speak up like a woman | — 
The ſooner he ſets out, if he ma? go, the ſooner he 
will return. Come, come, Harriet, you /ball be Lady 
Grandiſon ſtill— 4% “ and that /igh too! Theſe love- 
ſick folks have a language that nobody elſe can talk 
to them in: And thea ſhe affectedly ſighed—Is that 


right, Harriet? She ſighed * it is not ? | 


ks Vor. IV. 
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I never knew what a ſigh was, but when my Father 
vexed . ; and that was more for fear he ſhould 
one day be as cruel to me, than for her fake. We 
can be very generous for others, Harriet, when we 
apprehend that one day we may want the ſame pity 
ourſelves. Our beſt paſſions, my dear, have their 
mixtures of ſelf- love. 

You have drawn a picture of human nature, Char- 
lotte, that I don't like. 

It /s a likeneſs for all that. 

She aroſe, ſnatched my hand, hurried to the door 
Ehe with us, Harriet, and Couſin Reeves, as ſoon 
as youcan to-morrow. I want to talk to you, my dear 
(to me) of a hundred thouſand things before dinner, 
Remember we dine early. 5 

Away ſhe fluttered— Happy Miſs Grandiſon 
What charming ſpirits ſhe has! 


LETTER IX. 

Miſs Byron. In Continuation. | 
| | 3 Meducſday, April 8. 
\ /T ISS Jervois came to me this morning by fix ; 
impatient, as ſhe ſaid, to communicate good 
news to me. I was in my cloſet writing. I could not 

fleep. | | 
I have ſeen my Mother, ſaid ſhe ; and we are good 


ftiends. Was ſhe ever unkind to me, madam 

Dear creature! ſaid I, and claſped her to my bo- 
ſom, you are a ſweet girl ! Oblige me with the par- 
ticulars. . 3 

Let me, Lucy, give you, as near as I can recol- 
lect, the amiable young creature's words and actions 
on this occaſion. 70 | 

Sit down, my love, ſaid I —What ! when I am 
talking of a reconciled Mother] And to dear Mifs | 
Byron No, indeed. | + __ 1 

She often held out one open hand, while the 


forefinger of the other, in full action, patted it; as 
| | at 
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at other times both were ſpread, with pretty wonder 
and delight: And thus ſhe began: ; 

W hy, you muſt know, it was about fix o'clock yeſ- 
terday afternoon, that my Mother and her huſband, 
and Captain Salmonet, came. I was told of their 
viſit,, but two hours before: And when the coach 
ſtopped, and I at the window ſaw them alight, I 
thought I ſhould have fainted away. I would have 
given half I was worth in the world to have been a 
hundred miles off. 

Dr. Bartlett was there, and received them. My 
Guardian was unexpectedly engaged in anſwering 
a Letter ſent him by Lord W. for which a gentle- 
man waited : But they had not been there à quarter 
of an hour, when heentered, and made apologies to 
them in his uſual gracious manner. Never, the 
Doctor ſays, did any-body look ſo reſpectful as the 
Major and the Captain; and they would have made 
apologies to my Guardian, for their laſt behaviour to 
him; but he would not let them. And my Mother, 
the Doctor ſays, from the very firſt, behaved prettily. 

The moment ſhe aſked for me, my Guardian him- 
ſelf condeſcended to come up to me, and took my 
hand Was not that very good of him ?—My dear, 
ſaid he, as he led me down ſtairs (and ſpoke ſo kindly) 
don't tremble ſo: Am ] not with you ?—Your Mo- 
ther is very calm and compoſed : You muſt aſk her 
blefling. I ſhall eaſe your tender heart of every pang. 
I ſhall hint to you what to do, and how to behave to 
the gentlemen, as occaſions ariſe. | 

He had no fooner ſaid the words, but the drawing- 
room-door gave way to his hand, and I was in the 


room with him. 


Down on my knees dropt I—as I now do to you: 
But I could not ſpeak. Thus I did [And ſhe kiſſed 
my hand, and bowed her face upon it]. And my Mo- 
ther raiſed * me — Von muſt raiſe me, madam—Yes, 
juſt ſo—And ſhe kiſſed me too, and wept on my neck; 
and called me 8 ; and encouraged me, 

| 2 and 
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and faid ſhe loved me, as ſhe loved her own ſoul — 
And I was encouraged, 

My Guardian then, with the air nad manner of a 
gracious. prince, took my hand, and preſented it firſt 
to the Major, then to the Captain ;-and they each 
kiſſed my hand, and ſpoke in my praiſe, I can 't tell 
how many fine things. 

Major, ſaid my Guardian, when he a me 
to him, you muſt excuſe the dear child's weakneſs of 
ſpirits : She wiſhes you all happineſs on your nuptials: 
She has let me know, that ſhe is very deſirous to do 
you ſervice for her Mother's ſake. _ 

The Major ſwore by his ſoul, I was an angel !|— 
Captain 6 ſaid, that, by his ſalvation, I was a 
charming young Lady 
My Mother wept—O Sir, ſaid ſhe to my Guardi- 
an: And dropping down in à chair by the window, 
not a word more could ſhe ſpeak. 

an ran to her, and claſped my arms about her. She 

the more: 1 wiped her eyes with her own hand- 
kerhif I told her, it went to my heart to ſee her 
: I begged ſhe would ſpare me this grief. 

be claſped her arms then about me, and kiſſed my 
cheek and my forehead. O og I, it is very good 
of you, my dear Mother. 

Then came my Guardian to us, and he kindly 
took my Mother's hand, -and conducted her to the 
fire · ſide; and he led me, and placed me by her, at the 
tea- table: And he made the Major and the Captain 
fit down by him: So much — in his coun- 
tenance. O madam, I ſhall be an idolater, I am 
afraid. And he ſaid, Emily, my dear, you will make 
tea for us. My Siſter dined. abroad, madam, to my 
Mother.—Yes, Sir, I will, us: I: And I was as 
lively as a bird. 

But before the ſervants came in, Let me tell you, 
madam, ſaid he, what Miſs Jervois has propoſed to 
me. They were in ſilent ex i 
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She has deſired that you, Major, will accept from 
her, for your mutual uſe, of an additional 100 l. a 
year ; which I ſhall order to. be paid you quarterly, 
curing Mrs. O Hara's life, not doubting but you wil 
make her as happy as it is in your power to make her. 


My Mother bowed, coloured with gratitude;-and: 


looked obliged, 

And ſhe begs of you, madam, N to my Mo- 
ther, that you will accept, as from the Aajor, ano- 
ther 1001. a year, for pin- money, which he, or which 
yu, madam, will draw upon me for; alſo quarterly, 
if you chooſe. not to trouble him to do it: For this 
100 J. a year muſt be appropriated to your ſole and 
ſeparate uſe, madam; and not be an your con- 
troul, Major G 

Good God] Sir! faid the Major—What a wretch 
was I, the laſt time I was here There is no bear- 
ing of this 

He got up, and went to the window: And the 
Captain ſaid, Bleſſed Jeſu.! and ſomething elſe, which 
I could not mind; for I was weeping like a baby. 

What, Sir, ſaid my Mother! 400 l a year! Do 
you mean ſo :I do, madam And, Sir, to be ſo ge- 
nerouſly paid me my 100 “. of it, as if I received it 
not from my child, but from my huſband l Good 
God! how do you overpower me, Sir | What ſhame, 
what remorſe do you ſtrike into my heart! 

And my poor Mother's tears ran down as faſt as 
mine, 

O madam, ſaid the dear girl to me, claſping ber 
arms about me, how your tender heart is touched ! 
It is well you were not there! 


Dr. Bartlett came in to tea. My Guardian would 


not permit Antony, who offered himſelf, to wait. 
Antony had been my own Papa's ſervant, when my 

Mother was not ſo good. 
Nothing but bleſſings, nothing but looks ar words 
of admiration and gratitude, paſſed all the tea-time. 
1 How 
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How their hearts rejoiced, I warrant !—ls it not a 
charming thing, madam, to make peoples hearts 
glad ?—To be ſure it is! How many hearts has my 
Guardian rejoiced! You muſt bid him be croſs to me, 
or I ſhall: not know what to do with myſelf - But 
then, if he were, I ſhould only get by myſelf, and 
cry and be angry with myſelf, and'think he could 
not be to blame. x) 

O my love, my Emily! ſaid I, take care of your 
gratitude : That drew in your true friend. 

Well, but how can it be helped, madam ? Can a 
right heart be ungrateful ? Dr. Bartlett ſays, There 
is no ſuch thing as true happineſs in this life: And 
is ĩt not better to be unhappy from good men and wo- 
men, than from bad Dear madam, why you have 
often made me unhappy, becauſe of your goodneſs to 


me; and becauſe Iknew, that/I'neither could deſerve 


nor return it. | 
The dear prater went on—My Guardian called 
me aſide, when tea was over: My Emily, ſaid he 
{1 do love he ſhould call me his Emily !—But all the 
world is his Emily, I think]. Let me ſee what you 
will do with theſe two notes; giving me two Bank- 
notes of 25. each. Preſent pin · money and caſh may 
be wanted. We will ſuppoſe that your Mother has 


been married a quarter of a year. Her pin- money and 


the additional annuity may commence from the 25th 
of December laſt. Let me, Emily, when they go 
away, ſee the graceful manner in which you will diſ- 
poſe of the notes: And from Mr. O Hara's behaviour 
upon it, we ſhall obſerve whether he is a man with 
whom your Mother, if it be not her own fault (now 
yon have made it their intereſt to be kind to each other) 
may live well: But let the motion be all your own. 


low god this was ! I could have kiſſed the hand 


that gave me the notes, if I thought it would not 
have looked too free, 8 
1 underſtand you, Sir, ſaid I. 3 
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And when they went away, pouring out their very 
hearts. in grateful joy, I addrefſed myſelf to Mr. 
O Hara: Sir, ſaid I, it is proper that the payment of 
the additional annuity ſhould have a commencement : 
Let it be from Chriſtmas laſt, Accept of the firſt pay- 
ment from my own hands—And I gave him one 251. 
note: And, looking at my Mother, with a look of 
duty, for fear he ſhould miſtake, and diſcredit himſelf 
in the eyes of the deepeſt diſcerner in the world, gave 
him the other, . ; 

He looked firſt upon one, then upon the other nate, 
with ſurprize—And then bowing to the ground to 
me, and to' my Guardian, he ſtept to my Mother, 
and preſented them both to her—Y ou, madam, ſaid 
he, muſt ſpeak : T cannot as I ought: God ſend me 
with a whole heart out of this houſe ! He hurried out, 
and when he was in the hall, wiped his eyes, and 
_—_ like a child, as one of the ſervants told my 

nne. 

My Mother looked upon one note, as her huſband 
had done, and upon the other; and, lifting up her 
eyes, embraced me- And would have ſaid ſomething 
to my Guardian, but he prevented her, by ſaying— 
Emily will be always dutiful to you, madam, and re- 
ſpectful to Mr. O Hara: May you be happy together 

And he led her out - Was ever ſuch a condeſcen- 
ſion ! He led her out to her huſband, who, being a 
little recovered, was juſt about to give ſome money 
to the ſervant, who was retiring from the offer—No- 
body, faid my Guardian, graciouſly ſmiling, pays 
my ſervants Gin myſelf, Mr. O Hara. They are 
good people, and merit my favour, 

And he went to the very door with my Mother, I 1 
could not, I ran back, crying for joy, into the draw- 
ing- room, when they went out of it. I could not 
bear myſelf, How could I, you know, madam 7 — 
Captain Salmonet all the time wiped his eyes, ſhrugged 
his ſhoulders, lifted up his hands, and cried out upon 
Jeſu ; and once or twice he croſſed himſelf : But all 

E 4 . the 
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the time my Guardian looked and acted, as if thoſe 
actions and praiſes were nothing to be proud of. 

When he came in to me, I aroſe, and threw my- 
ſelf at his feet: but could only ſay, Thank you, Sir, 
tor your goodneſs to my Mother, He raiſed me. He 
ſat down by me: See, child (ſaid he, and he took 
my hand: My heart was ſenſible of the favour, and 
throbbed with joy) what it is in the power of people 
of fortune to do, You have a great one. Now your 
Mother is married, I have hopes of her. They will 
at leaſt keep up appearances to each other, and to the 
world. They neither of them want ſenſe. You have 
done an act of duty and benevolence both in one. 
The man who would ' grudge them this additional 
200 J. a year out of your fortune, to make your Pa- 
rent happy, ſhall not have my Emily—Shall he? 
Tour Emily, your happy Emily, Sir, has not, can- 
not have a heart, that is worth notice, if it be not im- 
plicitly guided by you. This I faid, madam; and it 

1s true. LL N 

And did he not, ſaid J, claſp his Emily to his ge- 
nerous boſom, when you ſaid ſo? Watts 

No, madam ; that would have been too great an 
Honour : But he called me, Good child ! And faid, 
You ſhall neyer be put to pay me an implicit regard: 
Yourown reaſon (and he called me child again) ſhall 
always be the judge of my conduct to you, and di- 
rect your obſervances of my advice. Something like 
this he ſaid ; but in a better manner than I can ſay it. 
He calls me oftener child, madam, than any-thing 
elſe, when we are alone together ; and is not quite ſo 
free, I think, at ſuch times, in his behaviour to me 
{yet is va/?ly gracious, I don't know how) as when 
we are in company—Why is that ?=I am ſure, I 
_ equally reſpect him, at one time as at another Do 
you think, madam, there is any thing in the obſerva- 
tion? is there any reaſon for it? I do love to ſtudy 
h 'm, and to find out the meaning of his very looks 3 | 
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well as his words, Sir Charles Grandiſon's heart is 
the book of heaven— May I not ſtudy it? 
Study it, my Love, while you have an opportu- . 
nity. But he will ſoon leave us: He will ſoon leave 
England. | Ws 
So I fear: And I will love and pity the poor Cle- 
mentina, whoſe heart is ſo much wounded and op- 
preſſed. But my Guardian ſhall be nobody's but yours. 
I have prayed night and day, the firſt thing, and the 
laſt thing, ever Kees I have heard of Lady Clemen- 
tina, that you, and nobody but you, may be Lady 
Grandiſon : And I will continue my prayers. — But, 
will you forgive me? I always conclude: them with 
praying, that you will both conſent to let che poor + 
Emily live with you. 21S, x An i 
Sweet girl ! The pow Emily, ſaid ſhe? -I em- 
braced her, and we mingled tears, both our hearts 
full, each for the other; and each perhaps for herſelf. 
She hurried. away. I reſumed my pen Run off 
what had paſſed, almoſt as ſwift as thought. I quit it, 
to prepare to attend my Couſins to St. James's Square. 


OR. DB” 
Miſs Byzox. In Continuation. = 


ISS Grandiſon, as I told you, took with her 
my Letter of yeſterday. As ſoon as my Cou- - 
im Reeves's and I entered Sir Charles's houſe, the two 
Siſters conducted us into the-drawing-room adjoin- 
ing to the dining-parlour, and.congratulated me an 
the high eompliment their Brother had made me, 


tho” in preference to themſelves, and his communi- 
. cativeneſs and tender behaviour to me. Lord L. join- 
ed us, and he, having read the Letter, congratulated 
me alſo— On what, Lucy ?—W hy on the poſſibility, 


that if the unhappy Clementina ſhould die; or if ſhe 
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ſhould be buried forlife in a nunnery ; or if ſhe ſhould 
be otherwiſe diſpoſed of ; why then, that your Har- 
riet may have room given her to hope for a civil huſ- 
band in Sir Charles Grandiſon, and half a heart: 
Is not this the ſum of theſe humbling congratula- 
tions ? | 2 3 5s 
Sir Charles, when we came, was in his Study with 
Mr. Lowther, the ſurgeon, whom he had engaged to 
go abroad with him: But he juſt came out to wel- 
come us; and then returned—He had alſo with him 
two phyſicians eminent for their knowledge in diſor- 
ders of the head, to whom he had before communi- 
cated the caſe of the unhappy Clementina ; and who 
brought to him in writing their opinions of the man- 
nerin which ſhe ought to be treated, according to the 
various ſymptoms of her diforder. 
When he joined us, he told us this; and faid very 
high things at the ſame time in praiſe of the Engliſh 
ſurgeons; and particularly of this gentleman: And 
added, that as nervous diſorders were more frequent 
in England, than in any country in the world, he was 
willing to hope, that the Engliſh phyſicians were 
more ſkilful than thoſe of any other country in the 
management of perſons afflicted with ſuch maladies : 
And as he was now invited over, he was determined 
to furniſh himſelf with all the means he could think 
of, that were likely to be uſeful in reſtoring and heal- 
ing friends ſo dear to him. n 1 7 
Miſs Grandiſon told him, that we were all in ſome 
apprehenſions, on his going to Italy, of that fierce and 
wrong · headed man the General. Miſs Byron ſaid 
ſhe, has told us, that Mrs. Beaumont adviſes not 
your going over. IM Allende of * 
The young Marquis della Porretta, ſaid he, is 
haſty ; but he is a gallant man, and loves his Siſter. 
His grief on the unhappy ſituation they are in, de- 
mands allowance. It is natutal in a heavy calamity 
to look out of ourſelves for the oecalion. I have not 


any apprehenſions from him, or from any-body — 


WY 
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The call upon me is a proper one. The iſſue muſt he 
left where it ought to be left. If my viſit will give 
comfort to any one of the family, I ſhall be rewarded: 
If to more. than one, happy—And, whatever be the 
event, ſhall be eaſter in myſelf, than I could be, were 
I not to comply with the requeſt of the Biſhop, were 
he only to have made it. 3 

Lord L. aked Sir Charles, whether he had fixed 
the day of his ſetting out? 

I have, ſaid he, within this half-hour. Mr. Low- 
ther has told me, that he ſhall be ready by the be- 
ginning of next week; and on Saturday-ſevennight I 
hope to be at Dover, on my way. 

We looked upon one another. Miſs Grandiſon 
told me afterwards, that my colour went and came 
ſeveral times, and that ſhe was afraid for me. My 
heart was indeed a little affected. I believe I mult 
not think of taking leave of him when he ſets out. 
Ah, Lucy! Nine days hence! Vet in leſs than nine 
days after that, I ſhall be embraced by the tendereſt 
relations that ever creature had to boaſt of. 
bir Charles taking his Siſter aſide, I want, ſaid he, 

to ſay a few words to you, Charlotte. They were 

about half an hour together; and then returning, I 

am encouraged to think, ſaid he, that Charlotte will 
give her hand to Lord G. She is a woman of honour, : 
and her heart muſt therefore go with it. I have a 

requeſt to make to her, before all you, our common 
friends The Earl of G. Lady Gertrude, Lord G. 

all join in one ſuit : It is, that I may be allowed to 
give my Sifter to Lord G. before I leave England. 

I have told you, Brother, that it is impoſſible, if 
you go away in nine or ten days time. . 

Sit Charles particularly requeſted my influence. I 
could have no doubt, I ſaid, but Miſs Grandiſon 
* oblige her Brother. 222 6's 
N vehemently oppoſed ſo early a day. 
£ To moſt affectio e manner oy with an air of 

ſeriouſneſs, he urged 4 a He ſaid, that it was. 
: , very 
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very proper for him to make ſome diſpoſitions of his 
affairs before he went abroad. He ſhould leave 
England with much more pleaſure, if he ſaw his 
Charlotte the wife of a man fo worthy as Lord G.: 
Lord G. ſaid he, adores you: Vou intend to be his: 
Reſolve to oblige your Brother, who, tho' he Can- 
not be happy himſelf, wiſhes to ſee you fo, 
O Sir Charles | ! faid ſhe, you ruin me by your ſo- 
lemnity, and by your goodneſs. 
Tue ſubject is not a light one. I am greatly in 
earneſt, Charlotte. I have many affairs on my hands, 
My heart is in this company; yet my engagements 
will permit me but few opportunities to enjoy. it be · 
tween this and Tueſday next. If you deny me now, 
1 muſt acquieſce: If you have more than punctilio 
to plead, fay you have; and 1 will not urge you 
further. 
And ſo this is the laſt time of aſking, Sir fon A 
little archly—= © 
Not the laſt time of my Lord G's—But of mine— 
But IL will not allow you now to anſwer me lightly. 
If you can name a day before Tueſday, you will 
great!y oblige me. I will leave you to conſider of it. 
And he withdrew. 
Every one then urged her to oblige her Brother. 
Lady L. very particularly. She told her, that he was 
intitled to her compliance ; ; and that he had ſpoken to 
her on this ſubjeR in a ſtill more earneſt manner. 
- She ſhould hardly be able to excuſe her, ſhe faid, if 
the ſerious hint he had given about ſettling his affairs 
before he went abroad, had not weight with her. 
- You know, Charlotte, continued ſhe, that he can 
have no motive but your good; and you have told 
me, that you intend to have Lord G. and that you 
eſteem his Father, his Aunt, and every one of his 
family, whom you have ſeen; and they are highly 
. pleaſed with you. Settlements are ready drawn: 
That my Brother told you laſt _— N ! is 
but your day. 
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I T wiſh he was in half the hurry to be married him- 
ſelf. | 5 051 
So he would be, I dare ſay, Charlotte, if marriage 
were as much in his power, as it is in yours. 


What a duce, to be married to a man in a week's 


time, with whom I have quarrelled every day for a 

fortnight paſt Pride and petulance muſt go down 
by degrees, Siſter. A month, atleaſt, is neceſſary, to 
bring my features to ſuch a placidneſs with him, as 
to allow him to ſmile in my face. te! 

Your Brother has hinted, Charlotte, faid T, that 
he loves you for your vivacity; and ſhould ſtill more, 
if you conſulted time and occaſion. t = 

lle has withdrawn, Siſter, {aid Lord L. with a re- 
' ſolution, if you deny him, to urge you no further. 
J Hate his peremptorineſ . vs 

Has he not told you, Charlotte, ſaid I, and that in 
a manner ſo ſerious, as to affect every-body, that there 
is a kind of neceſſity for it? Chand bs 


I don't love this Clementina, Harriet : All this is 


owning to her. 

Juſt then a rapping at the door ſignified viſitors ; 
and Emily ran in—Lord G. the Earl, and Lady 
Gertrude, believe me! be 

Miſs Grandiſon changed colour. A contrivance 
of my Brother's |—Ah! Lord ! now ſhall be be- 
ſet I will be ſullen, that I may not be ſaucy. _ 

Sullen you can't be, Charlotte, ſaid Lady L.: But 
/aucy you can. Remember, however, my Brother's 
_ earneſtneſs, and ſpare Lord G. before his Father and 
| Aunt, or you will give me, and every-body, pain. 
How can I? Our laſt quarrel is not made up: But 
a lviſe him not to be either impertinent or ſecur&* © 
Immediately entered Sir Charles, introducing the 


Earl and _ Gerttude. After the firſt compliments, 
| es, faid Miſs Grandiſon, drawing him 
 alide, towards me, and whiſpering, tell me truly: 


* 1 


Pray Sir Char 
Did not you Kno of this viſit ! 


—— ſ— — — — — — 


_— — 
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I znvited them, Charlotte, whiſpered he. I meant 
not however to ſurpriſe you. If you comply, you 
will give me great pleaſure: If you do not, I will 
not be d;/ pleaſed with my Siſter. 

What can I do? Either be leſs good to me, Sir, 
or leſs hurryi 

You have n enough to female punctilio, 
Charlotte. Lord G. has been a zealous courtier. 
You have no doubt of the ardour of his paſſion, nor 
of your own power, Leave the day to me. Let it 

be Tucfday next. 

' Good heaven II can't bear you, after ſuch a— 
And ſhe gaſped, as if for breath; and he turning 
from her to me, ſhe went to Lady Gertrude, who, 
riſing, took her hand, and Ine with her into 
the next room. 

They ſtaid out till they were told dinner was ſerv- 
ed: And when, they returned, I thought I never ſaw 
Miſs Grandiſon look ſo lovely. A charming fluſh 
had overſpread her cheeks : A ſweet conſciouſneſs in 
her eyes gave a female grace to her whole aſpect, and 
ſ»ftened, as I may ſay, the natural majeſty of her fine 
teatures. 

Lord G. looked delighted, as if his heart were fill- 
ed with happy preſages. The Ear] ſeemed no leſs 
pleaſed. 

Miſs Grandiſon was unuſually thoughtful all din- 
ner-time. She gave me great joy to ſee her ſo, in the 


hope, that when the Lover becomes the huſband, the 


over-lively miſtreſs will be ſunk in the obliging wife 

And yet, now-and-then, as the joy in my Lord's 

heart overflowed at his lips, I could obſerve that arch- 

neſg riſing to her eye, that makes one both love and 
her, 

After dinner, the Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude, 
deſired a conference with Sir Charles 2 Lady L. 
They were not long abſent, when Sir Charles came 
in, and carried out Miſs Grandiſon to them. Lord 
G's complexion varied often, #1 

dir 
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Sir Charles left them together, and joined us. We 
were ſtanding; and he ſingled me out—L hope, ma- 
dam, ſaid he, that Charlotte may be prevailed upon 
for Tueſday next: But I will not urge it further. 

I thought he was framing himſelf to ſay 
particular to me, when Lady L. came in, and defi 
him and me to ſtep to her Siſter, who had retired 
from the Earl and Lady Gertrude by conſent. 

Ah! my Harriet ! ſaid ſhe, pity me, my dear De- 


baſement is the child of pride Then turning to Sir 


Charles, I acknowledge myſelf overcome, faid ſhe, 
by your earneſtneſs, as you are ſo ſoon to leave us, 
and by the importunities of the Earl of G. Lady Ger- 
truce, and my Siſter Unprepared in mind, in cloaths, 
I am reſolved to oblige the beſt of Brothers. Do you, 
Sir, diſpoſe of me as you think fit. 

My Siſter conſents Sir, ſaid Lady L. for next 
Tueſday. 


Chearfully, I hope. If Charlotte balances whether, 


if ſhe took more time, ſhe ſhould have Lord G. at all, 


let her take it. Lord L. in my abſence, will be to her 
all that I wiſh to be, when ſhe ſhall determine. 

I balance net, Sir: But I thought to have had 2 
month's time, at leaſt, to look about me, and having 
treated Lord G. too flippantly, to give him by degrees 


ſome fairer proſpects of happineſs with me, than hi- 


ther to he has had. Pt 

Sir Charles embraced her. She was all his Siſter, 
he ſaid. Let the alteration zow begin. Lord G. 
would rejoice in it, and eonſider all that had paſſed, 
as trials only of his love for her. "The obliging wife 
would baniſh from his remembrance the petulant 
miſtreſs. And now allow me, my dear Siſter, to pre- 
ſent you to the Earl and Lady Gertrude. 

He led her in to tbem. Lady L. took my hand, 
and led me in alſo.— Charlotte, my Lord, yields to 
yours and Lady Gertrude's importunities. 1 
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Tueſday will give the two families: a near and tender 
relation to each other. 

The Earl ſaluted her in a very affeQionace' man- 
ner: So did Lady Gertrude: who afterwards ran out 
for her Nephew ; and, Ing him in, preſented him 
to Miſs Grandiſon. 

She had juſt time to whiſher\ me, as he approached 
her; Ah, Harriet! now comes the worſt part of the 
ſhew. Lite kneeled on one knee, kifſed her hand ; 
but was too much overjoyed to ſpeak ; for Lady Ger- 
trude had told him, as the led him in, that Tueſday 
was to be his happy day. 

It is impoſſible, Lucy, but Sir Charles Grandiſon 

muſt carry every point he ſets his heart upon. When 
he ſhall appear before the family of Porretta in Italy, 
who will be able to withſtand him ls not his con- 
ſequence doubled, more than doubled, fince he was 
with them; The man whoſe abſence they wiſhed for, 
they now ixvite to come among them. They have 
tried every experiment to reſtore their Clementina : 
He has a noble eftate now in poſſeſſion. The fame 
of his goodneſs is gone out to diſtant countries. O my 
dear ! all oppoſition muſt fly before him. And if it 
b= the will of heaven to reſtore Clementina, all her 
friends muſt concur in giving her to him upon the 
terms he has propoſed; and from which, having him- 
felf propoſed thaw, Sir Charles Grandiſon cannot re- 
cede. © - 
lis heart, it is evident, is at Bologna. Well, and 
ſo it eught to be. And yet I could not forbear dein 
ſenſibly touched by the following words, which 
-overheard him fay to Lord L. in anſwer to ſomething 
m Lord ſaid to him: 

© I am impatient to be abroad. Had I not waited 

for Mr. Lowther, the laſt Letters I received from 
Italy ſhould have been anſwered in perſon.” 
But as honour, compaſſion, Love, j/riend/bip (ill 
nobkr than Love !) have demands upon him, _ 
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him obey the call. He has ſet me high in his efteem. 
Let me be worthy of his friendſhip. Flaws I ſhall oc- 
caſionally feel; but who that values one perſon above 
the reſt of the world, does not? 

Sir Charles, as we fat at tea, mentioned his Couſin 
Grandiſon to Lord L.: It is ſtrange, my Lord, ſaid 
he, that we hear nothing of our Couſin Everard; ſtnce 
he was ſeen at White's. But whenever he emerges, 
Charlotte, if I am abſent, receive him without re- 
proaches : Vet I ſhould be glad that he could have te- 
jo with us. Muſt I leave England, and not ſee 
biay fo TS . | 

It has been, it ſeems, the way of this unhappy man, 
to ſhut himſelf up with ſome woman in private lodg- 
ings, for fear his Couſin ſhould find him out; and in 
two or three months, when he has been tired of his 
wicked companion, emerge, as Sir Charles called it, 
to notice, and then ſeek for his Couſin's favour and 
company, and live for as many more months in a ſtate 
of contrition. - And Sir Charles, in his great charity, 
believes, that till ſome new temptation ariſes, he is in 
earneſt in his-penitence ; and hopes, that in time he 


will ſee his errors, 


O, Lucy! what a poor, creeping, mean wretch is 
a libertine, when one looks own upon him, and up 
to ſuch a glorious creature as Sir Charles Grandiſon * 
Sir Charles was led to talk of his engagement for 
to-morrow, on the triple marriage in the Danby fa- 
mily, We all gave him joy of the happy ſucceſs that 


had rewarded his beneficent ſpirit, with regard to that 


family. He gave us the characters of the three couples 
greatly to their advantage, and praiſed the families on 
both ſides, which were to be fo cloſely united on the 
morrow ; nor forgetting to mention kindly honeſt Mr. 
Silveſter the attorney. <4, 

He told us, that he ſhould ſet out on Friday early 


for Windſor, in order to attend Lord W. in his _ 
55+ + oh vilit 
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firſt viſit to Mansfield-houſe. You Lady. L. will 
have the trouble given you, ſaid he, of cauſing to be 
new-ſet the jewels of the late Lady W. for a preſent 
to the future bride. : My Lord ſhewed them to me 
(among a great number oy other valuable trinkets of 
his late wife's) in my laſt return from the Hall. They 
are rich, and will do credit to his quality. You, my 
Lord L. you, my Sifters, will be charmed with your 
new Aunt, and her whole family. I have joy on the 
happineſs in proſpect that will gild the latter days of 
my Mother's Brother; and at the ſame time be a 
means of mon * een an ancient and wor- 
thy family. 

Tears were in every eye, There now, thought * 
ſits this princely man, rejoicing every one that ſees 
him, and hears him ſpeak : But where will he be nine 
days hence? And why/e this-day-twelvemonth ? 

A se talked with particular pleaſure of the expected 
arrival of his Beauchamp. He pleaſed himſelf, that 
he ſhould leave behind him a man whe would delight 
every-body, and ſupply to his friends Jus abſence, — 
What a character did he give, and Dr. Bardett con- 
firm, of that amiable friend of his ! 
How did the Earl, and Lady Gennide, dwell upon 
all he ſaid! They. prided themſelves on the relation 
they were likely ſo ſoon to ſtand 1 in to ſo valuable a 


man, | 

- In your laſt Letter, you tell-me, Lucy, that Mr. 
Greville has the confidence to throw out menaces 
againſt this excellent man—Sorry wretch ! How 
my heart riſes againſt him !—He—But no more of 
4 an earth born creature. 
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LETTER XI. 
Miſs ByRon. In Continuation. 


Thurſday Morning, April 6. 


TIS S Grandiſon, accompanied by Miſs Jervois, 

has juſt left us. Lady L. has undertaken, ſhe 
fays, to ſet all hands at work, to have things in tole- 
rable order, early as the day is, for Tueſday next. 
Miſs Grandiſon (would you believe it?) owns, that 
ſhe wants ſpirits to order any-thing. What muſt be 
the ſolemnity of that circumſtance, when near, that 
ſhall make Charlotte Grandiſon want ſpirits ? 

She withdrew with-me to my apartment. Shethrew 
herſelf into a chair: *Tis a folly to deny it, Harriet, 
but I am very low, and very filly : I don't like next 
Tueſday by any means. 

Is your objeQion only to the day, my dear | we 

I do not like the man. 

Is there any man whom you like better? 

I can't ſay that neither. this Brother of mine 
makes me think contemptibly of all other men. 
would compound for a man but half ſo good Ten- 
der, kind, humane, polite, and even chearful in af- 
fliction !—O Harriet! where is there ſuch another 
man ? 

No-where.—But you don't by marriage loſe, on 
the contrary, you further engage and ſecure, the af- 
fection of this Brother. You will have a good-na+ 
tured, worthy man for your huſband, a man who 
loves you; and you will have your Brother beſides: 

Do you think I can be happy with Lord G.? 

I am ſure you may, if it be not your own fault, 

That's the thing: I may perhaps bear with the 
man ; but I cannot honour him. 

Then don't vow to honour him. Don' t meet him 
at the altar. 

Yet 
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Yet I muſt. But I believe I thin4 too much: And 
conſideration is no friend to wedlock. Would to 
heaven that the ſame hour that my hand and Lord 
G's were joined, yours and my. Brother's were alſo 
united! 

Ah, Miss Grandiſon! If you love me, try to wean 
me; and not to gp hopes of what never, ne- 
ver can be. 

Dear creature! you will be greater than Clemen- 
tina, and that is greater than the greateſt, if you can 
conquer a paſſion, which overturned her reaſon. 
Do not, my Charlotte, make compariſons in which 
the conſcience of your Harriet tells her ſne muſt be a 


ſufferer. There is no occaſion for me to deſpiſe my- 


ſelf, in order to hold myſelf inferior to Clementina. 
Well, you are a noble creature! — But, the ap- 
proaching Tueſday—I cannot tear to think of it; 
Dear Charlotte ! 
And dear Harriet too — But the officiouſneſs, the 
aſſiduities of this trifl ing man, are Mipullful to. ms. 
You don't hate him ?— 
Hate bim—True—1 don't hate Dim Rat I have 


been ſo much accuſtomed to treat him like a fool, 


that I cant help thinking him one. He ſhould: not 


have been ſo tame to ſuch a ſpirit as mine. He ſhould - 
| have been angry when I played upon him. I have 
got a knack of it, and Wall never leave it offs: that's 


certain. 
Ihen hope he will be angry wih you. 1 hope 
that he wolli reſent your ill treatment of him. | 

Too late, too late to begin, Harriet. I won't take 
it of him now. He has never let me ſee that his face 
can become two ſorts. of features. The poor man 
can look ſorrowful; that I know full . But I 
ſhall always laugh when-he-attempts to look angry. 


You #now better, Charlotte. You-may give him 


ſo much cauſe for anger, that you may make it ha- 
bicual to him, and then would be glad to ſee him 


Pleaſed, Men have a hundred ways that 2 
ave 


* 
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have not, to divert themſelves abroad, when t 
cannot be happy at home. This I have heard obſerv- 
ed by— 

"By your Grandmother, Halriet. Good old Lady! 
In her reign it might be ſo; but you will find, that 
women now have as many ways to divert themſelves 
abroad as the men. Have you not obſerved this your- 
ſelf, in one of your Letters to Lucy? Ah, my dear! 
We can every hour in the twenty-four be up with 
eur monarchs, if they are undutiful. 

gut Charlotte Grandiſon will not, cannot _ 

Why that's true, my dear But I ſhall not then be 
a'Grandiſon. Yet the man will have ſome ſecurity 
from my Brother's goodneſs. He is not only good 
himſelſ, but he makes every one related to him, ei- 
ther for fear or ſhame, good likewiſe. But I think 
that when one week or fortnight i is happily over, and 
my ſpirits are got up again from the depreſſion into 
which this abominable hurry puts them, I could fall 
vpon ſome inventions that would make eyery one 
laugh, except the perſon who might take it into his 
head that he may be a ſufferer by them: And who 
can laugh, and be angry, in the ſame, moment? 

You ſhall not marry, Charlotte, till this wicked 
vein of humour and raillery is ſtopt. 

I hope it will hold me till fifty, | 

Don't ſay ſo, Charlotte—Say rather that you hope 
it will hold you ſo long only as it may be thought in- 
nocent or inoffenſive, by the man whom it will be 
your duty to oblige; and ſo long as it will bring 
no diſcredit to yourſelf. 

Lour ſervant, Goody Gravity But what muſt 
be muſt, The man is bound to fee it. It will be all 
his own ſeeking. He will ſin with his eyes open. I 
think he has ſeen enough of me to take warning. 
All that J am concerned about is for the next week 
or fortnight. He will be king all that time. Vet 
perhaps not quite all neither. And 1 ſhall be his ſo- 
<6 | | vereign 
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vereign ever after, or I am miſtaken, What a duce, 
ſhall a woman marry a man of talents not ſuperior to 
her own, and forget to reward herſelf for her_conde- 
ſcenſion?— But, high-ho !—There's a ſigh, Harriet, 
Were I at home, I would either ſing you a ſong, or 
play you a tune, in order to raiſe. my own heart. 
he beſought me then, with great earneftneſs, to 

give her my company till the day arrived, and on the 
day. You ſee, ſaid ſhe, that my Brother has engaye- 
ments till Monday. Dear creature, ſupport, comtort 
me Don't you ſee my heart beat thro' my ſtays ?— 
If you love me, come to me to-morrow to breakfaſt ; 
and leave me not for the whole time—Are you not 
my Siſter, and the friend of my heart? I will give 
you a month for it, upon demand. Come, let us go 
down, I will aſk the conſent of both your Couſins. 
She did: And they, with their uſual goodneſs to 
me, chearfully complied. „ 20 LEN 

Sir Charles ſet out this morning to attend the triple 
marriages; dreſt charmingly, his Siſter ſays. I have 
made Miſs Grandiſon promiſe to give me an account 
of ſuch particulars, as, by the help of Saundere, and 
Sir Charles's own relation, ſhe can pick up. All we 
ſingle girls, I believe, are pretty attentive to ſuch ſub- 
jects as theſe; as what one day may be our own con- 
cern. 6 


LETTER XII. | 
Mil; GRAN DISoN, To Miſs ByRon, 


Thurſday Night. - 


T TNreaſonable, wicked, eruel Byron ! To expect 
1 a poor creature, ſo near her execution, to write 
an account of other peoples. behaviour in the ſame 
tremendous circumſtances ! The matrimonial nooſe 
has hung over my head for ſome time paſt; and now 

| | | | 1 
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it is actually fitted to my devoted neck.—Almoſt 
choaked, my dear! — This moment done hearing 
read, the firſt, ſeconds, thirds, fourths, to near a 
dozen of them—Lord be merciful to us And the 
villainous lawyer rearing up to me his ſpectacled 
noſe, as if to ſee how I bore it ! Lord G. inſulting 
me, as I thought, by his odious Jeers. Lady Ger- 
trude ſimpering; little Emily ready to bleſs herſe}f— 
How will the dear Harriet bear theſe abominable re- 
citatives ?—But I am now up ftairs from them all, in 
order to recover my breath, and obey my Byron. 
Well, but what am I now to ſay about the Dan» 
by's? Saunders has made his report; Sir Charles has 
told us ſome things: Yet I will only give you heads: 
Make out the reſt. | | 

In the firſt place, my Brother went to Mrs. Har- 
rington's (Miſs Danby's Aunt) : She did every-thing 
but worſhip him. She had with her two young La- 
dies, relations of her late huſband, dainty damſels of 
the city, who had procured themſelves to be invited, 
that they might ſee the man, whom they called, A 
wonder of generoſity and goodneſs. Richard heard 
one of them ſay to the other, Ah, Siſter! this is a 
king of a man What pity there are not many fuch ! 
But, Harriet, if there were a hundred of them, we 
would not let one of them go into the city for a wife; 
would we, my dear ? SY 

Sir Charles praiſed Miſs Danby. She was full of 
gratitude z and of humility, I ſuppoſe. Meek, mo- 
deft, and humble, are qualities of which men are 
mighty fond in women. But matrimony, and a ſenſe 


of obligation, are equally great humblers even of ſpi- 


rits prouder than that of Mifs Danby ; as your poor 
Charlotte can teſtify. 
The young gentlemen, with the reſt, were to meet 
dir Charles, the Bride, and theſe Ladies, at St. He- 
len's, I think the-church is called. 
- As if wedlock were an honour, the Danby girl, in 
reſpect to Sir Charles, was to be firſt yoked. He gave 
her 
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her away to the Son Galliard. The Father Galliard 
gave his Daughter to Edward Danby: But firſt Mr. 
Hervey gave his Niece to the elder. 

One of the brides, I forget which, fainted away: 
another half: fainted— Saved by timely Salts: The 
third, poor ſou], wept heartily—as I ſuppoſe I ſhall 
do, on Tueſday. f 5 

Never, ſurely, was there ſuch a matrimony- pro- 
moter, as my Brothet. God give me ſoon my re- 
venge upon him in the ſame way! _ 

The proceſſion afterwards was triumphant—Six 
coaches, four filly ſouls-in each ; and to Mr, Pouſ- 
ſin's at Enfield they all drove. There they found 
another large company. 

My Brother was all chearfulneſs; and both men 
and women ſeemed to contend for his notice: But 
they were much diſappointed at finding he meant to 


leave chem early in the evening. 


One married Lady, the wife of dir. Somebody 
a am very bad at remembering. the names of city 
Knights) was reſolved, the ſaid, ſince they could not 
have Sir Charles to open the Ball, to have one dance 
before dinner with the bandſomeſt man in England. 
The muſic was accordingly called in: and he made 
no ſcruple to oblige the company on a day ſo happy. 
Do you know, Harriet, that Sir Charles is ſuppoſed 
to be one of the fineſt dancers in England ? Remem- 
ber, my dear, that on Tueſday Lord help me ! I 
ſhall then be ſtupid, and remember nothing] you take 
him out yourſelf : And then you will judge for your- 
ſelf of his excellence in this ſcience - May we not 
call dancing a ſcience ? If we judge by the few who 
perform gracefully in it, I am ſure we may; and a 
difficult one too. | tif 
. O!l—And remember, Harriet, that you get ſome- 
body to call upon him to ſing. —Ne ſhall play—lI 
believe 1 an * in that . agreeable mo- 
ment 
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ment of the. day (for you have a ſweet finger, my 


Love) that I am the principal fool in the play of the 
evening. 

O Harriet !—how cen i, in the circumſtances I 
am in, write any more about theſe ſoft fouls, and filly ? 
Come to me by day-dawn, and leave me not till 
— I don't know when. Come, and take my part, 
my dear : I ſhall hate this man: He does nothing 
but hop, ſkip, and dance about me, grin, and make 
mouths : and eyery-body upholds him in it. | 

Muſt this (I hope not I) be the laſt time that I write 
myſelf to you | ds 
CRHARKTLOT TZ GRANDISON ? 


LETTER Xin. 
Miſs Byron, To Miſe SELBy. 
E, oh Fame? s Square,” Friday Marn. April 7. 
8 R Charles Grandiſon ſet out early this morning 


for Lord W's, in his way to Lady Mansfield's. 
Jam here with this whimſical Charlotte. 


Lady L. Miſs Jervois, myſelf, and every female of | 


the family, or who do buſineſs for both Siſters out of 
it, are buſy in ſome way or other, preparatory to the 
approaching Tueſday,  _ 

Miſs Grandiſon is the only idle perſon. I tell her, 
ſhe is affectedly ſo. FAS : 

The Earl has preſented her, in his Son's name, 
with ſome very rich trinkets. Very valuable jewels 


are alſo beſpoke by Lord G. who takes Lady L's ad- 


vice in every - thing; as one well read in the faſhions, 
No Ong are beſpoke z and gay ones they 
0 4 > TW. | | 


Mise Grandiſon confounded me this morning by 


an inſtance of her generoſity. She was extremely 
urgent with me to accept, as her third Siſter, of her 
Vor. IV. EY KY J Woo Mare 
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ſhare of her Mother's jewels You may believe, that 
I abſolutely refuſed ſuch a preſent, I was angry with 
Her; and told her, ſhe had but one way of making it 
up with me; and that was, that fince ſhe would be fo 
completely ſet out from her Lord, ſhe would unite 
the two halves, by preſenting hers to Lady L. who 
Had refuſed jewels from her Lord on her marriage; 
and who then would make an appearance, occaſion- 
ally, as brilliant as her own. 23/2 
She was pleaſed with the hint; and has actually 
iven them (unknown to any-body but me) to her 
jeweller; who is to diſpoſe them in ſuch figures, as 
ſhall anſwer thoſe ſhe herſelf is to have, which Lady 
L. has not. And by this contrivance, which will 
make them in a manner uſeleſs to herſelf, ſhe thinks 


ſhe ſhall oblige her Siſter, however reluctant, to ac- 


cept of them. 

Lady Gertrude is alſo preparing ſome fine preſents 
for her Nieee - elect: But neither the delighted ap- 
probation of the family ſhe is entering into, nor the 
ſatisfaction expreſſed by her own friends, give the per- 
verſe Charlotte any viſible joy, nor procure for Lord 
G. the diſtinction which ſhe ought tothink of begin- 
ning to pay him. But, for his part, never was man 
fo happy. He would, however, perhaps, fare better 
from her, if he could be more moderate in the out- 


ward expreſſion of his joy; which ſhe has taken it 


into her head to call an inſult upon her. 

She does not, however, give the ſcope ſhe did be- 
fore the day was fixt, to her playful captiouſneſs. She 
is not quite ſo arch as ſhe was. Thoughtfulneſs, and 
a ſeeming careleſſneſs of what we are all employ'd 
in, appear in her countetiance. She ſaunters about, 
and affects to be diverted by her harpſichord bnly. 
What a whimſical thing is Charlotte Grandiſon? 
But ſtill ſhe keeps Lord G. at diſtance. I told her an 
hour ago, that ſhe knows not how to condeſcend to 
him! wit that grace which is ſo natural to her in ket 
whole: behaviour to every- body elſe, en 1 
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I have been talking to Dr. Bartlett, about Sir 
Charles's journey to Italy. No-body knows, he ſays, 
what a bleeding heart is covered by a countenance ſs 
benign and chearful. Sir Charles Grandiſon, ſaid he, 

prudence beyond that of moſt young men z but 
he _—_— great ſenſibilities, 

I take it for granted, Sir, ſaid I, that he will for 
the future be more an Italian than an Engliſhman. 

Impoſſible, madam ! A prudent youth, by travel- 
ling, reaps this advantage—From what he ſees of 
other countries, he learns to prefer his own. An im- 
prudent one the contrary. Sir Charles's country is 
endeared to him by his long abſence from it. Italy in 
particular is called, The Garden of Europe; but it is 
rather to be valued for what it was, and might be, 
than what it #5. I need not tell a Lady who has read 

and converſed as you have done, to what that incom- 
parable difference is owing. Sir Charles Grandiſon 
is greatly ſenſible of it, He loves his country, with 
the judgment of a wiſe man; and wants not the par- 
tiality of a patriot. 

But, Doctor, he has offered, you know, to reſide 
— There 1 ſtopt. 

True, madam— And he will not recede from his 
offers, if they are claimed. But this uncertainty it is 
that diſturbs him. 

I pity my patron, proceeded be. I have often told. 
you he is not happy. What has indiſcretion to ex- 
pect, when diſcretion has To much to ſuffer? His only 
conſolation is, that he has nothing to reproach him- 
felf with. Inevitable evils he bears as a man ſhould. 
He makes no oftentation of his piety : But, mt 
vir Charles Grandiſon is a CHRISTIAN, 

Vou need not, Sir, ſay more to me to exalt him : - 
And, let me add, that I have no ſmall pleaſure in 
knowing that Clementina is a Lady of ſtrict piety, 
tho' a Roman Catholic, 

And let me aſſure you, madam, that Sir Charles's 
regard for Miſs _ * more than regard for her, 


why 
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why ſhould I not ſay ? ſince every-body ſees it) is 
founded upon her piety, and upon the . oy 
lities of her mind. Beauty, madam, is an accidental 
and tranſient good. No man knows better how to 
diſtinguiſh between admiration and lus, than my pa- 
tron, His virtue is virtue upon full pros, and againſt 
ſenſibilities, that it is heroic to overcome. Lady Olivia 
knows this: And here I muſt acknowledge myſelf a 
debtor to you for three articles out of your ten. I 
hope ſoon to diſcharge the obligation. JG: 
Tour own time, Doctor: But I mu/? ſay, that 
whenever you give me Lady Olivia's ſtory, I ſhall be 
pained, if I find that a Clementina is conſidered by a 
beauty of an unbappier turn, as her rival in the love of 
Sir Charles Grandiſon, N +2 
Lady Olivia, madam, admires him for his virtues, 
but ſhe cannot, as he has made it his ſtudy to do, di- 
vide Admiration from Love. What offers has ſhe not 
refuſed? — But the declares, that ſhe had rather be the 
Friend of Sir Charles Grandiſon, than the Wife of the 
greateſt prince on earth. ky 9 . 
This ſtruck me: Have not 7 ſaid ſomething like 
it? But ſurely with innocence of heart. But here 
the Doctor ſuggeſts, that Olivia has put his virtue to 
the proof: Vet I hope nt. 
The FRIEND, Dr. Bartlett l hope that no wo- 
man who is not quite given up to diſhonour, will 
pollute the ſacred word, by affixing ideas to it, that 


cannot be connected with it. A Frieud is one of the 


higheſt charactets that one human creature can ſhine 


in to another. There may be Love, that tho? it has 


no view but to honour, yet even in wedlock, ripens 
not into friendſhip, How poor are all ſuch attach- 
ments! How much beneath the exalted notion I have 


of that nobleſt, that moſt delicate union of ſouls! You 


wonder at me, Dr. Bartlett. Let me repeat to you, 
Sir (I have it by heart) Sir Charles Grandilon's = 
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der of friendſhip to the poor Harriet Byron, which 
has given me ſuch exalted ideas of this diſintereſted 
paſſion ; but you muſt not take notice that I have, I 
repeated thoſe words beginning, My heart demands 
alliance with hers”—and ending with theſe—** So 
long as it ſhall be conſiſtent with her other at- 
« tachments (a).” 

The Doctor was filent fora few moments: At laſt, 
What a delicacy is there in the mind of this excel- 
lent man!] Yet how conſiſtent with the exacteſt truth! 
The friendſhip he offers you, madam, is indeed friend- 
ſhip. What you have repeated can want no explana- 
tion: Vet it is expreſſive of his uncertain ſituation, 
It i— W et und ie bas l K. 

He ſtopt of a ſudden. 7 


Pray, Doctor, proceed: I love to hear you talk, 


My good young Lady !—I may ſay too much. Sir 
Charles in theſe nice points muſt be left to himſelf. 
It is impoſſible for any-body to expreſs his thoughts 
as he can expreſs them. But let me ſay, that he juſtly, 
as well as greatly, admires Miſs Byron. 

My heart roſe againſt itſelf. Bold Harriet, thought 
I, howdareſt thou thus urge.a good man to ſay more 
than he has a mind to ſay of the ſecrets of a friend, 


which are committed to his keeping? Content chy- 


ſelf with the hopes that the worthieſt man in the world 
would witty to call thee his, were it not for an invin- 
cible obſtacle. And noble, thrice noble Clementina, 
be thine the preference even in the heart of Harriet 
Byron, becauſe juſtice gives it to thee; for, Harriet, 


haſt thou not been taught to prefer right and juſtice 


to every other conſideration? And, wouldſt thou ab- 
hor the thought of a common theft, yet ſteal a heart 
that is the property, and that by the deareſt purchaſe, 
of another? 1 boch wer; | 


{a) See p. 62. of this Volume. 
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LET TER XIV. 
I Byron, In Continuation. 


Friday Evening, 


W. have had a great debate about the place 
in which the nuptial ceremony is to be per- 


the perverſe Charlotte inſiſted upon not 
to church. 

Lord G. dared not to giue his opinion; tho' his 
Father and Lady Gertrude, as well as every other 
perſon, were againſt her. 

Lord L. ſaid, that if fine Ladies thought ſo ſlightly 
ofthe office, as that it might be performed any-where, 
it would be no wonder, if fine gentlemen thought 
Kill more ſlightly of the obligation it laid them under. 

Being appealed to, I ſaid, that I thought of mar- 
_— rr a woman's 

And if of a woman' 5, of amay's, larely, interned 
Lady L. If your whimſey, Charlotte, added ſhe, 

ariſes from modeſty, you reflect upon your Siſter ; 
and, what is worſe, upon your Mother. 

—— put up her proty lip, and was uncon- 
vin 
Lady Gertrude Paid a heavy hand upon the affecta- 
tion; yet admires her Niece· elect. She diſtinguiſhed 
between Chamber Vows and Church Vows, She 
mentioned the word decency. She ſpoke plainer, on 
Charlotte's unfeeling perverſeneſs. If a bride meant 
a compliment by it to the bridegroom, that was an- 
other thing; but then let her declare as much; and 
that ſhe was in a hurry to oblige him. 

Charlotte attempted to kill her by a look—She 


_— a worſe to Lord G,—And why, whiſpered ſhe 
| to 
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to him, as he ſat next her, muſt thou ſhew all thy 
teeth, man? — As Lady Gertrude meant to ſhame 
her, I thought I could as ſoon forgive that Lady, as 
her who was the occaſion of the freedom of ſpeech. 
But ftill ſhe was perverfe : She would not be mar- 
ried at all, ſhe ſaid, if ſhe were not complied with. 
I whiſpered her, as I ſat on the other fide of her, I 
wiſh, Charlotte, the knot were tied: Till then, you 
will not do even right things, but in a wrong man- 
ner. 6 | 
Dr. Bartlett was not preſent : He was making a 
kind viſit to my Couſin Reeves's. When he came in, 
the debate was referred'to him. He entered into it 
with her, with ſo much modeſty, good ſenſe, pro- 
priety, and ſteadineſs, that at laſt the perverſe creature 
gave way: But hardly would neither, had he not aſ- 
ſured her, tht her Brother would be entirely againſt 
her ; and that he himſelf muſt be excuſed performing 
the ſacred office, but in a facred place. She has ſet 
her heart on the Doctor's marrying her. 
The Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude, as alſo Lord 
and Lady L. went away, not diffatisfied with Char- 
lotte's compliance: She is the moſt ungraciouſly 
graceful young woman | ever knew in her complian- 
ces: But Lord G. was to pay for all: She and I got 
together in the Study: In bolted Lord G. perhaps 
with tos little ceremony. She -coloured—Hey-day, 
Sir! Who expected you? His countenance imme- 
diately fell. He withdrew precipitatety. Fie, Char- 
lotte ! ſaid I: Recolle& youſeIlf—and riſing, ſtept to 
the door, My Lord—calling after hing. 
He came back, but in a little ferment—T hoped, I 
hoped, madam, as you were not in your own apart- 
ment, that I might, that I might, have been— © 
Where-ever Ladies are by themſelves, it is a La- 
dy's apartment, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, with a haughti- 
neſs that ſat better on ber features, than they would 
upon almoſt any other woman's, . 
if, F 4 He 
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He looked, as if he knew not whether -he ſhould 
ſtay or go. Sit down, my Lord, ſaid I; we are not 
particularly engaged. He came nearer, his hat under 
his arm, bowing to her, who fat as ſtately as a prin- 

ceſs on her throne : But yet looked diſobliged. You 
give yourſelf pretty airs, my Lord—don't you ? 

Pretty airs, madam '— Pretty airs ! 3 my ſoul, 

Ithink, madam And with ſuch a glow on your face, 
madam— Taking his laced hat from under his arm, 

and with an earneſt motion ſwinging it backwards 

and forwards, as unknowing what he did— 

What, Sir, am I to be buffeted, Sir !— 
He put his hat under his arm again—Bufeted, ma- 

dam !— Would to heaven — F 
IR has heaven todo with your odd ways, Lord 


I beg pardon for intruding, madam — But I 
thought— _ | x 

That you had a privilege, Sir—But marriage it- 
ſelf, Sir, ſhall not give you a privilege to break into 
my retirements. You theught Sir—You could nat 
think—So much the worſe if you did 

If I have really offended-I will be more circum- 
ſpeR for the future - beg pardon, madam—Mitſs 
Byron I hope will forgive me too. 

He was going, in great diſcompoſure, and with an 
air of angry humility. | 

Charlotte, whiſpered Don't be filly— 

Come, come, now you laue broken in upon us, 
you may ſtay But another time, when you know 
me to be retired with a friend ſo dear to me, let it en- 
ter into your head, that no third perſon, unſent for, 
can be welcome. 

Poor man — How he loves her ! His countenance 
changed at once to the humble placid : He looked as 
if he had rather be in fault than ſhe. \ 

Oh! how little did ſhe make him look |. 

But he has often, as well as in this inſtance, Fs. 
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her ſee her power over him. I am afraid ſhe will uſe 
it. I now ſee it is and will be his misfortune, that 
ſhe can vex him without being vexed herſelf: And 
what may he expect, who can be treated with feign- 
ed diſpleaſure, which, while it ſeems to be in earneſt 
to him, will be a jeſt to his wife ? 

I was very angry with her, when we were alone; 
and told her, that ſhe would be an enemy, I was 
afraid, of her own happineſs. But ſhe only laughed 
at me: Happineſs, my dear! ſaid ſhe : That only is 
happineſs which we think ſo. IF I can' be as happy 
in my way, as you can be in yours, ſhall I not pur 
ſue it? Your happineſs, child, is in the till life. L 
love not a dead calm: Now a-tempeſt, now a re- 
freſhing breeze, I ſhall know how to enjoy the dif- 
ference—My Brother will not be here to turn jeſt in- 
to earneſt ; as might perhaps be the effect of his me- 
diation—But, high-ho, Harriet] that the firſt week 
were over, and I had got into my throne ! 

She ended with ran, ar air, contraſted with an- 
other High-ho; and left me for a few moments. 

Poor Lord G.! ſaid I, looking after her, 

She returned ſoon. "Poor Lord G. J repeated ſhe : * 
Thoſe were the piteous words you thre after me 
But if I ſhould provoke him, do you think he would 
not give me a cuff, or ſo ? You know he can't re- 
turn joke for joke; and he muſt revenge himſelf ſome. 
way If that ſhould. be the a Pow * I 
hope you would ſay g- 

Not if you deſerved it. 
k 8 a cuff, Harriet — Well, but I am afraid 
I ſha 

Remember next Tueſday, Charlotte Vou muſt* 
vow obedience Will you break your vow This 
is not a jeſting matter. 

True, Harriet. And that it is ut, was « perhaps 
one of the reaſons that made me diſinclined to go to 
ſo ſolemn a place as the church with Lord G. Dont 

E 5. you 
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you think it one with 'thoſe who inſiſt upon being 
married in their own chamber? a 
I believe great People, faid I, think they muſt not 
do rightthings in the common way : - That ſeems to 
me to be one of their fantaſtic reaſons : But the vow 
is the vow, Charlotte: God is every-where. | 
Now you are ſo ſerious, Harriet, it is time to have 
dons with the ſubject. | 


IAE no ſleep in my eyes; and muſt go on. 
What keeps me more wakeful is, my real concern 
for this naughty Miſs Grandifon, and my pity for 
Lord G. ; for the inſtance I have given you of her 
petulance is nothing to what I have ſeen : But I 
thought, ſo near the day, ſhe would have changed 
her behaviour to him. Surely, the ſituation her Bro- 
ther is in, without any fault of his own, might con- 
yince her, thatſhe need not go out of her path to pick 
up ſubjects for unhappineſs. K 260 
Such a kitteniſh diſpoſition in her, I called it; for 
it is not ſo much the love of power that predominates 
in her mind, as the love of playfulneſs: And when 
the fit is upon her, ſhe regards not whether it is a 
China cup, or a cork, that ſhe pats or toſſes about: 
But her ſport will certainly be the death of Lord G.“ 
bappineſs. Pity that Sir Charles, who only has power 
over her, is obliged to go abroad ſo ſoen! But ſhe 
has principles: Lady Grandiſon's Daughter, Sir 
Charles Grandiſon's Siſter, muſt have principles. 
The ſolemnity of the occaſion; the office; the church; 
the altar ;—muſt ſtrike her: The vow—Will ſhe. 
not regard the vow ſhe makes in circumſtances ſo 
aweful ? Could but my Lord G. aſſume dignity, and 
mingle raillery with it, and be able to laugh with her, 
and ſometimes at her, ſhe would not make him her 
ſport : She would find ſomebody elſe : A butt ſhe 
muſt have to ſhoot at: But I am afraid he will be 
100 ſenſible of ber ſmartneſs : And ſhe will have her 
jeſt, let who will ſuffer by it. IN 
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Some of the contents of your laſt are very agree- 
able to me, Lucy. I will begin in earneſt to think of 
leaving London. Don't let me look filly in your eyes, 
my dear, when I come. It was not ſo very preſump- 
tuous in me (was it?) to hope - When all his relati- 
ons — When he himſelf—Yet what room for hope 
did he, could he.give me? He was honeſt ; and I 
cheated myſelf : But then all you, my deareſt friends, 
encouraged the cheat: Nay, pointed my wiſhes, and 
my hopes, by yours. Before I had dared (or ſhall L 
ſay, condeſcended ?) to own them to myſelf. | 

You may let that Greville kaow, if you pleaſe, 
that there is no room for his Vs, nor, of conſequence, . 
any for his menaces. You may own, that I ſhall ſoon 
be in Northamptonſhire, This may prevent his and 
Fenwick's threatened journey to town. 

But, Lucy, tho' my heart has been ever dutifully,. 
as I may fay, open to the venerable domeſtic circle; 
tho' it would not have been an honeſt heart, could it, 
circumſtanced as I was, have concealed itfelf from 
Lady D.; and muſt. have been an impenetrable one 
indeed, if it could have been diſguiſed to the two 
Siſters here—yet I beſeech you, my dear, almoſt on 
my knees I beſeech you, let not the audacious, the 
inſulting Greville, have ground given him to ſuſpect 
a weakneſs in your Harriet, which indelicate minds - 
know not how to judge of delicately. For Sex-ſake,. 
for Example- ſake, Lucy, let it not be known to any 
but the partial, friendly few, that our Grand- mamma 
Shirley's child, and Aunt Selby's Niece, has been a. 
volunteer in her affections. How many ſtill more 
forward girls would plead Mrs. Shirley's approbation 
of the haſty affection, without conſidering the cir- 
eumſtances, and the object] So the next girl that run 
away to a dancing-maſter, or an enſign, would rec- 
kon herſelf one of Harriet's School. 3 
Poor Mr. Orme ! I am forry he is not well. It is 
cruel in you, Lucy, at this time, to ſay (ſo; undoubt- 
ingly) that his illneſs is owing to his Love of me. You 
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knew that ſuch a ſuggeſtion would pain me. Heaven 
reſtore Mr. Orme. * b 
But l am vexed, as it cannot be to purpoſe, that 
Sir Charles Grandiſon and I have been named toge- 
ther, and talked of in your neighbourhood !—He will 
he gone abroad: I ſhall return to Northamptonſhire: 
And ſhall look / filly ! So like a refuſed girl ! 

« Every-body gives me to him, you ſay'—So much 
the worſe. I wonder what buſineſs this Every-body 
has to trouble atſelf about me. | 

One conſolation, however, I ſhall have in my re- 
turn; and that is, in my Nancy's recovered health ; 
which was ſo precarious when I ſet out for London. 

But I ſhall have nothing to entertain you with 

when I am with you: Sir Charles Grandiſon, Lord 
and Lady L. Lady G. (as now in three or four days 
ſhe will be) my dear Miſs Jervois, Dr. Bartlett, will 
be all my ſubject. And have not I exhauſted that by 
pen and ink? Ono! The Doctor promiſes to corre- 
ſpond with me; and he makes no doubt but Sir 
Charles will correſpond with him, as uſual, | 
What can the unuſually tender friendſhip be called 
. which he profeſſed for me, and, as I may ſay, claimed 
n return from me? I know that he has no notion of 
the love called Platonic. Nor have : I think it, in 
general, a dangerous allowance ; and, with regard to 
our Sex, a very unequal one; fince, while the man 
has nothing to fear, the woman has every thing, from 
the privileges that may be claimed, in an ac#nowledged 
confidence, eſpecially in preſence, Miſs Grandiſon 
thus interprets what he ſaid, and ſtrengthens her opi- 
ion by ſome of Dr. Bartlett's late intimations that 
Jos really loves me; but not being at liberty to avow 
h's Love, he knew not what to ſay ; and ſo went as 
' - near to a declaration as was poſſible to do in his cir- 
cumſtances. | | 
But might I not expect, from ſuch a profeſſion of 
_ friendſhip in Sir Charles, an offer of correſpondenee 
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in abſence ? And if he made the offer, ought I to de- 
cline it? Would it not indicate too much on my ſide, 
werel to do ſo?—And does it not on his, if he make 
not the offer ? He correſponds with Mrs. Beaumont: 
No-body thinks that any-thing can be meant by that 
correſpondence on either ſide ; becauſe Mrs. Beau- 
mont muſt be at leaſt forty : Sir Charles but ſix or 
ſeven and twenty : But if he makes not the requeſt 
to Harriet, who is but little more than twenty ; what 
after ſuch profeſſions of a friendſhip ſo tender, will 
be inferred from his forbearance ? 

But I ſhall puzzle myſelf, and you too, Lucy, if I 
go on with this fort of reaſoning; becauſe I ſhall not 
know how to put all I mean into words. Have I not 
already puzzled you ? I think my expreſſion is weak 
and perlexed— But this offered and accepted friend- 
ſhip between two perſons not indelicate, muſt be per- 
plexing; ſince he is the only young man in the world, 
from whom a woman has no diſhonour to fear Ah, 
Lucy !—It would be vanity in me, would it not? to 
ſuppoſe that he had more to fear from Harriet, than 
the has from him; as the virtue of either, J hope, 
is not queſtionable? But the event of his Italian viſit 
will explain and reconcile every-thing. 

I will encourage a drowſy fit that ſeems to be 
ſtealing upon me. If I have not written with the 
perſpicuity I always aim at, allow, Lucy, for the 
time of night; for ſpirits not high; and for the ſub- 
je, which having its delicacies, as well as uncertain- 
ties, I am not able to write clearly upon it, 


LETTER XV. 
M Byxon. In Continuation. 
* Sunday Night, April qi 


CIR Charles is already returned: He arrived at 
9 Windfor on Friday morning; but found that Lord 
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W. had ſet out the afternoon of the day before, for 
the houſe of his friend Sir Joſeph Lawrence, which 
is but fifteen miles from Mansfield-houſe. 

Upon this intelligence, Sir Charles, wanting to re- 
turn to town as ſoon as he could, followed him to the 
Kaight's : And having time enough himſelf to reach 
Mansfield-houſe that night, he, by his Uncle's con- 
| ſent, purſued his journey thither ; to the great joy of 
the family; who wiſhed for his perſonal introducti- 
on of my Lord to Miſs Mansfield. 7 

My Lord arrived by breakfaſt-time unfatigued, and 
in high ſpirits: Staid at Mansfield-houſe all day; and 
promiſed ſo to manage, as to be in town to-morrow, 
in order to be preſent at his Niece's nuptials on 
Tueſday. 

As for Sir Charles, he made the Mansfield family 
happy in his company the whole Friday evening; 
enquiring into their affairs relating to the oppreſſion 
they lay under; pointing out meaſures for redreſs ; 
encouraging Miſs Mansfield; and informing the Bro- 
thers, that the Lawyers he had conſulted on their 
deeds, told him, that a new trial might be hoped for; 
the reſult of which, probably, would be a means to 
do them juſtice, ſo powerfully protected and aſſiſted 
as they would be now; for new lights had broken 
in upon them, and they wanted but to recover a de- d, 
which they underſtood was in the hands of two gen- 
tlemen, named Hartley, who were but lately returned 
from the Indies. Thus prepared, the Mansfields alſo 
were in high ſpirits the next morning ; and looked, 
Sir Charles ſaid, on each other, when they met, as 
if they wanted to tell each other. their agreeable 
0 <a 
Sir Charles, in his way, had looked in upon Sir 
Harry Beauchamp and his Lady. He found Sir Harry 
in high ſpirits, expecting the arrival of his Son; who 
was actually landed from Calais, having met there 
bis Father's Letter, allowing him to return one 
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land, and wiſbing in his own, and in Lady Beau- 
champ's name, his ſpeedy arrival. | 

Sir Charles's impatience to ſee his friend, permit- 
ted him only to breakfaſt with my Lord and the 
Mansfields; and to know the opinion each party 
formed of the other, on this firſt interview; and then 
he ſet out to Sir Harry Beauchamp's. What an acti- 
vity ! Heaven reward him with the grant of his own 
wiſhes, whatever they be, and make hum the happieſt 
of men! 

My Lord is greatly taken with the Lady, and hee 
who family. Well he may, Sir Charles fays. He 
blefſed him, and called himſelf bleſſed in his "Siſter 8 
Son, for his recommendation of each to the other. 
The Lady thinks better of him, as her Mother owned 
to 2 Charlcs, than ſhe thought ſhe ſhould, from re- 


I begin to think, Lucy, that thoſe who ſet out hs 
happineſs are moſt likely to find it, when they live 
fingle till the age of fancy is over. Thoſe who marry 
while it laſts, are often diſappointed of that which they 
propoſe ſo largely to themſelves : While thoſe who 
wed for convenience, and deal with tolerable honeſty 
by each other, are at a greater cerrainty. To/erable, 1 
repeat, ſince, it ſeems, we are to expect that both par- 
ties will turn the beſt ſide of the old garment outward, 
Hence ariſes conſolation to old maidens, and cautions 

inſt precipitation——Expatiate, my dear, on this 
fruitful ſubject: I would, were I at leiſure. 

Sir Charles ſays, that he doubts not but Lord W. 
will be as happy a man as he wiſhes to be, in leſs 
than a month. 

The duce is in this Brother of mine, whiſpered 
Miſs Grandiſon, to me, for huddling up of marriages ! 
He don't confider, that there may be two chances for 
one, that his honeſt folks may, in half a year's time, 
bleſs him the contrary way. 

Sir Charles told us, that he had deſired Lord W. 
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to give out every-where (that the adverſaries of the 


\Mans*-Id family might know it) his intended alli- 


ance ; and that he and his Nephew were both deter- 
mined to procure a retroſpection of all former pro- 
ceedings. | 

Sir Charles got to Sir Harry Beauchamp's a little 
before his friend arrived, Sir Harry took him aſide 
at his alighting, and told him that Lady Beauchamp 
had had clouds on her brow all the day; and he was 
afraid, would not receive his Son with the graciouſ- 
neſs that once he hoped for from her: But that he 


left him to manage with her. She never, ſaid he, had 


ſo high an opinion either of man or woman as ſhe has 

of you. g ; | 
Sir Charles addreſſed himfelf to her, as not doubt- 

ing her goodneſs upon the foot of their former con- 


. verſation.; and praiſed her for the graces that how- 


ever appeared but faintly in her countenanee, till his 


compliments lighted them up, and made them ſhine 


full out in it. He told her, that his Siſter and Lord 


G. were to be married on the fo'lowing Tueſday. 


He himſelf, he faid, ſhould ſet out for Paris on Fri- 
day after : But hoped to ſee a family intimacy begun 
between his Siſters and Lady Baauchamp; and be- 
tween their Lords, and Sir Harry, and Mr. Beau- 
champ. He applauded her on the generoſity of her 
intentions, as declared to him in their former confe- 


rence; and congratulated her on the power ſhe had, 


of which ſhe made ſo noble a uſe, of laying at the 
ſame time an obligation on the tendereſt of Huſbands, 
and the moſt deſerving of Sons : Whoſe duty to her 
he engaged for. 3 * 23. 
All this ſet her in kigh good humour; and ſhe 


| took to herſelf, and bridied upon it, to expreſs myſelf 


in Charlotte's manner, the praiſes and graces this 
adroit manager gave her, as if they were her unqueſ- 
tionable due. ? ; 


This agreeable way they were all in, Sir Harry 


-  $- 
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tranſported with his Lady's goodneſs, when Mr. 
Beauchamp arrived. | 5 
The young gentleman bent his knee to his Step- 
mother, as well as to his Father; and thanked her 
for the high favours which, his Father had ſignified 
to him by Letter, he owed to her goodneſs. She con- 
firmed them; but Sir Charles obſerved, with an oſ- 
tentation that ſhewed ſhe thought very highly of her 
own. generoſity, [5 62s 8 
They had a very chearful evening. Not one cloud 
would hang on Lady Beauchamp's brow, tho* once 
or twice it ſeemed a little overſhadowed, as Mr. Beau- 
champ diſplayed qualities for which his Father was 
too ready to admire him. Sir Charles thought it ne- 
ceſſary to caution Sir Harry on this ſubje& ; puttin 
it in this light, that Lady Beauchamp loved her Hul 
band ſo well, that ſhe would be too likely to dread 
rivalry in his affection from a Son ſo very accom- 
pliſhed, Sir Harry toek the hint kindliyx. 
Mr. Beauchamp was under a good deal of concern 
at Sir Charles's engagements to leave England ſo ſoon 
after his arrival; and aſked his Father's leave to at- 
tend him. - Sir Harry declared, that he could not part 
with him. Sir Charles chid his friend, and ſaid, It 
was not quite ſo handſome a return as might have 
been expected from his Beauchamp, to the joyful re- 
ception he had met with from his F ather, and Lady 
Beauchamp. But ſhe excuſed the young gentleman, 
and ſaid, ſhe wondered not, that any · body who was 
favoured with his friendſhip, ſhould be unwilling ta 
be ſeparated from him. 


* 

Sir Charles expreſſes great ſatisfaction in Mr. Beau- 
champ's being arrived before his departure, that he 
may preſent to us himſelf, a man with whom he is 
ſure we ſhall all be delighted, and leave him happy in 
the beloved ſociety which he himſelf is obliged to quit. 
A repining temper, Lucy, would conſider —_ 
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hardſhip of meeting a long - abſent friend, juſt to feel 
the uneaſineſs of a ſecond parting : But this man 
views every-thing in a right light, When his own. 
Happineſs is not to be attained, he Jays it out of his 
thoughts, and, as I have heretofore obſerved, rejoices. 
in that of others. It is a pleaſure to ſee how Sir 
Charles ſeems to enjoy the love- which Dr. Bartlett 
expreſſes for this friend of them both. | * 

Sir Charles addreſſed himſelf to me, on ſevetal oc- 
caſions, in ſo polite, in ſo tender a manner, that every 
one told me afterwards, they are ſure he loves me. 
Dr. Bartlett at the time, as he ſat next me, whiſpered, 
on the regret expreſſed by all on loſing him fo ſoon 
Ah, madam [—] know and pity, my patron's ſtrug- 

gles Struggles, Lucy] What could the Doctor mean 
by this whiſper to me / But I hope he gueſſes not at 
mine! If he does, would he haye whiſpered his pity 
of Sir Charles to me ?—Come, Lucy, this is ſome 


comfort, however; and I will endeavour to be brave + 


upon it, that I may not, by my weakneſs, leſſen my- 
ſelf in the Doctor's good opinion. er 

It was agreed for Charlotte (whoſe aſſent was given 
in theſe words Do as you will —or, rather, as my 
© Brother will What ſignifies oppoſing him?) that 
the nuptials ſhall be ſolemnized, as privately as poſ- 
fible; at St. George's Church. The company is to 
drop in at different doors, and with as few-attendants 
as may be. Lord W. the Earl of & and Lady Ger- 
trude, Lord and Lady L. Miſs Jervois, and your Har- 
riet, are to be preſent at the ceremony. I was very 
earneſt to be excuſed, till Miſs Grandiſon, when we 


were alone, dropt down on one knee, and held up her 
hands, to beg me to accompany her. Mr. Everard 


Grandiſon, if he can be found, is to be alſo there, 
at Sir Charles's deſire. | 


Dr. Bartlett; as I before hinted, at her earneſt re- 


queſt, is to perform the ceremony, Sir Charles wiſhed: 
it to be at his own Pariſh- church: But Miſs Gran- 
diſon 


on 
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diſon thought it too near to be private. He was in · 
different, as to the place, he ſaid So it was at church; 
for he had been told of the difficulty we had to get 
Charlotte to deſiſt from having it performed in her 
chamber; and ſeemed ſurpriſed—Fie Charlotte ! ſaid 
he An office ſo ſolemn !—Vows to receive and 
as in the Divine Preſence— . 2117974 
She was glad, ſhe told me, that ſhe had not left 
that battle to be fought with him. . 
vn | | Monday, April 10. 
LoRD W. is come, Lord and Lady L. are here. 
They, and Miſs Grandiſon, received him with great 
reſpect. He embraced his Nieces in a very affection- 
ate manner. Sir Charles was abſent. Lord W. is in 
perſon-and behaviour a much more agreeable man 
than I expected him to be, Nor is he ſo decrepid 
with the gout, as I had ſuppoſed. He is very careful 
of himſelf, it ſeems. This world has been kind to 
him; and I fanſy he makes a great deal of a little 
pain, for want of ſtronger exerciſes to his patience z 
and ſo is a ſufferer by ſelf- indulgence. Had I not 
keen made acquainted with his free living, and with 
the inſults be bore from Mrs. Giffard, with a ſpirit ſo 
poor and ſo low, I ſhould have believed I ſaw not 
only the man of quality, but the man of ſenſe, in his 
countenance. I endeayoured, however, as much as 
J could, to look upon him as the Brother of the late 
Lady Grandiſon. Had he been worthy of that rela- 
tion, how ſhould I have reverenced him rae] 
But whatever I thought of him, he expreſſed himſe 
highly in my favour. He particularly praiſed me for 
the modeſty which he ſaid was viſible in my counte- 
nance, Free- livers, Lucy, taken with that grace in a 
woman, which they make it their pride to deſtroy ! 
But all men, good and bad, admire modeſty in a; wo- 


man: And I am ſometimes out of humour with our 


Sex, that they do not as generally like modeſty in men. 
I am ſure that this grace in Sir Charles Grandiſon, is 
. | one 


4 
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one of his principal glories with me. It emboldens one's 
heart, and permits one to behave before him with 
eaſe; and, as I may ſay, with/ecurity, in the conſci- 
ouſneſs of a right intention. | 
But what were Lord W's praiſes of his Nephew ! 

He called him, The glory of his Sex, and of human 
nature. How the cheeks of the dear Emily glowed at 
the praiſes given to her guardian !—She was the taller 
for them: When ſhemoved, it was on tiptoe; ſteal- 
ing, as it were, eroſs the floor, leſt the ſhould loſe any- 
thing, that was ſaid on a ſubject fo delightful to her. 

My Lord was alſo greatly pleaſed with her. He 
complimented her as the beloved Ward of the beſt of 
Guardians. He lamented, with us, the occaſion that 
called his Nephew abroad. He was full of his own 
engagements with Miſs Mansfield, and declared that 
hisNephew ſhould guide and govern him as he pleaſed 
in every material caſe, reſpeing either the conduct of 
his future life, or the management and diſpoſition of 
his eſtate; adding, that he had made his will, and, 
excepting only his Lady's Jointure, and a few Lega- 
cies, had left every-thing to him. | 

How right a thing, even in policy, is it, my dear, 
to be good and generous | | 

I muſt not forget, that my Lord wiſhed, with all his 
foul, that was his expreſſion, that he might have the 
honour of giving to his Nephew my hand in marriage. 
I could feel myſelf bluſh. I half- ſuppreſſed a figh : 
I would have wholly ſuppreſſed it, if J could. I rer 
covered the little confuſion, his too plainly expreſſed 
wilh gave me, by repeating to myſelf the word CL - 
MENTINA. | 

This Charlotte is a great coward. But I dare not 
tell her ſo, for fear of a retort. I believe I ſhould be 
as great a one in her circumſtances, ſo few hours to 
one of the greateſt events of one's life? But I pretend 
not to bravery: Vet hope, that in the cauſe of virtue 


or honour I ſhould be found to have a Soul. ' 


. 
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I wiite now at my Couſins. I came hither to make 
an alteration in my dreſs. I have promiſed to be with 
the ſweet Bully early in the morning of her impor- 
tant day, 


LETTER XVI 
Miſs Byron. In Continuation. 


Tueſday Niebt, 
Wedrifdny Morning, F April 11, 12, | 
M. SS Grandiſon is no longer to be called by that 
name. She is Lady G. May ſhe make Lord G. 
as happy as 1 dare ſay he will make her, if it be not 
her own fault! | 
Il wasearly with her, according to protniſe. I found 
her more affected than ſhe was even laſt night with 
her approaching change of condition, Her Brother 
had been talking to her, ſhe faid ; and had laid down 
the duties of the ſtate ſhe was about to enter into, in 
ſuch a ſerious manner, and made the performance of 
them of ſo much importance to her happineſs, both 
here and hereafter, that ſhe was terrified at the thoughts 
of what ſhe was about to undertake. She had never 
conſidered matrimony in that formidable light before. 
He had told her, that he was afraid of her vivacity 
yet was loth to diſcourage her chearfulneſs, or to ſa 
any-thing that ſhould lower her ſpirits. All he be- 
ſought of her was, to regard times, tempers, and oc- 
caſions; and then it would be impoſſible but her lively 
bumour muſt give delight not only to the man whom 
ſhe favoured with her hand, but to every-one who had 
the pleaſure of approaching her. If, Charlotte, ſaid 
he, you would have the world around you reſpect your 
Huſband, you muſt ſet the example. While the Wife 
ives the leaſt room to ſuſpect, that ſhe deſpiſes her 
uſband;ſhe will find, that ſhe ſubjects him to double 
contempt, if he reſents it not ; and if he dees, can 
e g you 
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you be happy? Aggreſſors lay themſelves open to ſe · 
vere repriſals. If you differ, you will be apt to make 
by- ſtanders judges over you. They will remember 
when you are willing to forget; and your fame will 
be the ſport of thoſe beneath you, as well in under- 
ſtanding as degree. 

She believed, ſhe told me, that * G. had been 
making ſome complaints of her. If be had— 

Huſh, my dear, {aid Not one word of threaten- 
ing: Are you more ſolicitous to conceal your fault, 
than to amend it? 4 

No But you know, Harriet, for a man, before 
he has experienced what ſort of a Wife I ſhall make, 

to complain againſt me for foibles in courtſhip, when 
he can help himſelf if he will, has fenen ſo very: 
little— © * 

Your denken Charlotte, tells you, that * had 
raaſon for complaint; and therefore you think he 
bas complained. Think the beſt of Lord G. for your 
own reputation's ſake, fince you thought fit to go thus 
far with him. You have borne nothing from him: 
He has borne a great deal from you, \ 

I am fretful, Harriet; I won't be chidden: 1 will 
be'comforted by you: You / ſooth me : Are you 
not my Siſter? 'she threw her arms around me, 1 
kiſſed my cheek. 

I ventured to railly her, tho” I was afrals ef her re- 
tort, and met with it : But I thought ĩt would divert 
her. I am glad, my dear, ſaid I, that you are capa 
ble of this tenderneſs of temper: Tou bluſtering 
girls — But Fear, T believe, will make cowards los 
V 
| + FW faid ſhe, and flung fromthe do che wits 

dow, remember is : May I — ſee you in the ſame 
ſituation | {I will then have no mercy upon you. 


Tur ſubject; 1 Charles led to at breakfaſt 
| r the three weddings of Thurſday laſt, He ſpoke 
honour- 
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honourably of marriage, and made ſome juſt compli- 
ments to Lord and Lady L.; — them with 
wiſhes, that his Siſter Charlotte and Lord G. might 
be neither more nor leſs happy than they were. Then 
turning to Lord W. he ſaid, He queſtioned not his 
Lordſhip's happineſs with the Lady he had fo lately 

ſeen; for I cannot doubt, ſaid he, of your Lordſhip's' 
| affectionate gratitude | to _ if ſhe e as 1 am 
ſure ſhe will. 

My Lord had tears in his eyes. Never man had 
ſuch 4 Nephew as have, ſaid he. All the joy of my 
preſent proſpects, all the comforts of my future life, 
are and will be owing to you. 

Here had he ſtopt, it would have boon well: But 
turning to me, he unexpectedly ſaid, Would to God, 
madam, that you could reward him 1 I cannot; and 
no- body el/e can. 

All were alarmed for me; every eye was upon me. 
A ſickiſhneſs came over my 'heart—l know not how 
to deſcribe it. My head ſunk upon my boſom. I 
could hardly ſit; yet was leſs able to riſe. 

Sir Charles's face was overſpread with bluſhes. He 
bowed to my Lord. May the man, ſaid he, who ſhall 
have the honour to call Miſs Byron his, be, if pale, 
as deſerving as he is! Then will they live. 1 
the life of angels. 

He gracefully looked downs not at me 3 and I got 
a little courage to look up: Vet Lady L. was con- 
cerned for me: So was Lord L.: Emily's ang; 
@ tear upon her bluſhing cheek. 

Was it not, Lucy, a ſevere trial Indeed. — 

My Lord, to mend the matter, lamented very pa- 
chetically, that Sir Charles was under an obligation to 


Lad abroad; and ſtill more, that he could not ſtay to 
preſent at the celebration of his nuptials with Miſs & 


Mansfield. 


The Earl, Lord G. Lady Gertrude, andthe Doctor, 


were to meet the Bride and us at church. | Lord and 


«tin | Lady 
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Lady L. Sir Charles, and Emily, went in one coach: 
Miſs Grandiſon and I in another. | 
As we went, I don't like this affair at all, Harriet, 
ſaid ſhe. My Brother has long made all other men 
indifferent to me. Such an infinite difference 

Can any- body be happier than Lord and Lady L. 
Charlotte ? Yet Lady L. admires her Brother as 
much as you can do, | 
They happy And ſo they are. But Lady L. ſofe 

foul ! fell in love with Lord L. before my Brother 
came over. So the foundation was laid: And it be- 
ing a firſt flame with her, ſhe, in compliment to her- 
Ffelf,, could not but perſevere. But the ſorry creature 
Anderſon, proving a ſorry creature, made me deſpiſe 
the ſex: And my Brother's perfections contributed 
to my contempt of all other men. 

Indeed, my dear, you are wrong. Lord:G. loves 
you: But were Sir Charles not your Brother, it is 
_ very certain, that he would have' returned your 

OVSe. | Nr! f 

Why, that's true. I believe he would not, in that 
caſe, have choſen me. I am ſure he would not, if he 
had known you But for the man one loves, one can 
ds any-thing, be every-thing, that he would wiſh 
one to be. | L | 

Do you think you cannot love Lord G. — For 
Heaven's ſake, Charlotte, tho' you are now almoſt 
within ſight of the church, do not think of giving 
your hand, if you cannot reſolve to make Lord G. as 
happy, as I have no doubt he will make you, if it 
be not your own fault. ee 

What will my Brother ſay? —What will— 
Leave that to me. I will engage Sir Charles and 
Dr. Bartlett to lend me their ear in the veſtry; and 
I am ſure your Brother, if he knows that you have 
an antipathy to Lord G. or that you think you can- 
not be happy with him, will undertake your cauſe, 
and bring you oT. Y n N 
* . Anti- 
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Antipathy ! That's a ſtrong word, Harriet. The 
man is a good-natured ſilly man— 

Silly / Chaclotte !—Silly then he muſt be for lov- 
ing you ſo well, who, really, have never yet given 


him an opportunity to ſhew his i importance with you, 
I do pity him ſometimes. 


The coach ſtopt:— Ab, Lord! Harriet! The 


. church]! The church! 


Say, Charlotte, before you ſtep out—Shall I f ſpeak 


to your Brother, and Dr. Bartlett, in the veſtry ! 
I Thall look like a fool cither way. 


Don't act like one, Charlotte, on this folemn oc- 


caſion. Say, you will deferve, that you will e / y to 
deſerve Lord G's love. - 

Sir Charles appeared. Lord help me !—My. Bro- 
ther I'll try, I'll try, what can be done. 

He gave each his hand in turn: In weflew : The 
people began to gather about us. Lord G. all rap- 
ture, received her at the entrance. Sir Charles led 
me: And the Earl and Lady Gertrude received us 
with joy in their countenances. I ovetheard the 
naughty one ſay, as Lord G. led her up to the altar, 

You don't know what your are about, man. I ex- 
pect to have all my way: Remember that's one of 
my articles before marriage. 

He returned her an anſwer of fond aſſent to her 


condition. I am afraid, thought I, poor Lord G. you 


2 be more than once reminded of this previous at- 

When ſhe was led to the altar, and Lord G. and 
he ſtood together, ſhe trembled. Leave me not, 
Harriet, ſaid ſhe.— Brother! Lady L. !— 


I am ſure ſhe looked lier than Lord G. at that | 


| —_ 

The good Door began the office. No dearly be- 
beds, Harriet | whiſpered ſhe, as | had faid, on a 
really terrible oa. 1 was offended with her i in 


my heart: A ä NN inſt 
Vor. IV. * A hs 
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the office, as the Doctor proceeded to give the reaſons 
for the inſtitution. Her levity did not forſake her 
even at that ſolemn moment. 

When the ſervice was over, every one (Sir Charles 
in a ſolemn and moſt affectionate manner) wiſhed her 
| Happy. My Lord G. kiſſed her hand with a bent 
-Knee 

She took my hand. Ah! Lord, what have T done? 
—And am I married? whiſpered ſhe—And can it 
never be undone — And is that the man, to whom 
Jam to be obedient? ?—Is he to be my Lord and Maſter? 

Ah, Lady G. aid I, it is a ſolemn office. You have 
vowed: H. has vowed. It is a ſolemn office. 
Lord G. led her to the firſt coach. Sir Charles led 
me into the ſame. The people, to my great confuſion, 
whiſpered, That's the Bride! What a charming cou- 
ple! Sir Charles handed Miſs Emily next. Lord G. 
came in: As he was entering, Harkee, friend, faid 

"Charlotte, and j put out her hand, You miſtake, the 
caach : Yon are not of our company. 

The whole world, replied my Lord, ſhall not now 
divide us: And took his ſeat on the ſame fide with 
Emily, 

The man's a rogue, Harriet whiſpered ſhe : See 
He gives himſelf airs already! 

This, ſaid Lord G. as the coach drove « e ins 
one hand, and eargerly kifling it, is che hand that 
bleſſed me. 

And that, ſaid ſhe, puſhing him from, her with the 
. is the hand that repulſes your N 

What came you in here for, ann be ſi lilly... 

un was in raptures all th C Way, 
hen we came home, every one et ee 
wiſhed joy to the Bride. The Earl and Lady Ger- 
.trude were in high ſpirits. "The Lad re ſaluted her 
"Niece, as her dear ieee! The Ni his 
beloved daug hter. 


But 2 — to bear a noble aQtio on ol oc 
hen 
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When he came up to compliment her My deareſt 
Niece; ſaid he, I wiſh you joy with all my ſoul. I 
have not been a kind Uncle. There is no faſtening 
any thing on your Brother. Accept of this ¶ and he 
put a little paper into her hand- it was a Bank- note 
of 1co0/.]: My Siſter's daughter, and your Bro- 
ther's Siſter, merits more than this. | 

Was not this handſomely preſented, Lucy ? 

He then, in a manner becoming Lady Grandiſon's 
Brother, ſtept to Lady L. My Niece Charlotte is 
not my only Niece. I wiſh you, my dear, as if this 
was your day of marriage, all happineſs : Accept theſe 
two papers [The one, Lucy, was a Note for 1000 J. 
and the other for 100 J.]: And he ſaid, The leſſer 
note is due to you for intereſt on the greater. 

W hen the Ladies opened their notes, and ſaw what 
they were, they were at firſt at a loſs what to ſay. 
It was moſt gracefully done: But fee, Lucy, the 
-example of a good and generous man can ſometimes 
alter natures ; and coveteous men, I have heard it 
1 when their hearts are opened, often act 
nobly. | | = | 

As ſoon as Lady G. (ſonow I muſt call her) reco- 
vered herſelf from the ſurprize into which my Lord's 
preſent and addreſs had put her, ſhe went to him : 
Allow me, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, and bent one knee to 
him, to crave your bleſſing; and at the ſame time to 
thank you for your paternal preſent to your ever ob- 


liged Charlotte. 


— 


God bleſs you, my dear ſaluting her But thank 
your noble Brother: Vou delight me with your 
| : T. 1 


graceful acceptance. = 


Lady L. came up. My Lord, you overcome me 


by e bounty.— How ſhall I— 


our Brother's princely ſpirit, Lady L. ſaid he, 
makes this preſent look mean. Forgive me only, 
that it was not done before. And he ſaluted her. 
Lord L. came up. Pro L. ſneyed him the w_ 
2 
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ed notes—See here, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, what Lord 
W. has done : And he calls this the intereſt due on 
that. | 

Your Lordſhip oppreſſes me with your goodneſs to 
your Niece, ſaid Lord L. May health, long-life, and 
happineſs, attend you in your own nuprials 

There, there, faid Lord W. pointing to Sir Charles, 
{who had withdrawn, and then entered) make your 
acknowlegement: His noble ſpirit has awakened 
mine: It was only aſleep. My late Siſter's Brother 
wanted but the force of ſuch an example, That Son 
is all his Mother. 

Sir Charles joining them; ae heard only che 
laſt words —If 12 thought a Son not unworthy of 
the moſt excellent of —— ſaid he, and by her 
Brother, I am happy. | 

Then you are happy, replied my Lord. 

Her memory, reſumed Sir Charles, I cheriſh ; and 
when I have been tempted to forget myſelf, that me- 
mory has been a means of keeping me ſteady in my 
duty. Her precepts, my Lord, were the guide of my 

early youth.” Had I not kept them in mind, how 
much more blameable than moſt young men "bad 1 
been I-My Charlotte] have that Mother in your 
memory, on this great change of your condition 
You will not be called to her tryals.— His eyes gliſ- 
tened. Tender be our remembrance of my Father. 
— Charlotte, » be worthy of your Mother. 

He withdrew with an air fo noble But ſoon re- 
turning, with'a cheaiful look, he was told what Lord 
W. had done - Your Lordſhip was befere, ſaid he, 
intitled to our 4 Nl y the ties of blood : But what 
is the relation of body to that of mind ? You have 


bound me for my Siſters, and that ſtill more by the 
manner than by the act, in a bond of gratitude that 


never can be broken 
Oe: yourſelf, thank yourſelf, 1 nable Ne- 
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Encourage, my Lord, a family intimacy between 
your Lady, and her Nieces and Nephew. You will 
be delighted, my Siſters, with Miſs Mansfield; but 
when ſhe obliges my Lord with her hand, you will 
reverenee your Aunt. - I ſhall have a pleaſure, when 
I am far diſtant, in contemplating the family union. 
Your Lordſhip. muſt let me know your Day in time; 
and I will be joyful upon it, whatever, of a contrary. 
nature, I may have to ſtruggle with on my own ac- 
count. | | 
My Lord wept My Lerd wept, did I ſay ? Not 
one of us had a dry eye — This was a ſolemn ſcene, 
you will ſay, for a wedding-day : But how delight- 
| fully do ſuch. ſcenes dilate the heart ? 
| The day, however, was not forgotten as a day of 
feſtivity. Sir Charles. himfelf, by his vivacity and 
openneſs. of eountenance, made every one joyful : 
And, except that now-and-then a ſigh, which could 
not be checked, ſtole from ſome of us, to think that 
he would ſo ſoon be in another country (far diſtant 
from the friends he now made happy) and engaged 
in difficulties ; perhaps in dangers; cvery heart was 
preſent to the occaſion of the day. 
O Charlotte! Dear Lady G! Hitherto it is in 
| your power, to make every future day worthy of this / 
5 Have your Mother, your noble Mother, in your 
memory, my dear: And give credit to the appro- 
bation of ſuch a Brother. | | 4 
I ſhould have told you, that my Couſin Reeves's 
came about two, and were received with the utmoſt 
politeneſs by every-body. | : 
Sir Charles was called out juſt before dinner; and 
returned introducing a young gentleman, dreſſed as 
af for the day— This is an earlier favour, than I had 
hoped for, ſaid Sir Charles; and leading him to La- 
dy G. This, Sir, is the Queen of the Day. My 
* dear Lady G. welcome (The houſe is yours Wel- 
come) the man I love: Welcome my Beauchamp. 


G 3 


, * 
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Every one, except Emily and me, erouded about 
Mr. Beauchamp, as Sir Charles's avowedly beloved 
friend, and bid him cordially welcome ; Sir Charles 
preſenting him to each by name. 
Then leading him to me —I am balf aſhamed, 
Lucy, to repeat ut take it as he ſpoke it— Revere, 
ſaid he, my os friend, that excellent young Lady: 
But let not your admiration ſtop at her Pace and Per- 
ſon : She has a Mind as exalted, my Beauchamp, as 
your own: Miſs Byron, in honour to my Siſter, and 
fo us all, has lied this day by ber preſence. _ 
Mr. Beauchampapproaebedme with polite reſpect. 
The Lady whom Sir Charles Grandiſon admires, as 
he does you, madam, muſt be the firſt of women. 
I might have ſaid, that he, who was fo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed as the friend of Sir Charles G-andiſon, 
muſt be a moſt valuable man: But my ſpirits were 
— high. 1 courteſied My his r — _ 
nt. - 2 
Sir Charles preſented Emily to Mm. Ay Emily 
Beauchamp. I hope to live to ſee her happily mar- 
ried. The man whoſe heart is but half fo ben — 
hers, muſt be an excellent man. | . 
Modeſty might look up, and be ſenſible to e 
ments from the lips of ſuch a man. Emily looked at 
me with pleaſure, as if ſhe had ſaid, Do you hear, 


madam, what a fine thing ny guardian has aan ur] | 


me? 


Sir Charles aſked Mr. Beauchamp, how: he oed | 


with my Lady Beauchamp? n 

Very well, anſwered he. Aſter fuch — 
tion as you had given me to her, I muſt have been 
to blame, had I n. She is my Father's Wife: I muft 
reſpect her, were ſhe ever ſo unkind to me: She is 
not without good qualities. Were every family ſo 
happy as to have Sir Charles Grandiſon for a media- 


tor when miſunderſtandings happened, there would 


1 wy few laſting differences _—_ relations. — 
4 A. 
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Father and Mother tell me, that they never ſit down to 
table together, but they bleſs you: And to me they 
have talked of nobody elſe: But Lady Beauchamp de- 
pends upon your promiſe of making her acquainted 
with the Ladies of your ſamily. md : 

My Siſters, and their Lords, will do N my 
promiſe in my abſence. Lady L. Lady G. let me re- 
commend to you Lady Beauchamp as more than a, 
common viſiting acquaintance. Do you, Sir, to Mr. 
Beauchamp, ſee it cultivated. 

Mr. Beauchamp is an agreeable, and when Sir 
Charles Grandiſon is not in company, a handſome 
and genteel man. I think, my dear, lk do but the, 
ſame juſtice that every-body would do, in this excep- 
tion. He is chearful, lively yet modeſt, and not too 
full of words. One ſees both love and reſpect in every 
look he caſts upon his friend; and that he is delighted 
when he hears bim, ſpeak, be the ſubjeRt what it will. 

He once ſaid to Lord W. who praiſed his Nephevy r 
to him, as he does to,eyery-body near him; The 
univerſal yoice, my Lord, is in his favour where-ever 
he goes. Every one. joins almoſt in the ſame words, 
in different countries, allowing for the different lan- 
guages, that for ſweetgels of manners, and manly 
_ dignity, he hardly ever bad his equal. air 

Dir Charles, Was they. engaged in talk with. his 
Emily; ſhe before him; he landing in an caly gen- 
teel attitude, leaning againſt the wainſcot, liſtening. 
ſmiling, to her prattle, with looks of indulgent love, 
ag a Father might do to a child he was fond of; while 
ſhe looked back every now, and- then towards me, /s 
Proud, Not dat of being fingled out by ber guar- 
Ret {ro baizelty, en cpa ang! 1 TIT TEC 

She tript to me afterwards, and, leaning, over my 
ſhou'der, as I ſat, whiſpered—T have been begging 
of my guardian to uſe his intereſt with ypu, madam, 
to take me down with * 0 Northamptouſkire. 
| 4 
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And what is the reſult? 15. 


= uſed. | 
| 5 denied your requeſt ? 

2 madam. 

= he allowed you'to go, my dear, if (1 comply ? 

half round to bes with pleaſure. 

She pauſed, and ſeemed at a loſs. I repeated my 

jon. 

Why, no, he ber not e! neither But he 
ſaid ſuch charming things, ſo obliging, ſo kind, both 
of you, and of me, that I forgot to repeat my queſ- 

tion, tho it was fo near my heart : But I will aſk 
him again, 

And thus, Lucy, can he decline complying, and 
yet ſend away a requeſter ſo much delighted with 
him, as to forget what her requeſt was. 

Miſs Grandifon—Lady G. I would ſay—ſingled 


me out ſoon after— This 1 is really a very 


pretty fellow, Harriet. 
He is an agreeable man, anſwered I. 

- Sol think. 

She faid no more of him at that time. 

Between dinner and tea, at Lady L's motion, t 
made me play on the harpſichord ;- and, after one 
ſon, they beſought Sir Charles toſing to my playing. 
He would not, go ſaid, deny any requeſt t that was 
made him on that day. 


He ſung.” He has a mellow manly voice, and great | 


command of it. 


This introduced a little concert. Mr. Beauchamp 
took the violin; Lord L. the baſs-viol ; Lord G. the 


German; flute; and moſt of the compa ade Peg in 
Feaſt: 


the chorus. The ſong was from Alexand 
The words; | 


, happy 
Nat] L . "he - fair ; 


ps 


Sir 
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Sir Charles, though himſelf equally brave and goody 
preferring the latter word to the former. a 
Lady E. had always inſiſted upon dancing at her 
Siſter's wedding. We were not company enough for 
Country-dances : But muſic having been ordered, 
and the performers come, it was | upon that 
we ſhould have a dance, tho' we were engaged in 2 
_ ſation, which I thought infinitely more agree - 
Lord G. began by dancing a minuetwith-his Bride: 
She danced charmingly ! But, on my telling her ſo- 
afterwards, ſhe-whifpered me, that ſhe ſhould have 
rformed better, had ſhe danced with her Brother. 
ord G..danced extremely well. | | 
Lord · L. and-Lady:Gertrude, Mr. Beauchamp and 
Mrs. Reeves, Mr. Reeves and Lady L. danced all of 


them agreeably : Ur 

| The Bari took APES But we had hardly done, 
when, aſking pardon for diſgracing me, as he too- 
modeſtly expreſſed himſelf : he, and all but my. Cou- 
ſins and Emily, called out for. Sir Charles to dance 
* — baſhed general calling | 

was A at the voice calling upon us 

both: But it was obeyed. 

- He deſerved all the praiſes that Miſs Gran Lady. 
G. I would ſay, gave him in her Letter to me. 

Lord bleſs me, my dear, this man is every-thing: 
But his converſation has ever been among the politeſt 
le of. different nations. a 
Lord W. wiſhed himſelf able, from his gout, to: 
take out Miſs Jervois. 

The Bri was called upon by Sir Charles: 
And he took out the good girl, who danced very pret- 


8 r ra- 
| an Mr, Beauchamp. is the. delicate. 

998 * 

2 harles was afterwards ealled upon by the Bride 
derſelf: „ then with a grace indeed! I 
22 Gs . 22 
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was pleaſed that ſhe wud rer fo well —— 
wedding. Azul. 


Supper was not ready tin el Mr. Reeves's 


coach came about that hour; bor we got nec ag | 


ill W sos 1 Pun 


Perhaps the company would not have broke up fo b 


ſoon, _ not the Bride been NE and refuſed ito 
retire. 


Was ſhe not at WI ? the aſked Lady L. who | 


was put upon "urging ber; And ſhould the . her 
company? 


She 1 make a ure wich feed She took a 


very affectionate leave of me. 


Marriage, Lucy, is an aweful Rite. Iti 1s ſuppoſed 


to be a joyful ſolemnity : But on the woman's ſide it 
can be only fo, when ſhe is given to the man the loves 


above all the men in the world; and even to her the 


Anniverſary Day, when doubt is turned into cer- 
tainty, muſt be much happier than the Day ĩtſelf. 
What a victim muſt that woman look upon herſelf 


to be, who is compelled, or even over-perſuaded, to 


give her hand to a man who has no ſhare in her heart? 
Ought not a parent or guardian, in ſuch a circum- 


ſtance, eſpecially if the child has a delicate, an honeſt | 


nlind, to be chargeable with all the unhappy conſe- 
5-0 that may follow from ſuch a cruel compul. 


But this is not the 'caſe with Miss Orandiſon. Early | 


ſhe caſt her eye on an improper object. Her pride 
convinced her in time of the impropriety, And als, 
as ſhe owns, gaye her an indifference to all men. 
She hates not Lord G. There is no man whom ſhe 
prefers to him: And in this reſpect may, perhaps, be 
upon a par with eight women out of twelve, who: 
marry; and yet make not bad wives. ds 100 
As ſhe played with her paſhon't! till the left it, ſhe. 
may be happy erg Ava ane eee 5 
, obne 3 
G Ta. . ; 5 
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be, ſome time or other, Lady G. her Brother was 
kind in perſuading her to ſhorten her days of coquet- 


ting and teazing, and to allow him to give her, to 
Lord G. before he went abroad. et, 


1 * 7 


LE er 
i Byron. In Continuation. 
8 agu, uit 12. 
R. Bartlett was ſo good as to breakfaſt with my 
Couſins and me this morning. He talks of ſet» 


ting out for Grandiſon Hall on Saturday or Monday 
next. We have ſettled a correſpondence; and he 


gives me hope, that he will make me a viſit in Nor- 
thamptonſhice, I know you, will all rejoice to ſee 


him, 7 


1 3/1 lc e Nen 45 ta rut word 
Emily came in before the Doctor went. She brought i 


moe the compliments of the Bride, and Lord W. Vith 


their earneſt requeſt, that I, and my two Couſins, 


would dine with them. Sir Charles was gone, ſhe 


ſaid, to make a fare wel viſit to the Danby let 3 but 


would be at home at dinner. FTI | 
It would be better for me, I think, Lucy, to avoid 


all opportunities of ſeeing him: Don't you b ag : 


— There is no ſuch thing as ſeeing him with indi 


ference, But, ſo earneſtly invited, how could I deny 3 


eſpecially as my Coufins were inclinable to.go.? 


- Miſs Jervois whiſpered me at parting : I never be» , 
fore, ſaid ſhe, had an opportunity to obſerve theker 
ut - 


baviour of a new-married couple to each other: I 


is it cuſtomary, madam, for the Bride to be mou ſnap; | 


piſh, as the Bridegroom is more obliging 


Lady G. is very naughty, my dear, if e ſo he 


hayes, as to give you reaſon to aſk this queſtion. 


4 N 
„ 


ie ; 8 6 x K * 3 Shs - 
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She does: And, upon my word, I fee more obedirnce 
where it was not promiſed, than where it was. Dear 

madam, is not what is faid at church to be thought of 

afterwards ? But why did not the Doctor make her 

ſpeak out? What ſignified bowing, except a woman 

was ſo baſhful that ſhe could not ſpeak ? 

The bowing, my dear, is an aſſent. It is as effi- 
cacious as words. Lord G. only bowed, you know. 
Could you like to be called upon, Emily, to ſpeak out, 
on ſuch an occaſion ? | 

Why, no. But then I would be very civil and 
good-natured to my Huſband, if it were but for fear 
de ſhould be croſs to me: But 1 ſhould think it my 
duty as well. 
| Sweet innocent | | 
She went away, and left the Doctor with me. 
When our hearts are ſet upon a particular ſubject, 
how impertinent, how much beſide the purpoſe, do 
we think every other! I wanted the doctor to talk of 
Sir Charles Grandifon : But as he fell not into the 
fubjeR, and as T was afraid he would think me to be 
always leading him into it, if I began it, I ſuffered 
him to go away at his firſt motion: 1 never knew him 
ſo ſhy upon it, however. Rui uten 
Sir Charles returned to dinner. He has told Lady 
L. who afterwards told us, that he had a hint from 

Ir. Galliard fenior, that if he were not engaged in 
his affection, he was commiſſioned to make him a 

y great propoſal in behalf of one of the young 
Ladies be had ſeen the Thurſday before ; and that 
from her Father. Een 
© Surely, Lucy, we may pronounce without doubt, 
that we live in an age in which there is a great dearth 
p = pat that ſo many offers fall to the lot of 


one. 

' But, I am thinking, tis no ſmall advantage to Sir 
Charles, that his time is ſo taken up, that he cannot 
fly long enough in any company to — 
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caſt their eyes on other objects, with diſtinction. He 
left the numerous aſſembly at Enfield, while they 
were in the height of their admiration of him. At- 
tention, love, admiration, cannot be always kept at 
the ſtretch. You will obſerve, Lucy, that on the re- 
turn of a long-abſent dear friend, the rapture laſts not 
more than an hour : Gladdened, as the heart is, the 
friend received, and the friends receiving, perhaps in 
leſs than that time, can ſit down quietly together, to 
hear and to tell ſtories, of what has happened to either 
in the long-regretted abſence. It will be ſo with us, 
Lucy, when I return to the arms of my kind friends: 
Aud now, does not Sir Charles's propoſed journey to 
Italy endear his company to us ? - 

The Earl of G. Lady Gertrude, and two agreeable 
Nieces of that Nobleman, were here at dinner. Lady 
G. behaved pretty well to her Lord before them: But 
I, who underſtood the language of her eyes, /aw 
them talk very ſaucily to him on ſeveral occaſions. 
My Lord is a little officious in his obligingneſs; which 
takes off from that graceful, that polite frankneſs, 
which ſo charmingly, on all occaſions, diſtinguiſhes 
one happy man, who was then preſent. Lord G. will 
perhaps appear more to advantage in that perſon's ab- 
ence, _ 9 - $344 f * 

Mr. Beauchamp was alſo preſent. He is indeed an 
agreeable, a modeſt young man. He appeared to gteat 
advantage, as well in his converſation, as by his be- 
haviour : And nat the leſs for ſubſcribing in both to 
the iority of his friend ; who nevertheleſs endea- 
voured to draw him out, as the firſt man. 774 


After dinner, Lady L. de Len Wer ſound an 
one half-hour, 


2 to be by ourſelves 
. aſked Lady L. what ſhe intended to do with the 
thouſand pounds with which Lord W. had fo genes 


_ preſented her? Do with it, my dear !—Wh# 


o youthink I intend to do with it? — it is alread 
difpoſed n. 4 


* 
18 — 11 
. 1 


1 
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I' be hang'd, ſaid Lady G. Achs good) creature 
has not given it to her Huſband-. 
Indeed, -CharlottezcÞ have. I Rave it A hi be- 
fore I ſlept. 5 % 100160 „mon ien 201 
Dia (ro ones She laughed—And Lord L. took i! 
e-? * * Wann 

To be ſure he did. I ſhould otherwiſe hare been 
diſpleaſed-with: bim. 

Dear, good ſoul — And ſo you ks bien a how: 
ſand pounds to ke part of it back ſrom him, by four 

or five paltty guĩneas at a time, at his pleaſure p 

Lord L. and I, Charlotte, have but one purſe, 
You may not, perhaps, know how we manage it. 

Pray, good, meek, dependent creature ! how 4 
you manage it? | 

Thus, Charlotte: My Lend be that * Wife 
and he have but one intereſt 3. and from the firſt of 
our happy marriage, he would make me take one key, 
as heihasacother; of the private drawer, where his 
money and money- bills lie. There is 4 little memo- 
randum- book in the drawer, in which he enters on 
one page, the money he receives; on the oppoſite, 
the money he takes out: And when 1 want money, 
Ihave recouiſe to my key. If I ſee but little in the 
drawer, I am the more moderate; or, perhaps, if my 
want is not urgent, defer the ſupplying of it till my 
Lord is ticher: But little or much, I minute down 
the ſam; as he himſelf does what be takes out: And 
ſo we know what we are about; and I never put it out 
of my Lord's powerpby:my unſeaſonable expences, to 
preſerve that euſtom of his for which he is as much 
reſpected, as well ſerved; not to ſuffer a demand to 
de twiee made upon him where he is a debtor. 
* (Good ſouf 1. And, pray, don't you minute down 
too the 10 to which you put the money you take out? 
Indeed J often do: 1 indeed, when I take out 
more than five guineas at one time: 1 found my Lord 
did ſo; and I followed the example of. my dyn ac- 
cord. Happy 
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Happy pair ! faid IO Lady G. what a charming 
example is this I hope you will follow it. 


Thank you, Harriet, for your advice. Why, 1» 0 


can't but ſay „that this is pne ptetty,way. af coaxing, 
each other into frugality : But don't you think, that 


where an honeſt pair are ſo tender of diſobliging, and 


ſo tudious of obliging each. other, they. ſeem to con- 
fels that the matrimonial good yraroauay,, _— 
by very ſlender threads qa ene s 

And do not the tendereſt friendſhips; Laid: I, — 
by as ſlender ? Can delicate minds be united to each 
other but by delicate obſervance ::: 1110) 4 

Why thou att a good ſoul, too, Hatriet And ſo 
you would both have me make a preſent to Lord G. 
of, my thouſand pounds before we haveichoſen our 
private drawer; before he. has got neee 
it A. 1 ad nom n * „4 r & JOR DUC. 

Let him know Charlotte, Wand and 1 do, ; 
if you think the e worth ——— f 
then 4,5 

Ay, and then give bim meutionſapds — f 
beginning, Lady L. But ſee you nat that this pro- 
poſal ſhould come from hm, and not from me 
And ſhould we not let each other ſee 4 little of each 


other's merits firſt t: % . 
See, felt, the merits of the nan you hare actually 
married, Charlotte! val 4 


Ves, Lady L. — But yeſterday mie yau my : 
Can there be a greater difference between any two 
men in the; world, than: theze often is between the 


ſame man, a lover, and a huſtand ?—And-now, my, 


generous adviſers, be pleaſed to continue ſilent. Wu 
cannot anſwer me fairly. And-vefdes, wot ye not 
the indelicacy ofianveardy preſent, — youare noe! 
obliged to — f 1011/,21491996 eld two 
We were both ſilent, exch:expeRingthe ocher to 
anſwer the ſtrange wil a”! ubm 97008 + «4 


She laughed at us both. Soſt ſouls, and 2 
F N. l 


hes 


n dia. cos ones ties. eos. eons 
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faid-ſhe, let me tell you, that there is more indelicacy 


— delicacy, than you e u people are aware 
GOT. ov is , 4 
Vou, Charlotte, ſaid-Lady L. 1 Ades tile 
than any- body elſe. fed name eee 
have been a ſad rabke. 
rere but not a ſed 


ny Lad 
— can't help being witty, ſaid I: It is ſome- 


ti Mc 4 misfortune, ſometimes ours, that ſhe can- 


not: However, I highly approve of the example ſet. 
by Lord L. and followed by Lady L. 

And ſo do I, Harriet. And when Eord G. ſets ne 
example, L ſhall—conſider of it. I am not a bad: 

omiſt. Had I ten thouſand pounds in my hands, 

— not be extravagant: Had I but one hundred, 
I would not be mean. I value not money but as it en- 
ables me to Jay an obligation, inſtead of being under 
the neceſſity. of receiving one. I am my Mother's 
Daughter, and Brother's Siſter; and yours, Lady L. 
im this particular; and your: two, Harriet : Different 
means may be taken to arrive at the ſame end. Lord 
G. will have no reaſon to be diſſatisfied with my pru- 
dance in money · matters, altho I ſhould not make 
im one of my beſt courteſies, as i —as if (and ſhe 
laughed; but checking herſelf) I were conſcious— 
again ſhe laughed. that I had ſigned and ſealed to 
my abſolute dependence on his bounty. 

What a. mad creature !' faid Lady Thr But, my 
Harriet, don't:you-think. that the "behaved pretty” 


well to Lord G- at table? 


Yes, anſwered I, = tho: ried Gb bo Gb 
ſerve not her arch-looks : But the j gave me pain for 
her ſeveral times 520d I believe ber Brother was not 
without his apprehenſions. 

He had his eyes upon you, Harriet, replied Lady 
G. more carncftly than be had wen ted or 14 

bits 42tget9 107 tho 15-9 
D 45 | That's 
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That's true, ſaid Lady L. I looked upon both him 
and you, my dear, with pity. 32 were ready 
to — more than once, to reflect how happy you 
two might be in each other, :and how.greatly you 
would love each other, were it not- 

Not one word more on this ſuhject, dear Lady L. 
I cannot bear it. I thought my-/e/f, that he often caft 
an eye of tenderneſs upon me. I cannot bear it. 
am afraid of myſelſ; of my jufftice— - | 

His tender looks did not eſcape me, ſaid Lady G. 
Nor yet did my dear Harriet's. But we will not touch 
this ſtring : It is 7:0 tender a one. I, for my part, 
was forced, in order to divert myſelf, to turn my eyes 
4 . G.: He got nothing by that. The moſt 
een 2 

Nay, Lady G. interrupted I, you ſhall not change 
the diſcourſe at the expence of the man have 
vowed to honour, I will take pain to myſelf, by the 
Porte ann of the former ſubject, rather than that 

a s J LE e nn 

Charming Harriet ! ſaid Lady L. I hope your ge- 
neroſity will be rewarded. Yet, tell me, my dear, 
can you wiſh Lady Clementina may be his ? I have 
no doubt 13} i wiſh her recovery; but can you wiſh 
her to be his 455 2 

I have debated the matter, my dear Lady L. with 
1 I am ſorry it has admitted of debate: So ex- 
cellent a creature ! Such an honour to her Sex ! So 
nobly fincere ! So pious!—ButI will confeſs the truth: 
I have called upon ju/tice to ſupport me in my deter- 
mination : I have ſuppoſed my/elf in her ſituation, her 
unhappy malady excepted : I have ſuppoſed her in 
mine: And ought I then to have heſitated to which to 
give the preference: Vet _ N 

What yet, moſt frank, and moſt generous of wo- 
men? ſaid Lady L. claſping ber arms about me ; 
what yet 2 | 


4 
» 


pang 3 
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Pang; many a twitch, as I may call it Why is your 
Brother ſo tendet-hearted, ſo modeſt, ſo faultleſs — 
Why did he not inſult me with his pity? Why does. 
he on 7 occaſion ſhew a tenderneſs for me, that. 

is more affecting than pity? And why does he give 
me a conſequence that exalts, while it depreſſes me? 
I turned my head aſide to hide my emotion Lady 
G. ſnatched my handkerchief from me; and wiped 


away a t tear; and called me mir very, tender 
names. 


„ EE. 


= bf pt $ voice chem: is the vice of Lover: 
aid he, to m. Thro', h, madamy he will 
love his Ward—Andonyour Love will Ebuild all my 
tit. But you ſagh,. dear: Miss, Byten you ſigh 
give yaur prating girl Vou muſt not he grieved. . 
embraced her. Grief, my dear, reaches hot my 


heart at this time. It is A en of your guardian 
that affects me. 
God bleſs. you, madam, for your gratitude to my 
iam! 


A e and a Harriet! ſaid Lady L. two 
women ſo excellent What lace | Is his 1: pn muſt: 
his. heart be divided! 

Divided, ſay vou, Lady L!. ..reſumed Lady 2 
man who loves virtue for virtue's ſake, loves it 
gy he find it: Such a-man may diſtinas 


more 


* 
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more virtuous women than one: And if he be of a 
gentle and beneficent nature, there will be tenderneſs 
in his diſtinction to every one, varying only according 
to the difference of circumftance and (ſituation. 

Let me embrace you, my Charlotte, {reſumed Lady 
L. for that thought. Don't let me heat, for a month 
to come, one word from the. fame lips, that may be 
unworthy of jet. 

Vou have Lord. G. in your head, Lady L.: But 
never mind us. He muſt now- and-then be made to 
look about bim. Pl] take care to keep up my con- 
ſequence with him, never fear: Nor hall he haye 
reaſon to doubt the virtue of his Wiſdmm. 

Virtue, my dear | ſaid] : What is virtue only 7 She 
who will not be virtuous for virtue — is not wor. 
thy to be called a woman: But ſhe muſt be ſome-, 
thing more than virtuous for her Huſband's, nay, for 
ber ves ſake. Complacency, obligingneſs—; 

Obedience too, I warrant Huſh, huſh, my ſweet 
Harriet! be putting her hand before my mouth, we Will. 
dehave as well as we can: And that will be very 
well, if. n minds us. | AE us 3 
. maraeh {ny bas 0 


4 | LETTER XVI). 1 A903 
D 3G) 1.6 oO MY EEOTU 16 VIT! 2111 075 
dap oven pn In Continuation. r2UAS 1 
A e tu A 124 
o 2221 59 | Thurſday, il 8 
W E wipes at cards laſt ge: till ſupper-time.- 
When that was aver, one ſought to en- 
gage Sit'Chatles.in diſcourſe. © I will give you ſome: 
particulars of our converſation, as I did of one before. 
-1Lot& Webegan it wpithia complaint of the inſolence 
and profligateneſs of ſervants. What he ſaid, Was 
only anſwered by Sir Charles, with the word en. 
ple, exampl:, my good Lord, repeate. 
ws Sir Charles, replied my Lord, may indeed 


f 
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inſiſt upon the force of example; for I cannot but ob- 
ſerve, that all thoſe of yours, whom I have ſeen, are 
latitled to regard. They have the looks of men at 
eaſe, and of men prateful for that eaſe : They know 
their duty, and need not a reminding look. A ſervant 
of yours, Sir Charles, looks as if he Would one day 
make a figure as a maſter. How do you manage it? 
Perhaps I have been peculiarly fortunate in worthy 
ſervants. There is nothing in my management de- 
ſerving the attention of this company, 
I am going to begin the world anew, Nephew. 
Hitherte, ſervants have been a continual plague to me. 
1 muſt know how you treat them. 1 
I treat them, my Lord, as neceſſary parts of my 
family. I have no ſecrets, the keeping or diſelofing 
of which might give them ſef-importance. Fendea- 
vour to ſet them no bad example. I am never angry 
with them but for wilful faults: If thoſe are not ha- 
bitual, I ſhame them into amendment, by gentle ex- 
poſtulation, and rr 1. If they are not capable 
of a generous ſhame, und the faults are repeated; I 
part with them; but with ſuch kindneſs, as makes 
their fellow-ſervants blame them, and take warning. 
I am fond of ſeeking occaſions to praiſe them : And 
even when they miſtake, if it be with a good int-n- 
tion, they have my approbation of the intention, and 
my endeavours to ſet them right as to the 4. So- 
briety is an indiſpenſable qualification for my ſervice; 
and for the reſt, if we receive them not quite good, 
we make them better than they were before. Gene- 
rally ſpeaking, a maſter may make a ſervant what he 
pleaſes. - Servants judge by example, rather than pre- 


cept, and almoſt always: by their feelings. One thing 
mote permit me to add; I always inſiſt upon my ſer- 


vants being kind and compaſſionate to one another. 
A compaſſionate heart cannot habitually be an unjuſt 
one. And thus do I make their good - nature contri- 


hute to wy ſecurity, as well as quiet. 


- 
t 
, 
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years, hould remain fingle. Lord G. faid, that ſhe 
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My Lord was greatly pleaſed with what his Ne- 
phew ſaid. , 

Upon ſome occaſion, Lady G. refleted upon a 


Lady for prudery ; and was going on, when Sir Charles 


interrupting her, ſaid, Take care, Lady G.--You, 
Ladies, take gare; for I am afraid, that MupesTyY, 
under this name, will become ignominious, and be 
baniſhed the hearts, at leaſt the behaviour and con- 
verſation, of all thoſe whoſe fortunes or inclinations 
carry them often to places of public reſort. 

Talk of places of public reſort ! ſaid Lord L.: It 
vexatious to obſerye at ſuch, how men of real merit 
are neglected by the fine Ladies of the age, while 
every diſtinction is ſhewn to fops and foplins. 

But, who, my Lord, faid Sir Charles, are thoſe 
women ? Are they not generally of a claſs with thoſe 
men ? Flippant women love empty men, becauſe they 
cannot reproach them, with a ſuperiority of under- 
ſtanding, but keep their folly in contenance. | 
are afraid of a wiſe man: But I would by no means 
have ſuch a one turn fool to pleaſe them: For they 
will deſpiſe the wiſe man's folly more than the filly 
man's, and with, reaſon ; becauſe being uncharac- 
teriſtic, it muſt fit more aukwardly upon him than 
the other's can do. | ; 

Yet wiſdom itfelf, and the trueſt wiſdom, goodneſs, 
ſaid Mrs, Reeves, is ſometimes thought to ſit ungrace- 
fully, when it is uncharacteriſtic, not to the man, but 
to the times. She then named a perſon who was 
branded as a hypocrite, for performing all his dutics 
publicly. n | | 

He will be worſe ſpoken of, if he declines doing fo, 
faid Dt. Bartlett. His enemies will add the charge of 
cowardice z, and not acquit him of the other. | 

Lady Gertrude being withdrawn, it was mention- 
ed as a wonder, that ſo agreeable a woman, as ſhe 
muſt have been in her youth, and ſtill was for ber 


had 
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| had had many offers: And once, before ſhe was 
[ twenty, had like to have ſtolen a wedding: But her 
fears, he ſaid; fince that, had kept her ſingle, 
| The longer, ſaid Sir Charles, a woman remains 
unmarried, the more apprehenſive ſhe will be of en- 
| tering into the Rate. ' At /everticen' or eigbteen a girl 
| will plunge into it, ſometimes without either fear or 
ll wit; at #wenty the will begin to think; at twenty- 
| four will weigh and dilcriminate ; at #wenty-eight will 
(' be afraid of venturing ; at thirty will turn about, and 
look down: the hill ſhe has aſcended ; and, as occa- 
ſions offer, and inſtances are given, will ſometimes 
repent, ſometimes rejoice, that ſhe has gained that | 
ſummit ſa. + %* 02 05 1 
Indeed, ſaid Mrs. Reeves, I believe in England 
many a poor girl goes up the hill with a companion 
ſhe would little care for, if the ſtate of a ſingle wo- 
man were not here ſo peculiarly unprovided and help- 
Jeſs: For girls of flender fortunes, if they have been 
genteely brought up, how can they, when family- 
connexions are diſſolved,” ſuppbrt themſelves? A man 
can riſe in a profeſſion, and, if he acquires wealth in 
a trade, can get above it, and be reſpected. A wo- 
man is looked upon as demeaning herſelf, if ſhe gains 
a maintenance by her needle, or by domeſtic attend- 
ance on a ſupetior; and without them whete has ſhe 
à retreat? n nene 22, 4 i ir 
You ſpeak, good Mrs. Reeves, ſaid Sir Charles, as 
if you would join with Dr, Bartlett and me in wiſhing 
the rfftabh/hmert of a ſcheme we have often talked 
over, tho' the name of it would make many a Lady 
ſtart. We want to ſee eſtabliſhed in every county, 
Proteſtant Nunneries; in which ſingle women of ſmall 
or no fortunes might live with all manner of freedom, 
under ſuch regulations as it would be a diſgrace for a 
modeſt or good woman not to comply with, were ſhe 
abſolutely on her own hands; and to be allowed to 
| quit it whenever they Fee. deen IST 
4 Well, 


* 
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Well, Brother, ſaid Lady G. and why could you 
not have got all this ſettled a fortnight ago (you that 
cin carty every point) and have made poor me a 

Lady Abbeſs? ; 1 fan mn — #03 1? F 4 

You dre Mill better provided for, my Sifter. But let 

the Doctor and me proceed with our ſcheme. The 
governeſſes or matrons of the fociery I weuld have 
to be women of family, of unblameable characters 
from infancy, and noted equally for their prudence, 
good-nature, and gentleneſs of manners. The at- 
tendants, forthEſlizhter ſervices, ſhould be the hope- 

| ful female children of the honeft induſtrious poor. 
Do you not, Ladies, imagine, ' ſaid Dr. Bartlett, 
that ſucha ſociety as this, all women of unblemiſhed 
reputation, employing themſelves as each (conſulting 
ther owt genius) at her admiſſion, ſhall undertake to 
employherſelf, and ſupported genteely, ſome at more, 
ſome at Jeſs expence to the foundation, according to 
their circumſtances, might become a natiorul good: 
And particularly a ſeminary for good Wives, and the 
inſtitution a ſand for virtue, in an age given up to 


£ 


luxury, extravagance, and amuſements little leſs than 
riotous? * 
How could it be ſupported ? faid Lord W. 
Many of the perſons, of which each communi 
would conſiſt, would be, I imagine, replied Sir Charles, 
,noexpence to it at all; as numbers of young women, 
Joining their ſmall fortunes, might be able, in ſuch-a 
ſociety, to maintain themſelves genteely on their own 
income; tho" each, ſingly in the world, would be di- 
ſtreſſed. Beſides, liberty might be given for Wives, 
in the abſence of their Huſbands, in this maritime 
country; and for widows, who, on the deaths of theirs, 
might wiſh to-retire from the noiſe and hurry of the 
"world, for three, ſix, or twelve months, more or leſs ; | 
"to reſide in this well-regulated ſociety: And ſuch per- 
ſons, we may ſuppoſe, would de glad, according to 
Their refpdive abiMMes, ed be benefaktreſſes to 8 
5 
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i Nodoubt butit would have beſides the countenance of 
the well-difpoſed of both Sexes ; ſince every family in 
Britain, in their connexions and relations, near or di- 
ſtant, might be benefited by ſo reputable and uſeful an 
inſtitution : To ſay nothing of the works of the La- 
dies in it, the profits of which perhaps will be thought 
proper to be carried towards the ſupport of a founda- 
\F tion that ſo genteely. ſupports them. Yet I would 
| have a number of hours in each day, for the encou- 
| ragement of induſtry, that ſhould be caſted their own; 
and what was produced in'them, to be ſolely appro- 
priated to their own uſe. 

A truly worthy divine, at the appointment of the 
Biſhop of the dioceſe, to direct and animate the devo- 
*H tion of ſuch a ſociety, and to guard it from that ſu- 
5 perſtition and enthuſiaſm which ſoars to wild heights 
| in almoſt all Nunneries, would confirm it a bleſſing 

to the kingdom. 

I have another ſcheme, my Lord, proceeded Sir 

1 Charles—An Hoſpital for Female Penitents: For ſuch 

(| unhappy women, as having been once drawn in, and 

i betrayed by the perfidy of men, find themſelves, by 

5 the cruelty of the world, and principally by that of 

. their own Sex, unable to recover the path of virtue, 
| when perhaps (convinced of the wickedneſs of the | 
men in whoſe honour they confided) they would will- 

ingly make their firſt departure from it the laſt, 

heſe, continued he, - are the poor creatures who 

are eminently intitled to our pity, tho' they ſeldom 

meet with it. Good-nature, and Credulity the child 

of good - nature, are generally, as I have the charity to 

believe, rather than viciouſneſs, the foundation of their 

- crime. Thoſe men who pretend they would not be 

the firſt deſtroyers of a woman's innocence, look up- 

on theſe as fair prize. But what a wretch is he, who, 

| ſeeing a poor creature expoſed on the ſummit of 2 

dangerous precipice, and unable, without an affiſt- 

ing hand, to find her way down, would cather * 


1 
1 
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het into the gulph below, than convey her down. in 
ſafety ? rhe 

Speaking of the force put upon a Daughter's in- 
clinations in wedlock; Tyranny and ingratitude, 
ſaid” Sir Charles, from a man beloved, will be more 
ſupportable to.a woman of ſtrong paſſions, than even 
kindneſs from a man ſhe loves not :. Shall not parents 
then, who hope to ſee their children happy, avoid 
compelling them to give their hands to a man who 
has no ſhare in their hearts? D | 

But would you allow young Ladies to be their own 
chooſers, Sir Charles? ſ2id Mr. Reeves. 

Daughters, replied he, who are earneſt to chooſe 
for themſelves, ; ſhould be doubly careful that prudence. 
juſtifies their choice. Every widow who marries im- 
prudently (and very many there are who do) furniſhes 
a ſtrong argument in favour of a parent's authority 
over a maiden Daughter, A deſigning man looks out 
for a woman who has an independent fortune, and 
has no queſtions to aſk. He ſeems aſſured of finding 
indiſcretion and raſhneſs in ſuch a one, to befriend 
him. But ought not ſhe to think hetfelf affronted, 
and reſolved to diſappoint him ? | 

But how, ſaid Lady G. ſhall a young creature be 
able to judge | 

By his application to her, rather than to her natu- 
ral friends and relations ; by his endeavouring to alie- 
nate her affections from them; by wiſhing her to fa- 
vour private and clandeſtine meetings (confcious that 
his pretenſions will not ſtand diſcuſſion) ; by the in- 
equality of his fortune to her's : And has not our ex- 
cellent Miſs Byron, in the Letters to her Lucy (bow- 
ing.to me) which ſhe has had the nefs to allow 
us to read, helped us to a criterion ! Men in their 
© addreſles to, young women, ſhe very happily ob- 
© ſerves, forget not to ſet forward the advantages by 
© which' they are diſtinguiſhed, whether hereditary 
© 'or acquired; while Love, Love, is all the cry of 
him who has no other to boaſt of? | 

Vo. IV. H | And 
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And by that means, ſaid Lady Gertrude, ſetting 
the filly creature at variance with all her friends, he 
makes her fight his battles for him; and become her- 
ſelf the cat's paw to help him to the ready- roaſted 
cheſnuts. k 
But, dear Brother, ſaid Lady G. do you think 

Love is ſuch a ſtaid deliberate paſſion, as to allow a 
young creature to take time to ponder and weigh all 
the merits of the cauſe ? | 

Love at firſt fight, anſwered Sir Charles, muſt in- | 
dicate a mind prepared for impreſſion, and a ſudden 

uft of paſſion, and that of the leaſt noble kind ; 

ince there could be no opportunity of knowing the 
merit of the object. What woman would have her- 
ſelf ſuppoſed capable of ſuch a tmdery fit? In a man, 
it is an indelicate paroxyſm: But in a woman, who 
expects protection and inſtruction from a man, much 
more ſo. Love, at firſt, may be only fancy. Such a 
young Love may be eaſily given up, and ought, to a 
A parent's judgment. Nor is the-conqueR ſo difficult 
as ſome young creatures think it. One thing, my 
good. Emily, let me ſay to you, as a rule of ſome con- 
ſequence in the world you are juſt entering into 
4 * Young perſons, on arduous occaſions, eſpecially in 
| Love-caſes, ſhould: not preſume to adviſe young per- 
ons z becauſe they ſeldom can diyeſt themſelves of 
paſſion, partiality, or prejudice ; that.is, indeed, of 
youth ; and forbear to mix their own concerns and 
baſſes with the queſtion referred to them. It ſhould 
not be put from young friend.to young friend, What 
would yeu do, in ſuch a caſe? but, What ought to 
„nnn 

How the dear girl bluſhed, and how pleaſed ſhe 
looked, to be particularly addreſſed by her guardian! 

Lady Gertrude ſpoke of a certain Father, who for 
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And are they not unhappy ? aſked'Sir Charles. 
They are, reply'd ſhe. | 
I knew ſuch an inſtance, returned he. The Lady 

was handſome, and had her full ſhare of vanity. She 
believed every man who ſaid civil things to her, was 
in love with her; and had ſhe been ſingle, that he 
would have made his addreſſes to her. She ſuppoſed, 
that ſhe might have had %ig great man, or that, had 
{he not been precipitated : And this brought her to 


light the man who had, as ſhe concluded, deprived 


her of better offers. They were unhappy to the end 
of their lives. Had the Lady lived ſingle long enough 
to find out the difference between compliment and 
ſincerity, and that the man who flattered her vanity, 
meant no more than to take advantage of her folly, . 
ſhe would have thought herſelf not unhappy with the 
very man with whom ſhe was ſo diſſatisfied. 

Lady L. ſpeaking afterwards of a certain noble- 
man, who is continually railing againft matrimony, 
and who makes a very indifferent kuſband to an ob- 
liging wife: I have known more men than one, ſaid 
Sir Charles, inveigh againſt matrimony, when the in- 
vective would have proceeded with a much better 
grace from their wives lips than from theirs. But let 
us enquire, would this complainer have been, or de- 
ſerved to be, happier in am ſtate, than he now is? 

A ſtate of ſuffering, ſaid Lady L. had probably 
humbled the ſpirit of the poor wife into perfect meek- 
:neſs and patience. _ | 

You obſerve rightly, "replied Sir Charles: And 
ſurely a moſt kind diſpoſition of Providence it is, that 
adverſity, fo painful in itfelf, ſhould conduce ſo pecu- 
liarly as it does to the improvement of the human 
mind : It teaches modeſty, humility, and compaſſion. 
| You ſpeak feelingly, Brother, ſaid Lady L. with a 
Aigh. Do you think, Lucy, nobody ſighed but ſhe ? 

I do, ſaid he. I ſpeak with a ſenſe of gratitude : 
Ian naturally of an imperious ſpirit ; But I have 

H 2 reaped 
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reaped advantages from the early ſtroke of a Mother's 
death. Being for years, againſt my wiſhes, obliged 

to ſubmit to a kind of exile from my native country, 
which I conſidered as a heavy evil, tho' I thought 
it my duty to acquieſce, I was determined, as much 
.as my capacity would allow, to make my advantage 
of the compulſion, by qualifying myſelf to do credit, 
rather than diſcredit, to my Father, my friends, and 
-my-country. . And, let me add, that if I have in any 
tolerable manner ſucceeded, I owe much to the ex- | 
ample and. precepts of my dear Dr. Bartlett. 

The Doctor bluſhed and bowed, and was going to 
diſclaim the merit which his patron had aſcribed to 
him; but Sir Charles confirmed it in fill ſtronger 
terms: You, my dear Dr. Bartlett, ſaid he, as | have 
told Miſs Byron, was a ſecond conſcience to me m 
my earlier youth: Yourprecepts, your excellent life, 
your pure manners, your — . of temper, could 

not but open and enlarge my mind. The ſoil, I hope 

I may ſay, was not barren ; but you, my dear pater- 
nal friend, was the cultivater : ]-ſhall ever acknow- 
lege it And he bowed to the good man; who was 

| covered with-modeſt confuſion, -and could not look 


up · Th T 
And think you, Lucy, that this acknowlegement | 

leſſened the excellent man with any one preſent ? 7 

No ! It raiſed him in every eye: And I was the mote f 

pleaſed with it, as it helped me to account for that 

deep obſeryation, which otherwiſe one ſhould have 

been at a Joſs to account for, in ſo young a man. 

And = am convinced, that there is hardly à great- 

er difference in intellect between angel and mag, | | 

than there is between man and man. * 
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Lady.G. To Miſs B'eron, 


Tharſaay, April 13. 
OR Heaven's ſake, my deareſt Harriet, dine 
with us to-day; for two reaſons 7 One relates 
to myſelf ; the other you ſhall hear by-and-by : To 
myſelf, firſt, as is moſt fit—This ſilly creature has 
offended me, and preſumed to be ſullen upon my re- 
ſentment. Married but two days, and ſhew his airs ! 
Were I in fault, my dear (which, upon my ho- 
nour, I am not) for the man to loſe his patience with 
me, to forget his obligations to me, in two days! — 
What an ungrateful wretch is he ! What a poor 
powerleſs creature your Charlotte £ 
Nobody knows of the matter, except he has com- 
plained to my Brother — F he has! But what if he 
bas ?—Alas I my dear, I am married; and cannot 
help myſelf. | | | 
We ſeem, however, to be drawing up our forces 
on both ſides —One ſtruggle for my dying liberty, 
my dear !—The ſucceſs of one pitched battle will 
determine which is to be the general, which the ſub- 
altern, for the reſt of the campaign. To dare to be 
fullen already As I hope to live, my dear, I was 
in high good humour within myſelf; and when he 
was fooliſh, only intended a little play with him; and 
he takes it in earneſt. He worſhips you: So 1 ſhall 
railly him before you: But I charge you, as the man 
by his ſullenneſs has taken upon him to fight bis own 
battle, either to be on my ſide, or be ſilent. I ſhall 
take it very ill of my Harriet, if ſhe ſtrengthen his 
hands. | 

Well, but enough of this Huſband --Hvusn AD! 
What a word !—Who do you think is arrived from 
abroad Vou cannot gueſs for your life—Lady 
H 3 | O11 
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Or WIA !—Frue as you are alive ! accompanied, it 
ſeems, by an Aunt of hers; a widow, whoſe j ears 
and character are to keep the Niece in countenance 
in this excurſion. The pretence is, making the tour 
of Europe; and England was not to be left out of 
the ſcheme. My Brother is exceſſively diſturbed at 
| her arrival. She came to town but fall night. He 
had notice of it but 8 morning. He took Emily 

with lim to viſit her: Emily was kuown to her at 
| Florence. She and her Aunt axe to be here at dinner. 
As ſhe is come, Sir Charles ſays, he muſt bring her 
acquainted with bis Siſters, and their Lords, in order 
to be at liberty to purſue the mea ſures he has. unalte- 
rahly reſolved upon: And this, Harriet, m 
xeaſon for urging yqu tq dine with us. 

Now I do with we had known ber hiſtory at large. 
Dr. Bartlett fhall tell it vs. Unwelcome as ſhe is to 
my Brother, I long to ſee her. I hope I ſhall not hear 

8 in her ſlory, that will make me pity ber. 
you. come 

1 wonder _ ſhe ſpeaks Engliſh, or not. 0 
Con't think IL can converſe in Italia. 

I won't forgive you, if you refuſe to come. 
Lady L. and her good man will be here. We ſhalt 
therefore, if you come, be our whole family together, 

My Brother has preſented this houſe to me, till his 
Wy He calls himſelf Lord G's gueſt and mine: 
So you can have no punctilio about 12 Beſides Lord 
W. will ſet out to-morrow morning for Windſor. 


He dotes upon you: And perhaps it is in your power 


to make a new-married man penitent and polite. 
So you muſt come. 

Hang me, if gn by any other name, while tis 
mans in i n 


Cnanzorr: Graxpron. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XX. 
Miſs Brzxon, To Mi SELBY., 


Thurſday, April 13. 
1 Send you incloſed a Letter I received this morn- 
ing from Lady G. I will ſuppoſe you have read it. 

Emily ſays, that the meeting between Sir Charles 
and the Lady mentioned in-it, was very polite on both- 
fides : But more cold on his, than on hers. She made 
ſome difficulty, however,.of dining at bis houſe ; and 
her Aunt, Lady Maffei, more. But on Sir Charles's 
telling them; that he would bring his elder Siſter to- 
attend them thither, they complied. ; 

When went to St. James's Square, Sir Charles 
Fad Lady L. were gone in his coach to bring the two 

adies. 

Lady G. met me on the Rairs-head, leading into 
her drefſing-room. Not a word, ſaid ſhe, of the man's 
ſulſens : He repents: A fine figure, as I told him, of 
a” Bridegroom, would he make in the eyes of foreign 
Eadies, at — were he to retain his gloomy airs. 
He has begged pardon ; as good as promiſed 
amendment; and [ have forgiven bim. 5 

Poor Lord G. ſaid I. 

- Huſh; huſh ! He is within: He will hear you : : 
And then perhaps repent of his repentance. ' 

She led me in: My Lord had a glow in his cheeky 
and looked as if he had been nettſed ; and was but 
juſt recovering a ſmile, to help to carry off the petu- 
lance. O how faucily did her eyes look ! Well, my 
food ſaid ſhe, I hope—But you ſay, 1 miſunder- 

No more, madam, no more, I beſeech IR 

Well, Sir, not a word more; ſince you are— - 

Pray, madam— uns 5 

a . Wells 
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Well, well, give me your hand—You muſt leave 
Harriet and me together. 

She humorouſly courteſied to him as he bowed to 
me, taking the compliment as to herſelf. She nodded 
her head to him, as he turned back his when he was 
at the door; and when he was gone, If I can bur 
make this man ordetly, ſaid ſhe,' I ſhall not quarrel 
with my Brother for hurrying me, as he has done. 

You are wronꝑ, exceſſively wrong, Charlotte: You 
call my Lord a ſilly man, but can have no proof that 
he I ſo, but by his. bearing this treatment from you. 

None of your grave airs, my dear. The man is a 
good ſort of man, and will be ſo, if you and Lady L. 
don't ſpoil him. I have a vaſt deal of roguery, but no 
ill- nature, in my heart. There is luxury in jeſting 
with a ſolemn man, who wants to aſſume airs of pri- 
vilege, and thinks he has a right to be impertinent. 
P11 tell you how I wilt manage! believe I ſhall often 
try his patience, and when I am conſcious that I have 
gone too far, I will be patient if he is angry with me; 
ſo we ſhall be quits. Then I' begin again: He will 
reſent: And if I find his aſpect very ſolemn Come, 
come, no glouting, friend, I will ſay, and perhaps 
ſmile in his face: I'll play you a tune, or ſing you a 
ſong— Which, which ! Speak in a moment, or the 
humour will be off. | 

If he was ready to cry before, he will laugh then, 
tho' againſt his will: And as he admires my finger, 
and my voice, ſhall we not be inſtantly friends ? 

It ſignified nothing to rave at her: She will have 
her way. Poor Lord G. !—At my firſt knowledge of 
her, I thought her very lively; but imagined not that 
ſhe was indiſcreetly ſo. * 1 

Lord G's fondneſs for his ſaucy bride was, as [ 
have reaſon to believe, his fault. I dared not to-aſk 
for particulars of their quarrel : And if I had, and 
faund it ſo, could not, with ſuch a raillying — Þ 
have entered into his defence, or cenſured her. I . 
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I went down a few moments before her. Lord G. 
whiſpered me, that he would be the happieſt man in 
the world, if I, who had ſuch an influence over her, 
would ſtand his friend. ny zd 
 - hope, my Lord, ſaid I, that you will not want 
any influence but your own. She has a thouſand 
good qualities. She has charming ſpirits You will 
have nothing to bear with but from them. They will 
not laſt always. Think only, that he can mean no- 
thing by the exertion of them, but innocent galety z- 
and ſhe will every day love your Lordſhip the better 
for er with her. You. know ſhe is generous and 
noble. 3 F % 3 
F ſee, madam, ſaid he, ſhe has let you into , 
She has not acquainted me with the particulars of 
the little miſunderſtanding ; only has ſaid, that there 
had been a flight one; which was quite made up. 
I am. aſhamed, replied he, to have it thought by 
Miſs Byron, that there could have been a miſunder- 
ſtanding between us, eſpecially ſo early. She knows 
her power over me. I am afraid, ſhe deſpiſes me. 
Impoſſible, my Lord: Have you not obferved, that 
ſhe ſpares nobody when ſhe is in a lively humour ? 
True But here ſhe comes Not a word, ma- 
dam !—I bowed aſſenting ſilence. Lord G. ſaid ſhe,. 
approaching him, in a low voice, I ſhall be jealous of 
your converſations with Miſs Byron. 
Would to heaven, my deareſt lite, ſnatching at 
her withdrawn hand,.that— _ 1 
I were half as good as Miſs Byron: I underſtand. 
you :—But time and, patience, Sit; nodding to him, 


and paſſing him. A bh 

Admirable creature] ſaid he, how I adore her! 
I hinted to her afterwards, his fear of her deſpiſing 
him. Harriet, anſwered ſhe, with a ſerious air, I will 
do my duty by him. I will abhor my own heart, if 
1 ever find in it the 1 regard for any man 
5 | 3 
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in the world, inconſiſtent with that which he has A 
right to expect from me. 

J was pleaſed with her. And found an opportunity 
to communicate what ſhe ſaid, in confidence, to my 
Lord; and hag his bleſfings for it. 

But now fer ſome account of Lady Olivia. With 
which I will begin a eee 


LETTER XXL 


Mise By xo N. In Continuation. 


8 returned with the Ladies. He pre- 
ſented to Lady Olivia and ber Aunt, Lady G. 
Lord L. and Lord W. I was in another apartment 
talkin with Pri Bartlett. : 

Lady Olivia aſked for the Doctor. He left me to 

ay his reſpects to her. 

Sir Charles being informed, Wat Iss in the houſe, 
told Lady Olivia, thathe hoped he ſhould have the ho 
nour of preſenting to her one of our Engliſtr Beauties; 
defiring Lady G. to requeſt my 8 

Lady G. came to me—A' lovely woman, I affure 
you, Harriet; let me lead you. to Rer. 

Sir Charles met me at the entrance of the drawin 1 
room: : Excuſe me, madam, ſaĩd he, taking my hai 
with pr Teſpe&, and allow me to ee to 
a very amiable Italian Lady, one who does ſo much 
Honour to Britain, —Mifs yron, madam, addrefling . 
ho ee to her, ſalutes you. Phe advantages of per- 

are her leaſt perfection. 

Her face glowed. Miſs B yron, ſaid the. in F rench, 

is all lovelineſs. A relation Sir ? In Tralian. 

He bowed ; but ariſwered not her queſtion.  » 

'T would ſeoner forgive you here, Piper Lady | 


Olivia to e in Teahan, a At mes than 
at Bologna. _ | 4 
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I heard her; and by: my confuſion ſhewed that I 
underſtood her. She was in confuſion too. 

Mademoiſelle, ſaid ſhe, in French, underſtands 
Italian. I am aſhamed, Monſieur. 

Mig Byron does, anſwered Sir Charles; and 
French too. 

I muſt have the honour, ſaid he i in F rench, to. be 
better known to you, Mademoiſelle. 

I anſwered her as politely as 1 could i in the ſame 
language. 

Lady OL1v1A is really a lovely woman. Her com- 
plexion is fine. Her face oval. Every feature of it 
is delicate; Her hair is black; and, I think, I never 
ſaw brighter black eyes in my life: If poſſible, they 
are brighter, and ſhine with a more piercing luſtre, 

- than even Sir Charles Grandiſon s: But yet I give 
ö his the n for we ſee in them a benignity, 
that her's, tho' a woman's; has not; and a thougbt- 
fulneſs, as if ſomething lay upon bis mind, Which 
nothing but patience could overcome; yet t mingled 
with an air that ſhews him to be equal to any-thing, 
that can be undertaken by man. While Olivia's eyes 
| ſhew more fire and impetuoſity than ſweetneſs. Had 
I not been teld it, I ſhould have been ſure that ſhe 
has a. violent ſpirit: But on the whole, ſhe is * 
fine figure of a woman. 
dhe talked of taking a houſe, and Keying in R- 
land a year at leaſt; and was determined, ſhe ſaid, to 
re herfelf in. the lan guage, and to become an - 
gliſhwoman : But when iSir Charles, in the way of 
diſcourſe, mentioned his obligation to leave England, - 
as on next Friday morning, how did ſhe and der Aunt | 
look upon each other! And how was. the ſunſhine 
that gilded: her [fine countenance, ſhit in 1 Ys 
1 ſaid her Aunt, you are nat in earneſt! 
Aſter dinner, the two I. adies retited with Sir Cbatles, | 
- at his motion. Dr. Bartlett, at Lady G's requeſt;tben | 
gave us this hort ſketch of hes hiſtory: He inidy%he 
Det 2 eh T6 Mt ,* ei H 165 7 13" 912 790 2 I! + -ipd 
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had a vaſt fortune : She had had indiſcretions ; but 
none that had affected her character as to virtue: 
But her ſpirit could not bear controul. She had ſhewn 
herſelf to be vindictive, even to a criminal degree. 
Lord bleſs me, my dear, the Doctor has mentioned 
to me in confidence, that ſhe always carries a poi- 
nard about her; and that once ſhe uſed it. Had the 
perſon died, ſhe would have been called to public ac- 
count for it. 'Fhe man it ſeems, was of rank, and of- 
tered ſome light affront to her. She now comes over, 
the DoQor ſaid, as he had reaſon to believe, with a 
_ reſolution to ſacrifice even her religion, if it were in- 
fiſted upon, to the paſſion ſhe had ſo long i in vain en- 
deavoured to conquer. 
dhe has, he ſays, an utter hatred to Lady Clemen- 
tina; and will not be able to govern her paſſion, he 
is ſure, when Sir Charles ſhall acquaint her, that he 
is going to attend that Lady, and her family: For he 
has only mentioned his obligation wg: abroad; but 
not ſaid whither. 
Lord W. praiſed the perſon of the 3 Ys and her 
: majeſtic air. Lord L. and Lord G. wiſhed to be 
within hearing of the conference between her and Sir 
Charles: So did Lady G.: And while they were thus 
wiſhing, in came Sir Charles, his face all in a glow ; 
| Lady L. faid he, be ſo gobd as to attend Lady Olivia. 
She went to her. Sir Charles ſtaid not with us: 
Vet went not to the Lady; but into his ſtudy. Dr. 
Partlett attended him there: The Doctor returned 
ſoon after to us. His noble heart is vexed, ſaid he: 
Lady N greatly diſturbed bim: He chooſes 
Ie.” Wo ETA "12:20 Hoi nog 
Lady L. hi reards told us, thatſhe found the Lady 
In violent anguiſh of ſpirit; : her. Aunt endeavouring 
to calm her: She, however, politely addreſſed herſelf 
to Lady L. and begging her Aunt to withdraw for a 
few moments, ſhe owned to her, in French, her pa- 
ion for her Brother: She was not, ſhe ſaid, aſhamed” 
to. 
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to own it to hisSiſter, who muſt know that his merit 
would dignify the paſſion of the nobleſt woman. She 
had endeavoured, ſhe ſaid, to conquer bers: She had 
been willing to give way to the prior attachments that 
he had pleaded for a Lady of her own country, Signo- 
ra Clementina della Porretta, whom ſhe allowed to 
have had great merit ; but who, having irrecoverably 
been put out of her right mind, was ſhut up at Na- 
ples by a Brother, who yowed eternal enmity to vir 
Charles ; and from whom his life would be in the ut- 
moſt hazard, if he went over. She owned that her 
chief motive of her coming to England was, to caſt 
her fortune at her Brother's feet; an as ſhe knew 
him to be a man of honour, to comply with any 
terms he ſhould propoſe to her. He had offered to 
the family della Porretta to allow their Daughter her 
religion, and her confeſſor, and to live with, her every 
other year in Italy. She herſelf, not inferior in birth, 
in perſon, in mind, as ſhe ſaid, ſhe preſumed, and ſu- 
perior in fortune, the riches of three branches of her 
family, all rich, having<entered in her, infiſted not 
now upon ſuch conditions. Her Aunt, ſhe ſaid, knew 
not that ſhe propoſed, on conviction, a change of her 
religion; but ſhe was Teſplyed not-to.conceal any- 
thing from Lady L. She lefther to judge how much 

ſhe muſt be affected, when he declared his obligation 
to leave England; and efpecially when he owned, 
that it was to go to Bologna, and that ſo ſuddenly, as 
if, as ſhe apprehended at firſt, it was to avoid her. 
She had been in tears, ſhe ſaid; and even would have 
kneeled to him, to induce him to ſuſpend his journey 
for one month, and then to have taken her over with 
him, and ſeen her ſafe in her own palace, if he would 
go upon {ſo hated, and fo fruitleſs, as well as ſo ha- 
a — errand: But he had denied her this poor 
; Our. nd 11 1 141317 | 
Ibis refuſal, ſhe owned, had put her out of all pa- 
tience. She was unbappily paſſionate; but . 
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moſt placable of her Sex. What, madam, ſaid ſhe, 
can affect a woman, if flight, indignity, and repulſe, 
from a favoured perſon, is nut able to do it? A wo- 
man of my condition to come over to — — to 
follicit—how can I ſupport- the thought and to be 
refuſed the protection of the man ſhe prefers t to all 
men; and her requeſt to ſee her ſafe back again, tho” 
but as the fool ſhe came over ! — You may blame me, 
madam—but you muſt pity me, even were you to 
| have a heart the liſter- heart of” your inflexjble Bro- 
ther. 

In vain did 134) L. views to her Lady Clementina's 
deplorable ſituation ; the reluctance of his own rela- 
tions to part with him; and the magnanimity of his 
ſelf-denial in a hundred inſtances, on the bare poſſi- 
bility of being an inſtrument to reſtore her: She could 
not bear to hear her ſpeak highly of the unhappy 
Lady. She charged Clementina with the pride of her 
family, to which ſhe attributed the deſerved calamity” 
[Def ved Cruel Lady] How could her pitileſs 
heart allow her lips to utter ſuch a word]; and im- 
puted meanneſs to the nobleſt of human minds, for- 
yielding to the. entreaties of a family, ſome of the 
principals of which; ſhe ſaid, had treated him — 

an eee a man of his "or ought not to 
bear. 4 
Lady Maffel came in. Sbe Geben dependent . 
her Niece.. She is her Aunt by marriage only: And 
Lady L. ſpeaks very favourably of her from the ad- 
vice ſhe gave, and her remonſtrances to her kinſ- 
woman. Lady Maffei beſought her to compoſe — 
ſelf, and return to the company. 
She could not bear, the ſaid, to return to the d- 
pany, the lighted, the contemned objeR; ſhe mult. 
appear to be to every one in it. T'am ah intruder, 
_-faid the, -haughtily ; * A beggar, with-a fortune that 
would purchaſe a Sovereignty in ſome countries. 
Make my Excuſes $0 your Siſter, to the reſt of the 
54 v6 8 4 Kidz Ii; ds 42 com- 
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company and to that fine young Lady—whole eyes, 
by their ofſicious withdrawing from his, and by the 
conſciouſneſs that glowed in her face whenever he ad- 
dreſſed her, betrayed, at leaſt to a jealous eye, more 
than ſhe would wiſh to have ſcen— But tell her, that 
all lovely and blooming as ſhe is, ſhe-muſt have no 
, while Clementina lives. 33 
L hope, Lucy, it is only to a jealous eye that my 
heart is ſo diſcoverable ! I thank her for her caution. 
But I can fay what ſhe cannot ; that from my heart, 
coſt me what it may, I do ſubſcribe to-a preference in 
favour of a Lady who has ated, in the moſt arduous 
trials, in a greater manner than I fear either Olivia or 
I could have acted, in the ſame circumſtances. We 
ſee that her reaſon, but net her piety, deſerted her in 
the noble ſtruggle between her Love and her Religion. 
In the moſt affecting abſences of her reaſon, the Soul 
of the man ſhe loved was the object of her paſſion, 
However hard it is to prefer another to one's ſelf, in 
ſuch a caſe as this ; yet if my judgment is convinced, 
my acknowlegement ſhall follow it. Heaven will en- 
able me to be reconciled to the event, becauſe I pur- 
{ue the dictates of that judgment, agaiaft the byaſſes 
of my more partial heart. Let that Heaven, which 
only can, reſtore Clementina, and diſpoſe as it pleafes 
of Olivia and Harriet, We cannot either of us, I 
humbly hope, be ſo unhappy as the Lady has been 
whom I rank among the firſt of women; and whoſe 
whole family deſerves almoſt equal compaſſion. 
Lady Olivia aſked Lady L. If her Brother had not 
a very tender regard for me ? He had, Lady L. an- 
ſwered ; and. told her, that he had reſcued me from a 
very great diſtreſs ; and that mine was the moſt grate- 
1 de eee mene 
She called me ſweet young creature (ſuppoſing me, 
I doubt not, — bo I am) oy ſaid, — to 
graces of my perſon. and mind alarmed her not, as 
they would have done, had not his attachment to Cle- 
. eie e 2 na 
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mentina been what now ſhe ſaw, but never could 
have believed it was; having ſuppoſtd, that compaſ- 
ſion only was the tie that bound him to her. 

But compaſſion, Lucy, from ſuch a. heart as his, 
the merit ſo great in the Lady, muſt be Love ; a 
Love of the nobler kind And ifi it were not, it would 
be unworthy of Clementinas. 

Lady Maffei ca led upon her dignity, her birth, to 
carry her above a paſſion that met not with a grateful 
return. She adviſed her to diſpoſe herſelf to ſtay in 

England fome months, now ſhe was here. And as 
— friends in Italy would ſuppoſe what her view was 
in coming to England, their cenſures would be obvi- 
ated by-her continuing kere for ſome time, while Sir 
Charles was abroad, and i in Italy: And that ſhe ſhould 
divert herſelf with viſking the oourt, the public places, 
and in ſeeing, the ptineipal curioſities of this king- 
dom, as ſhe had dont thoſe of others; in order to 
give credit to an excurſion that might otherwiſe be 
freely ſpoken of, in her own country. 

She ſeemed to liſten to this advice. She ces 
and was promiſed, the friendſhig of the two Siſters 
and included in her requeſt, through their intereſts, 
mine; and Lady G. ne. by her Siſter, 10 

join in the promiſe. +2 = La} 

She deſired that Sir Charles might: be requeſted to 
walk in; but would not ſufferthe Siſters to withdraw, 
as they would have a rh when he teturned. He could 
oof 4 polite; but; it ſeems, looked {till diſturbed. 

5 to excuſe, Sic, Laid! ſhe,. my behaviour to 
jy t was paſſionate ; it was unbecoming. But, in 
compliment to your own confequence,” you ought to 
excuſe it. I have only to requeſt one favour of you 
That you will ſuſpend for one week, in-regard to me, 
your. propoſed journey; but for: one week; and 1 
will, now I am in England, ſtay ** N 
eee l 3 00 2000 ENS 

Excuſe me, madam” WY duet et hat 

r e I wi 
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I will not excuſe you But ene week, Sir. Give 
me ſo much importance with myſelf, as for one 
week's ſuſpenſion. You will. You muff. 

Indeed I cannot. My Soul, I own to vou, is inthe 
diſtreſſes of the family of Porretta. Why ſhould g 
repeat what 1 ſaid to you beſore? 

have beſpoken, Sir, the civilities'of your Siſters, 
of your family: You forbid them not? 

You expect not an anſwer, madam, to that queſ- 4 
tion. My Siſters will be glad, and fo will their Lords, 
to attend you where-ever.you pleaſe, with a hope to 
make England agreeable to you. p 
Ho long do you propoſe t; ſtay: in raly, Sir 7 

It is not poſſible for me to determine. 

Are you not apprebenbive. of ng to your perſon? 
I am not. | 
| Youought to be. 

No 8 ſhall deter me from daing what [ think 
to be right. If my motives juſtify me, I cannot fear. 

Do you wiſh me, Sir, to thay Gagne fl jour 
return | f * 

A queſtion ſo home putz diſturbed bim. Wasit a 
prudent one in the Lady ? It muſt either ſubject her 
to a repulſe; or him, by a polite anſwer, to give her 
hope, that her ſtay in England might not be fruitleſs 
as to the view ſhe had in coming. He reddened. It 
is fit, anſwered he, that your own pleaſure ſhould 
_ determine you. It did, en * madam, in ow 
Journey hither. _ 

She reddened to her very ears. Your Brother, — 
dies, has the reputation of being a polite man: Bear 
witch to this inſtance of i it. I am aſhamed of my- 

elf! ä * 571691 
If IL am unpolite, madam, wy incerity will be wy 
excuſe ; at leaſt to my own heart. 

O that inflexible heart! But Ladies, if the ind 
Lb Engliſhman refuſe his protection in his own 

country, 
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country, toa foreign woman, of no mean quality; 3 
Do not you, his Siſters, deſpiſe her-? 

They, madam, and their Lords, will render you. 
every chearful ſervice. Let me requeſt you, my Sif- 
ters, to make England as agreeable as poſſible to this 
Lady. She 1 is of the firſt conſideration. in her own 
| — : She will. be of ' ſuch where-ever ſhe goes. 
My Lady Maffei deſerves likewiſe your utmoſt re- 
ſpect. Then. addreſſing himſelf to them; Ladies, 
ſaid he, encourage my Siſters: They will think them 
ſelves honoured by your commands. 

The two Siſters confirmed, in an obliging manner, 
what their Brother had ſaid; and both Ladies ac- 
knowleged themſelves indebted to them for their 
offered friendſhip: But Lady Olivia ſeemed not at all 
fatisfied- with their Brother: And it was with fome 
difficulty he prevailed: on. her to return to the com- 
pany, and drink coftee. 

Leould nothelpreflecting on otcaſion of wis Ladys 85 
conduct, that Fathets and Mothers are great bleffings, 
to daughters, in particular, even when women grown. 
It is not every woman that will ſhine in a ſtate of in-- 
dependency. ' Great ſortunes are ſnares. "EF" inde-- 
pendent women eſcape the machinations of men;. 
which they have often a. difficulty to do, they will 
frequenty de huxried by their oπñ imaginations, 
which ate ſaid to be'livelier than thoſe of men, 
their judgments are ſappoſed- less, i into inconveni 7 
cies; Had Lady Olivia's Parents or Uneles lived, ſhe 
hardly would have been, permitted to make the tour. 
of Europe And not having fo great a fortune to ſap- 
port vagaries, would have ſhone, as ſhe is well quali- 
fied to do, in a dependent ſtate, in Italy, and * 
ſome worthy man and herſelf happy. - 

Had he a mind great enough to.induce' her Fl 
Clementina, I ſhould have been apt to pity her-; f 
fawher foul was diſturbed. I ſaw that the an 
nnn not able to return her. ee At 
caſe.! 
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caſe l ſaw a farting tear now-and-then with diffi- 
culty diſperſed. we ſhe rubbed her eye, and, be- 


ing conſcious of obſervation, ſaid ſomething had got 


into it: So it had. The ſomething was a tear. Yet 
ſhe looked with haughtineſs, and her boſom elles 
with indignation ill concealed, 


Sir Charles repeated his recommendation of her to 


| Lord L. and Lord G. They offered their beſt ſer- 
vices: Lord W. invited her and all of us to Windſor. 
Different parties of pleaſure were talked of: But ſtill 


the Enlivener of every party was not to be in any one 


of them. She tried to look pleaſed; but did not al- 
ways ſusceed in the trial: An eye 'of Love and Anger 
mingled. was often caſt upon the man whom every- 
body loved. Her boſom ; na. as it ſeemed fame- 


times, with indignation againſt herſelf: That was the 


conſtruction which I made of ſome of her looks. 
Lady Maffei, however, ſeemed pleaſed with. the 
parties of pleaſure talked of. She often directed her- 


ſelf to me in Italian. I anſwered her in it as well ag 


I could. I do not talk it well: But as I am not an 
Italian, and little more than book - learned in it (for it 
is a long time ago ſince I loſt my Grandpapa, who 
uſed to converſe with me in it, + in French) I was 
not ſcrupulous to anſwer in it. To have forborn, be- 
cauſe I did not excel in hat I had no opportunity to 
excel in, would have been falſe modeſty, nearly bor- 
dering upon pride. Were anx Lady to laugh at me 
for not ſpeaking well her native tongue, I would net 
return the ſmile, were ſhe to. be leſs perfe& in mine, 
than I am in hers. But Lady Olivia made me a com- 
pliment on my faulty accent, when I acknowleged it 
to be ſo. Signora, ſaid ſhe, you ſhew us that a pretty 
mouth can give beauty to a defect. A 
you, added ſhe, would perhaps find ſome fault; but 4 
Friend converſing with you, muſt be in love with 
you for the very imperfection. 


Sir Charles wn pleaſed wich thecompli 


teaching 


him, eſpecially by a Lady: 
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ment, and made her a ſine one on her obſervation. 
He attended the two Ladies to their lodgings in his 
coach. He owned to Dr. Bartlett, that Lady Olivia 
was in tears all the way, lamenting her diſgrace in 
coming to England, juſt as he was quitting it ; and 
wiſhing ſhe had ſtaid at Florence. She would have 
engaged him to correſpond with her: He excuſed 
himſelf. It was a very afflicting thing to him, he told 
the doctor, to deny any requeſt that was made to 
But he thought he ought 
in conſcience and honour to.forbear giving the ſhadow 
of an expectation that might be improved into hope, 
where none was intended to be given. Heaven, he 
ſaid, had, for laudable ends, -implanted ſuch a regard 
in the Sexes toward each other, that both man and 
woman who hoped to be innocent, could not be too 
eircumſpect in relation to the friendſhips they were ſo 
ready to contract with each other. He thought he had 
gone a great way, in recommending an intimaey be- 
tweem her and his Siſters, conſidering hen views, her 
ſpirit, her perſeverance, and the free avowal of her 
regard for him, and her menaces on his ſuppoſed 
neglect of her. And yet, as ſhe kad come over, and 
he was obliged to leave England ſo ſoon after her 
arrival; he thought he could not do leſs: And he 


hoped his Siſters, from whoſe example ſhe might be 


benefited, woukl; | while ſhe behaved prudently,.cul- 
tivate her acquaintance. on zl 
The doctor tells me, that now Lady Olivia is fo 
unexpectedly come hither. in perſon, he thinks it beſt 
to decline giving me, as he had once intended, her 
hiftory at large; but will leave ſo much of it as may 
ſatisſy my curioſity, to be gathered from my own ob- 
ſervation; and not only from the violence and haughti- 


neſs of her temper, but from the freedom of her de- 


clarations. He is ſure, he ſaid, that his patron will be 


beſt pleaſed, that a.veil ſhould be thrown ayer; the 
weaker part of her conduct; which, were it known, 


would 
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would indeed be elortous: to Sir Charles, but not ſo to 
the Lady; who, however, never was ſuſpected, even | 
by her enemies, of giving any other man reafon to | 
tax her with a thought that was not ſtrictly virtuous: 
And ſhe had engaged bis Pity and Eſteem, for the ſake 

of her other fine qualities, though ſhe could not his 
Love. Before ſhe ſaw him ( which, it ſeems, was at 
the opera at Florence for the firſt time, when he bad 
an opportunity to pay her ſome light civilities) ſhe 
ſet all men at defiance. 

To-morrow morning Sir Charles is to breakfaſt 
with me. My Couſins and I are to dine at Lord L's. 
The Earl an Lady Gertrude are alſo to be there. 
Lord W. has been prevailed upon to ſtay, and be there | 
alſo, as it is his Nephew's laſt day in England. — "3 
© Laſt day 4 in England! O my Lucy! What words 4 
are thoſe !—Lady L. has invited Lady Olivia and her 
Aunt, at her own motion, Sir Charles (his time be- ; 
ing ſoſhort) not difapproving, © 

-I thank my Grapdmamma and Aunt for their kind 3 
| ſummons, I will ſoon-ſet-my Gaye: I will, wy yy 
Joon ſet my day. 


LETTER XXII. ow | 
EL ByRox. In Continuation. ut 


Fridey Noon, April 14. f 
or E hours in bed; not one hour's teſt for 
many uneaſy nights before ; ; 1 was ſtupid'till 
Sir Charles came: I then was better. He enquired, . 
with tender looks and voice, after my health ; Ko if | 
he thought I did not look well: 

Wa nnd me talk about L. ond und Lady G. Hie | 
was anxious for their bappineſs. He complimented 
me with hopes from my advice to her. Lord G. he 
ſaid, was a good - natured honeſt man. If he. thought 


his Siſter would make him unhappy, he ou bun- 
{elf be ſo. 


1 
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I told him, that I dared to anſwer for her heart. 
My Lord muſt bear with ſame innocent foibles, and 
all would be well. 

We then talked of Lady Olivia, He began the 
ſubject, by aſking me my opinion of her. I faid ſhe 
was a very fine woman in her perſon ; and that ſhe 
had an air of grandeur in her mien. 

And ſhe has goodqualities, ſaid he ; but ſhe i is vio- 
lent in her paſſions. I am frequently grieved for her. 
She is a fine creature in danger of being loſt, by being 
made too ſoon her own miſtreſs. 

He: ſaid not one word of his departure to-morrow 
morning : I could not begin it ; my heart would net 
let me; my ſpirits were not high: And I am afraid, 
if that key had been touched, I ſhould have been too 
viſibly affected. My Couſins forbore, upon the fame 
apprehenſion. | 

He was exceſſively tender and ſoothing to me, in 
His air, his voice, his manner. I thought of what 
Emily ſaid; that his voice, when he ſpoke of me, 
was the voice of Love. Dear flattering girl But 

why did ſhe flatter me? 

We talked of her next. He ſpoke of her with the 
tenderneſs of a Father. He beſought me to love her. 
He praiſed her heart. © 

Emily, ſaid I, venerates her guardian. She never 
will do any-thing contrary to his advice. | 

. dhe is very young, replied he. She will be happy, 
1 in yours. She both loves and reverences you. 

I greatly love the dear Emily, Sir, She and I ſhall 

be always Siſters. . 

"How happy am al, i in your gododneſs to ber! per- | 
mit me, madam, . to:enumerate to you my own feli- 
cities in thoſe of a my. deareſt friends, 

Mr. Beauchamp is now in the agreeable ſtuntion 
T haye long wiſhed him to be ia. His prudence and 


obliging behaviour, to his Motherda-lsw, have * | 
Her. 
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her. His Father grants him every- thing through her; 
and ſhe, by this means, finds that power enlar n 
which ſhe was afraid would he leſſened, if the 
were allowed to come over. How juſt is this — 
of his filial duty! 
Thus, Lucy, did he give up the merit to his Beau- 
champ, which was ſolely due to himſelf. | 
Lord W. he hoped, would be ſoon one of the hap- 
pieſt men in England ; And the whole Mansfield fa- 
mily had now fair proſpects opening before them. | 
Emily {Not he, you ſee] had made it the intereſt 1 
.of her Mother to be quiet. | 
Lord and Lady L. gave him pleaſure whenever he | 
ſaw them, or thought of them. | 
Dr. Bartlett was in heaven, while on earth. He 
would retite to his beloved Grandifon-hall, and em- | 
ploy himſelf in diſtributing, as objects offered, atleaſt. | 
a thouſand pounds of the three thouſand bequeathed | 
to charitable uſes by his late friend Mr. Danby. His | 
Siſter's fortune was paid. His eſtates in both king- | 
doms were improving—See, madam, ſaid he, how | 
like the friend of my Soul I claim your attention to | 
affairs that are of conſequence to myſelf; and in ſome 
of which your generoſity of heart has intereſted you: 
I bowed, Had I ſpoken, I had burſt titotexts: 1 
had ſomething aroſe in my throat, I know hot what. | 
Still, thought I, excellent man, you are not yourſelf 
happy O pity | pity ! Yet, Lucy, he plainly had 
been enumerating all theſe minke. > to take off from 


my mind that impreſſion which Jam afraid he too 2 
well knows it is affected with, from his 7 pe 
ſituationn . F | 
And now, madam; reſumed be, * are all age 11 
.dear and good friends, whom you more particularly = 


call yours ?—, hope to have the honour of a perſo- „ 
nal Enqwlege of them. When heard . _— 
good Mr. Deane ? He-is welly Phope. | 


Very well, Sir, 


5 
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- Your Grand mamma Shirley, that ornament of ad- 
vanced years ? 

1 bowed : I dare not to truſt to my voice, 

Vour excellent Aunt n 

I bowed again. 

Your Uncle, your dee your Nancy: ihr fa- 
mily ! All harmony ! all love! How do they ? 

I wiped my eyes. 

Is there any ſervice in my power to do them, or. 
any of them ? Command me, good Miſs Byron, if 
there be: My Lord W. and1 are one. Our influ- 
ence is not ſmall.— Make me ſtill more happy in the 

power of ſerving any one favoured by you 2 1 
Lou oppreſs me, Sir, by your goodneſs —1 can- 
not ſpeak my grateful ſenſibilities. | | 
Wi you, my dear Mr. Reeves, Will you, ma- 
dam, (to my Couſin) employ me in any way that 1 
can be of uſe to you, either abroad or at home ? 
Your acquaintance has given me great pleaſure. To 
what a family of worthies has this n young 
Lady introduced me 

0. Sir! ſaid Mrs. Reeves, tears running down her 
cheeks, that you were not to leave people whom 
you _ made fo happy i in the Rings of the beſt 

of men! 
| Indiſpenſible calls muſt be N my dear Mrs, 
Reeves. If we cannot be as happy we wiſh, we will 
rejoice in the happineſs we can have. . We muſt not- 
be our own carvers.— But I make you all ſerious. I 
was enumerating, as I told you, my preſent felicities ! 
I wasrejoicing in your friendſhips: I have joy; and, 
I preſume to lay, I will have joy. There is a bright 
ſide in every event; I will not Joſe ſight of it: And 
tere is a dark one; but I will endeavour to ſee it only 
with the eye of prudence, that I may not be involved 
„by it at unawares. Who that is not reproached by 
his oven heart, and is bleſſed with health, can griere 
for n evils ; evils that can be only evils as wre 2 
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make them ſo ? Forgive my ſeriouſneſs: My dear 
friends, you make me grave. Favour me, I beſeeeh 
you, my good Miſs Byron, with one leſſon : We 
{hall be too much engaged, perhaps, by-and-by. 

He led me (I thought it was with a chearful air; 
but my Couſins both ſay, his eyes gliſtened) to the 
| harpſichord: He ſung unaſked, but with a low voice; 
and my mind was calmed. O Lucy! How can | part 
with ſuch a man? How can I take my leave of him!— 
But perhaps he has taken his leave of me already, as 
to the ſolemnity of it, in the manner have recited. 


LETT EN MN 
. Miſs ByRon. In Continuation. 


Saturday Morning, Apr. 15. 
O Lucy, Sir Charles Grandiſon is gone! Gone in- 

.deed ! He fat out at three this morning; on 
purpoſe, no doubt, to ſpare his Siſters, and Friends, 
as well as himſelf, concern. 

We broke not up till after two. Were I in the 
- writing humour, which I have never known to fail me 
till now, I could dwell upon an hundred things, ſome 
of which I can now only briefly mention. | 
Dinner - time yeſterday paſſed with tolerable chear- 
fulneſs : Every one tried to be chearful. O what 
pain attends loving too well, and being too welkbe- 
loved ! He muſt have pain, as well as we. 

Lady Olivia was the moſt thoughtful, at dinner- 
time; yet poor Emily! Ah the poor Emily! ſhe 
went out four or five times to weep; tho only I per- 
ceived it. | ; EIT. : 

Nobody was chearful after dinner but Sir Charles. 
He ſeemed to exert himſelf to be fo. + He prevailed on 
me to give them a leſſon on the harpſichord. Lady 
L. played: Lady G. played: We fried to play, I 
ſhould rather ſay. He himſelf took the violin, and © 

Vol. IV. ; I | after- - 


= 
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afterwards fat down to the harpſichord, for one ſhort 
leſſon. He was not known to be ſuch a maſter : But 
he was long in Italy. Lady Olivia indeed knew 
him to be ſo. She was induced to play upon tie 
harpſichord : She ſurpaſſed every-body, Tialy i is the 
land of harmony. 

About ſeven at night he ſingled me out, and ſur- 
priſed me greatly by what he ſaid, He told me, that 
Lady D. had made him a viſit, I was before low: 
L was then 11 to tink. She has aſked me queſtions, 
madam. 

Sir, Sir! was all 1 could fay. 

He himſelf trembled as he ſpoke — Alas! my b 
he ſurely loves me ! Hear how ſolemnly he ſpoke— 
God Almighty be your director, my dear Miſs Byron! 
I wiſh not more happineſs to my own ſoul, than I 
do to you, —In diſcharge of a promiſe made, men- 
tion this viſit to you: might otherwiſe have {pared 
you, and myſelf— 

He ſtopt there Then refuited ; for I was ſilent, 
J could not ſpeak—Your friends will be entreated. 
for a man that loves you; a very worthy young no- 

bleman.— I give you emotion, madam.— Forgive 

me.—T have performed my promiſe. He turned from 
me with a ſeeming eee air. How could we appear 
to be chearful;! 
We made parties at cards. 1 ha not what I 
played. Emily ſighed, and tears ſtole down her 
Cheeks, as ſhe Fla. O how ſhe loves her guar- 
dian ! Emily, I ſay—I don't know what I write! 

At ſupperwe were all very melancholy. Mr. Beau- 
champ was urgent to go abroad with him. He — 
ed the ſubject, and gave him an 7ndiref denial, as I 

may call it, by recommending the two Italian Ladies 
to his beſt ſervices. 

Sir Charles, kind, good; expellect | wiſhed to od 
I. to have ſeen. Mr. Grandiſon n as that 
man has made him of his auẽndſon. * 

| 8 4 
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He was a few moments in private with Lady Olt- 
via. She returned to company with red eyes. 

Poor Emily watched an opportunity to be ſpoken 
to by him alone — 80 diligently !—He led her to the 
window—About one o'clock it was—He held both ' 
ber hands. He called her, ſhe ſays, þ.s Emily. He 
charged her to write to him. | 

She could not ſpeak ; ſhe could only fob; yet 
thought ſhe had a thouſand things to ſay to him. 

He contradicted not the hope his Siſters and their 
Lords had of his breakfaſting with them. They in- 
vited me ; they invited the Jtalian Ladies : Lady L. 
Lord L. did go, in expectation: But Lady G. when 
ſhe found him gone, ſent me and the Italian Ladies 
word, thathe was. It wou'd have been cruel, if ſhe 
had not. How could he ſteal away fo! I find, that he 
intended that his morning viſit to me (as indeed I 
half-ſuſpeed) ſhould be a taking leave of my Cou- 
fins, and your Harriet. How many things did he ſay 
then How many queſtions aſk—lIn tender woe 
He wanted to do us all ſervice - He ſeemed not to 
' know what to ſay—Surely he hates not your poor 

Harriet What ſtruggles in his noble boſom {— 
| But a man canno: complain: A man cannot aſk for 
compaſſion, as a woman can. But ſurely his is the 
gentleſt of manly minds 5 as 

When we broke up, he handed my Couſin Reeves 
into her coach. He handed me. Mr. Reeves ſaid, 
We ſee you again, Sir Charles, in the morning ? He 
bowed, At handing me in, he fighed—He preſſed 
my hand—l think he did—That was all--He ſa- 
luted nobody. He will not meet his Clementina as 
he parted with us. 

But, I doubt not, Dr. Bartlett was in the ſecret. - 


HE was. He has juit been here. He found my 


eyes ſwelled. I had had no reſt; yet knew not, till ; 


feven o'clock, that he was gone. 
I 2 It 
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It was very good of the doctor to come: His viſit 
ſoothed me: Vet he took no notice of my red eyes. 
Nay, for that matter, Mrs. Reeves's eyes were 
ſwelled, as well as mine. Angel of a man | How is 
he beloved! 

The doctor ſays, that his Siſters; their Lords, 

Lord W. are in as much grief as if he were departed 
for ever—And who knows—But Iwill not torment 
myſelf with ſup;ofing the worſt : I will endeayour to 
bear in mind what he ſaid yeſterday morning to us, 
no doubt for an inſtruction, that he would have joy. 
- And did he then think that I ſhould be fo much 
grieved as to want ſuch an inſtruction ?—And there- 
fore did he vouchſafe to give it? - But, vanity, be 
quiet Lie down, hope—Hopeleſneſs, take place !— 
Clementina ſhall be his. He ſhal} be hers. 

Yet his emotion, Lucy, at mentioning Lady D's 
viſit—O ! but that was only owing to his humanity. - 
He ſaw my emotion; and acknowleged the tendereſt 
friendſhip for me] Ought I not to be ſatisfied with 
that ?. I am. 1 will be ſatisfied. Does he not love me 
With the love of mind ? The poor Olivia has not this 
to comfort herſelf with. Ihe poor Olivia! It I fee 
her ſad and afflicted, how I ſhall pity her! All her 
expectations fruſtrated ; the expectations that engaged 
her to combat difliculties,- to travel, to croſs many 
waters, and to come to England—to come jult time 
enough to take leave of him ; he haſtening on the 
wings of Love and Compaſſion to a dearer, a deſerv- 
_ £4y dearer object, in the country ſhe had quitted, on 
purpoſe to viſit him in bis—Is not hers a more griev- 
ous ſituation than mine It is. Why, then, do 1 
Jament ? Ls ; x 

But here, Lucy, let me in confidence hint, what I 
nave gathered from ſeveral intimations from Dr. Bart- 

lett, tho? as tenderly made by him as poſſible, that 
had Sir Charles Grandiſon been a man capable of 
taking advantage of the violence of a Lady's 1 
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for him, the unhappy Olivia would not have ſcrupled. 
great, haughty, and noble, as ſhe is, by birth and 

fortune, to have been his, without conditions, if ſhe 

could not have been fo with: The Italian world is of 
this opinion, at᷑ leaſt. Had Sir Charles been a Rinaldo, 
Olivia had been an Armida, 

O that I could hope, for the honour of the Sex, 
and of the Lady who is ſo fine a woman, that the 
Italian world is miſtaken !— will preſume that it is. 

My good Dr. Bartlett, will you allow me to accuſe 
you of a virtue too rigorous? That is ſometimes the 
fault of very good people. You own that Sir Charles 
has not, even to vu, revealed a ſecret ſo diſgraceful: 
to her. You own, that he has only blamed her for 
having too little regard for her reputation, and for the 
violence of her t:mper : Yet how patiently, for one 
of ſuch a temper, has ſhe taken his departure, almoſt. 
on the day of her arrival ! He could not have given 
her an oppriunity to indicate to him a conceſſion ſo 
criminal; She could not, if he had, have made the 
overture. Wicked, wicked world! I will not believe 
you ! And the leſs credit ſhall you have with me, 
Italian worid, as I have /een the Lady, The innocent 
heart will be a charitable one. Lady Olivia is only 
too intrepid, Proſperity, as Sir Charles obſerved, has 
been a ſnare to her, and ſet her above a proper regard 
to her reputation.— Mercileſs world! I do not love 
you. Dear Dr. Bartlett, you are not yet abſolutely 
perfect ! Theſe hints of yours.againſt Olivia, gathered 
from the malevolence of the envious, ate proofs (the 
firſt indeed that I have met with) of your-imper- 
fection | 

Excuſe me, Lucy: How have I run on! Diſap- 
pointment has mortified me, and made made me good- 
natured.— I will welcome adverſity, if it enlarge my 
chartty. 1 

The doctor tells me, that Emily, with her half- 
broken heart, will be here preſently. If I can be of 
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comfort to her—But I want it myſelf, from the ſame 
cauſe. We ſhall only weep over each other. 

As I told you, the doctor, and the doctor only, 
knew of his ſetting out ſo early. © He took leave of 
him. Happy Dr. Bartlett !—Yet 1 fee by his eyes, 
that this parting coſt him ſome paternal tears. 

Never Father better loved a Son than this good 
man loves Sir Charles Grandifon. _ | 

Sir Charles, it ſeems, had ſettled all his affairs three 
days before. His ſervants were appointed. 
The doctor tells me, that he had laſt week pre- 
ſented the elder Mr. Oldham with a pair of colours, 
- which he had purchaſed for him. Nobody had heard 

of this. | 
Lord W. he ſays, is preparing for Windſor ; Mr. 

Beauchamp for Hampſhire, for a few days ; and then 

he returns to attend the commands of the noble 
 ltalians. | 

Lady Olivia will ſoon have her equipage ready. 

She will make a great appearance. But Sir 
_"CrnagLEes GRANDISON will not be with her. What 
15 gon to a diſturbed heart? | 
The Earl of G. and Lady Gertrude are ſetting out 
for Hertfordſhire, Lord and Lady L, talk of retiring, 
for a few weeks, to Colnebrook : The doctor is 
28 for Grandiſon-hall; your poor Harriet for 
orthamptonſhire — Bleſs me, my dear, what a diſ- 
perſion !—But Lord W. 's nuptials will collect ſome 
of them together at Windſor. | | 


- 


Em1Ly, the dear weeping girl! is juſt come. She 


is with my Couſins. She expects my permiſſion for 


coming up to me. . Imagine us weeping over each 
other; praying for, bleſſing the guardian of us both, 


Your imagination cannot form a ſcene too tender. 


Adieu, my Lucy. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XXIV. 
Mi Byron. In Continuation. 


Sunday, April 16. 
What a blank, my dear But I need not ſay 
O what L was going to ſay. Poor Emily But 
to mention her grief, is to paint my own. + 
Lord W. went to Windſor yeſterday, 

A very odd behaviour of Lady Olivia, Mr. Beau- 
champ went yeſterday, and offered to attend her to any 
of the public places, at her pleaſure; in purſuance of 
Sir Charles's reference to him, to do all in his power 
to make England agreeable to her: And ſhe thought 
ſit to tell him before her Aunt, that ſhe thanked him 
for his civility; but ſhe ſhould not trouble him during 
her ſtay in England. She had gentlemen in her train 3. 
and one of them had been in England before — 

He left her in diſguſt. r 7! 5 

Lady L. making her a viſit in the evening, ſhe told 
her of Mr. Beauchamp's offer, and of her anſwer.. 
The gentleman, ſaid the, is a polite and very agree- 
able man; and this made me treat his kind offer with 
abruptneſs: For I can hardly doubt your Brother's 
view in it. I ſcorn his view: And if I were ſure of it, 
perhaps I ſhould find a way to make him repent of 
the indignity. Lady L. was ſure, ſhe ſaid, that nei- 
ther her Brother, nor Mr. Beauchamp, had any other 
views than to make England as agreeable to her as 
poſſible, | 


Be this as it may, madam, ſaid ſhe, I have no fer- _ . 


vice for Mr. Beauchamp: But if your Ladyſhip, your 
Siſter, and your two Lords, will allow me to cultivate 
your friendſhip, you will do me honour, * Dr. Eart- 
lett's company will be very agreeable to me likewiſe, 
as often as he will give it me. To Miſs ,Jervois I 
lay ſome little claim. I would have had her for my- 
"GY I 4 | com- 
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companion in Italy; but your cruel Brother No 
more, however, of him. Your Engliſh beauty too, 1 
admire her: But, poor young creature, I admire her 
the more, becauſe I can pity her, I fhould think my- 
telf very happy to be better acquainted with her. 
Lady L. made her a very polite anſwer for herſelf 
and-her Sifter, and their Lords. But told her, that I 
vas very ſoon to ſet out for my own abode in North- 
amptonſhire; and that Dr. Bartlett had ſome com- 
miſſions, which would oblige him, in a day or two, 
to go to Sir Charles's ſeat in the country. She her- 
ſelf offered to attend her to Windſor, and to every 
other place, at her command.  _ | 


Lapy L. took notice of her wriſt being bound 
round with a broad black ribband, and aſked, If it 
were hurt? A kind of ſprain, ſaid ſbe. But you little 
imagine how it came; and muſt not aſk. _ 
This made Lady L. curious. And Olivia requeſt- 

ing that Emily might be allowed to breakfaſt with her 
as this morning; ſhe has bid the dear girl endeavour 
to know how it came, if it fell in her way: For Oli- 
via reddened, and looked up, with a kind of conſci- 
ouſneſs, to Lady L. when ſhe told her that ſhe muſt 
not aſk queſtions about it. | | 
Lady G. is very earneſt with me to give into the. 
town-diverſions for a month to come: But I have 
now no defire in my heart ſo ſtrong, as to return to 
all my dear Northamptonſhire friends. | 
I am only afraid of my Uncle. He will railly his 
Harriet ; yet only, I know, in hopes to divert her, 
and us all: But my jeſting days ate over: My ſitua- 
tion will not bear it. Vet if it will divert him, let him 
railly. I | 
I ſhall be ſo much importuned to ſtay longer than 

T ought, or wil ſtay, that I may as well fix a per: 
emptory day at once. Will you, my ever indulgent 


ſriends, allow me to ſet out for Selby-houſe on _ 
: | ay 
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day next? Not on a Sunday, as Lady Betty Wil- 
liams adviſes, for ſear of the cdious waggons. . But L 
have been in a different ſchool. Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon, I find, makes it a facit rule with him, Never 
to begin a journey on a Sunday; nor, except when 
in purſuit of works of mercy or neceſſity, to travel in 
time of Diviue Service. And this rule he obſerved 
laſt Sunday, tho? he reached us here in the evening. 
O my Grandmamma ! How much is he, what you 
all are, and ever have been But he is now purſu- 
ing a work of mercy. God ſucceed to him the end of 
his purſuit ! a ver al 

But why tacit? you will aſk, Is Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon aſhamed to make an open appearance in behalf 
of his Chriſtian duties? He is not. For inſtance; I 
have never ſeen him ſit down at his own table, in the 
abſence of Dr. Bartlett, or ſome other clergyman, but 
he himſelf ſays grace; and that with ſuch an eaſy dig- 
nity, as commands every one's reverence ; and which 
is ſucceeded by a ct earfulneſs that looks as if he were 
the better pleaſed for having ſhewn a thankful heart. 

Dr. Bartlett has alſo told me, that he begins and 
ends every day, either in his Chamber, or in his Study, v 
in a manner worthy of one who is in earneſt in his 
Chriſtian profeſſion. But he never frights gay com- 
pany with grave maxims. I remember one day, Mr. 
| Grandiſon aſked him, in his abſurd way, Why he did 
not preach to his company now-and-then ? Faith, 
Sir Charles, ſaid he, if you did, you would reform 
many a poor ignorant ſinner of us; fince you could 
do it with more weight, and more certainty of atten- 
tion, than any parſon in Chriſtendom, * 

It would be an affront, ſaid Sir Charles, to the un- 
derſtanding, as well as education, of a man who took 
rank above a peaſant, in ſuch a country as this, to. 
ſeem to queſtion whether he knew his general duties, 
or not, and the l of practiſing what he * 
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of them. If he ſhould be at a loſs, he may once a 
week*be reminded, and his heart kept warm. Let 
you and me, Couſin Everard, ſhew our conviction 
by our practice; and not invade the clergyman's 
province. MEL 

I remember, that Mr. Grandiſon ſhewed his con- 
viction by his bluſhes ; and by repeating the three 
little words, You and me] Sir Charles. ite 

54 Sunday Evening. 

O my dear friends! I have a ſtrange; a ſhocking 
pieceof intelligence to give you ! Emily has juſt been 
with me in tears : She begged to ſpeak with me in 
private. When we were alone, ſhe threw her arms 
about-my neck: Ah, madam ] faid ſhe, I am come 
to tell you, that there is a perſon in the world that I 
hate, and muſt and will hate, as long as I live. It is 
Lady Olivia, —Take me down with you into Nor- 
thamptenſhire, and let me never fee her more. 

I was ſurpriſed. | | 

O madam?! I have found out, that ſhe would, on 
Thurſday laſt, have killed my guardian. eee 

I was aſtoniſhed, Lucy. 

They retired together, you know, madam: My 
guardian came from her, his face in a glow ; and he 
ſent in his Siſter to her, and went not in himſelf till 
afterwards. She would have had him put off his 
Journey. She was enraged becauſe he would not; 
and they were high together ; and at laſt ſhe pulled 
out of her ſtays, in fury, a poniard, and vowed to 
plunge it into his heart. He ſhould never, ſhe ſaid, 
ſee his Clementina more. He went to her. Her 
heart failed her. Well it might, you know, madam. 
He ſ.ized her hand. He took it from her. She 
ſtruggled, and in ſtruggling her wriſt was hurt; 
that's the meaning of the broad black ribband.— 
Wicked creature ! to have ſuch a thought in her 
heart! He only ſaid, when he had got it from her, 
Unhappy, violent woman] I return not this y_ 
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ment of miſchief ! You will have no uſe for it in 
England—And would not let her have it again. 

I ͤſhuddered. O my dear, ſaid I, he has been a 
ſufferer, we are told, by good women; but this is not 
a good woman. But can it be true? Who informed 
vou of it? 

Lady Maffei herſelf. She thought that Sir Charles 
muſt have ſpoken of it: And when ſhe found he had 
not, ſhe was ſorry e had, and begged I would not 
tell any-body : But I could not keep'it from you. - 
And ſhe ſays, that Lady Olivia is grieved on the re- 

membrance of it; and arraigns herſelf and her wicked 
paſſion ;3 and the more, for his noble forgiveneſs of 
her on the ſpot, and recommending her afterwards 
to the civilities of his Siſters, and their Lords. But 

] hate her, for all that. 

Poor unhappy - Olivia! ſaid J. But what, my 
Emily, are we women, who ſhould be the meekeſt 
and tendereſt of the whole animal creation, when we 
give way to paſſion ! But if ſhe is ſo penitent, let not 
the ſhocking attempt be known to his Siſters, or their 
Lords. I may take the liberty of mentioning it, in 
fri confidence [Obſerve that, Lucy] to thoſe from 
whom J keep not any ſecret : But let it not be di- 
vulged to any of the relations of Sir Charles. Their 
deteſtation of her, which muſt follow, would not be 
concealed ; and the unhappy creature, made deſpe- 
rate, might Who knows what ſhe might do? 

Ihe dear girl ran on upon what might have been 
the conſequence, and what a loſs the world would 
have had, if the horrid fact had been perpetrated. 
Lady Maffei told her, however, that had not her heart 
relented, ſhe might have done him miſchief; for he 
was too raſh in approaching her. She fell down on 
her knees to him, as ſoon as he had wreſted the 
poniard from her. I forgive, and pity you, madam, 
ſaid he, with an air that had, as Olivia and her Aunt 
have recollected fince, * majeſty and compaſſion 
— GS. | uh 
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in it: But againſt her entreaty, he would withdraw, 
Yet, at her requeſt, ſent in Lady L. to her; and, 
going into his Study, told not even Dr. Bartlett of 
it, tho' he went to him there immediately. 

From the conſciouſneſs of this violence, perhaps, 
the Lady was more temperate afterwards, even to the 
very time of his departure. 


. Lord bleſs me, wit Ri I do ? Lady D. has 
ſent acard to let me know, that ſhe will wait upon 
Mrs. Reeves and me to-morrow to breakfaſt. She 
comes, no doubt, to tell me, that Sir Charles having 
no thoughts of Harriet Byron, Lord D. may -have 
hopes of ſucceeding with her : And perhaps her Lady- 
ſhip will plead Sir Charles's recommendation and 
intereſt in Lord D's favour. But ſhould this plea be 
made, good Heaven give me patience ! I am afraid 
1 ſhall be uncivil to this excellent woman. 


LETTER XXV. 


A Braox. In Cantinuation. 
Monday, April 17. 


Tae Counteſs is juſt gone. 
Mr. Reeves was engaged before to o breakfaſt 


with Lady Betty Williams; and v we were only — 
Reeves, Lady D. and J. 
My heart aked at her entrance ; and every n mo- 
ment ſtill more, as we were at breakfaſt, Her looks, 
thought, had fuch a particular kindneſs and mean- 
ing in them, as ſeemed to expreſs, © You have no 
hopes, Miſs rx . any-where elfe ; and I will have 
vou to be mine. 
Hut my ſuſpenſe was over the moment the tea · table 
was removed. I ſee your confuſion, my dear, ſaid 
the Counteſs [Mrs. Reeves you mult not leave us]; 
and I have fat in pain - you, as I law it * 
" a y 
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By this I know that Sir Charles Grandiſon has been 
as good as his word. Indeed I doubted not but he 
would. I don't wonder, my dear, that you love him. 
He is the firſt man, in his manners, as well as per- 
ſon, that I ever ſaw. A woman of virtue and ho- 
nour cannot but love him. But I need not praiſe him 
to you; nor to you, neither, Mrs, Reeves; I ſee that. 
Now you muſt know, proceeded ſhe, that there is 
an alliance propoſed for my fon, of which I think 
very well; but till ſhould have thought better, had 
I never ſeen you, my dear. I have talked to my Lord 
about it: You know I am very deſirous to have him 
married. His anſwer was ; I never can think of any 
propoſal of this nature, while I have any hope that! 
can make myſelf acceptable to Miſs Byron. 

What think you, my Lord, ſaid I, if I ſhould di- 
rely apply to Sir Charles Gtandiſon, to know his 
intentions ; and whether he has any hopes of obtain- 
ing ber favour ? He is (aid to be the moſt unreſerved 
of men. He knows our characters to be as unex- 
ceptionable as his own ; and that our alliance cannot 
be thought a diſcredit-to the firſt family in the king- 
dom. It is a free queſtion, I own ; as I am unac- 
quainted with him by perſon : But he is ſuch a man, 
that methinks I can take pleaſure in N my- 
ſelf to him on any ſubject. 

My Lord ſmiled at the freedom of my motion ; 
but not diſapproving it, | directly went to Sir Charles, 
and, after due compliments, told him my buſineſs. 

The Counteſs ſtopt. She is very penetrating. 
She looked at us both. - 

Well, madam, ſaid my Coufi in, wic an air of 
curioſity— Pray, your Ladyſhip— | 

I could not ſpeak for very impatience— | 

I never heard in my life, faid the Counteſs, ſuch 
a-fine character of any mortal, as he gave you. He 
told: me of his engagements to go abroad as the very 
next day, He highly extolled the "O__ for IT 
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fake, principally, he was obliged to go abroad; and 
he ſpoke» as highly of a Brother of hers, whom he 
loved as if he were his own Brother; and mentioned 
very affectionately the young Lady's whole family. 

* Gbd only knows, ſaid he, what may be my de- 
© ſtiny !—As generoſity, as juſtice, or rather as Pro- 
© vidence, leads, I will follow.” 

After he had generoully opened his heart, proceed- 
ed the Counteſs, I atbed him if he had any hope, 
ſhould the foreign Lady recover her healil, of her be- 
ing his? 

I can promiſe my elf nothing, ſaid he. 1 90 over 
without one ſelfiſh hope. If the Lady recover her 
© health, and her Brother can be amended in hie, by 
© the Aer I. ſhall carry over with me, I ſhall 
© have joy inexpreffible. Lo Providence 1 leave the 
© ret. The refult cannot be in my vn power,” | 

Then, Sir, proceeded the Counteſs, you cannot 
in honour be under any engagements to Mi iſs Byron? 

I aroſe from my feat. Whither, my dear ?—I 
have done, if I oppreſs you, I moved my chair behind 
her, but ſo cloſe to hers, that [leaned on the back of 
it, my face hid, and my eyes running over. She ſtood. 
up. Sit down again, madam, ſaid 1, and proceed 
Pray proceed; You, have excited my curioſity. Only 
let me fit here, unheeded, behind you. 

Pray, madam, ſaid Mrs. Reeves (burning alſo 
with curioſity, as ſhe has ſince owned) go on; and 
indulge my Couſin in her preſent ſeat. What anſwer 
did Sir Charles return: 

My dear love, ſaid the Counteſs (ating down, as 
I had — let me firſt be anſwered one dualen. . 
I would not do miſchief. 

You cannot do miſchief, mum, replied I What 
is your Ladyſhip's queſtion d 

Has Sir Charles Grandiſon ever directly made bis 
addreſſes to you, my dear? 

Never, denn 
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It Is not for want of love, I dare aver, that he has 
not. But thus he anſwered my queſtion : I ſhould 
© have thought myſelf the unworthieſt of men, 
knowing the difficulties of my own ſituation, how 
great ſoever were the temptation from Miſs Byron's 
merit, if I had ſought to engage her affections.” 

[O Lucy! How nobly is his whole conduct to- 
wards me juſtified ?] 

© She has, madam (proceeded the Counteſs in his 
words) © a prudence that I never knew equalled in a 

woman ſo young. With a frankneſs of mind, to 

which hardly ever young Lady before her had pre- 

tenſions, ſhe has ſuch a command of her affections, 

that no man, I dare ſay, will ever have a ſhare in . 

them, till he has courted her favour by aſſiduit ies 
which ſhall convince her that he has no heart but 
© for her.” ** 4 

O my Lucy! What an honour to me would theſe 
ſentiments be, if I deſerved them! And can Sir 
Charles Grandiſon think I 4s I hope ſo. But if 
he does, how much am I indebted to his favourable, 
his generous opinion! Who knows but I have reaſon 
to rejoice, rather than to regret, as I uſed to do, his 
frequent abſences from Colnebrook ? 

The Counteſs proceeded. | | 

Then, Sir, you will not take it amiſs, if my Son, 
by Vis aſſiduities, can prevail upon Miſs Byron to 
think that he has merit, and that his heart is whel/y 
devoted to her. 

* Amiſs, madam !—Nol!—ITn juſtice, in honour, 
I cannot. May Miſs Byron be, as ſhe deſerves to 
de, one of the happieſt women on earth in her 
* nuptials. I have heard a great character of Lord D. 
He has a very large eſtate. He may boaſt of his 
© Mother—God forbid, that J, a man divided in my- , 
* ſelf, not knowing what I can do, hardly ſometimes 
what I ought to do, ſhould ſeek to involve in my 
© own uncertainties the friend I revere ; the woman 
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« I ſo greatly admire: Her beauty ſo attrating ; fo 
© proper for her therefore to engage a generous pro- 
© tector in the married ſtate !” 

_ Generous man] thought I. O how my tears ran 
down my ces, as I hid my face behind the Coun- 
teſs's chair 

But will you allow me, Sit, proceeded the Coun- 
teſs, to a'k you, Were Fe from all your un- 
certaintie _ | 

© Permit me, wade, interrupted he, to ſpare you . 
the queſtion you were going to put. As I know 

© not what will be the reſult of my journey abroad, 

I thould think myſelf a very /elf/þ man, and a vet y 

© diſhonourable one to tu Ladies of equal delicacy 

and worthineſs, if I ſought to involve, as [ hinted 
before, in my on unc-rtainties, a young Lady 

* whoſe prudence and great qualities muſt make her- 

6 1 and any man happy, whom ſhe ſhall favour 

with her hand. 

To be ſtill more explicit, proceeded he, With 
what face could I look up to a woman of honour 
and delicacy, ſuch a one as- the Lady beſore whom 
I now ſtand, if I could own a wiſh, that while my 
honour has laid me under obligations to one Lady, 
if ſhe ſhall be permitted to accept of me, I ſhould 
preſume to hope, that another, no Jeſs worthy, 
would hold her favour for me ſuſpended, till ſhe 
© ſaw what would be the iſſue of the firſt obligation? 
No, madam ; I could ſooner die, than offer ſuch 
« indign'ty, to BOTH; [am fettered, added he; but 
< Miſs Byron is free: And ſo is the Lady abroad. 
© My attendance on her at this time, is indiſpenſa- 
2 ble; but I make not any conditions for myſel. 
My reward will be in the conſciouſneſs of having 
. diſcharged the obligations that I think myſelf un- 
der, as a man of honour.” 

The Counteſs's voice changed in repeating this 
ſpeech of his: And ſhe ſtopt to * him; and then 

went on. You 
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You are THE man, indeed, Sir But then give 
me leave to aſk you, As [think it is very likely that 
you will be married before you return to England, 
Whether, now that you have been ſo good as to ſpeak 
favourably of my Son, and that you call Miſs Byron 
Siſter, you will oblige him with a recommendation to 
that. Siſter ? 

Te Counteſs of D. ſhews, by this requeſt, her 
value for a young Lady who deſerves it; and the 
* mere, for its being, I think (Excuſe me, madam) a 
pretty extraordinary one. But what a preſumption 
would. ĩt be in me, to ſuppoſe that I had Soc an 
« intereſt with Miſs Byron, when ſhe has relations 
as worthy of her, as ſhe is of then ?” 

You may gueſs, my dear, ſaid the Ceunteſs, that I 
ſnould not have put this queſtion, but as a trial of his 
heart. However, I aſked his pardon and. told him, 
that I would not believe he gave it me, except he 
would-promiſe to mention to Miſs Byron, that I had 
made him a viſit on this ſubject [Methinks, Lucy, I 
ſhould have been glad that he had not let me know 
that he was ſo forgiving !] | 

And now, my dear, faid the Lady, let me turn 
about. She did; and put one arm round my neck, 
- and with my own handkerchief wiped my eyes, and | 
kifled my cheek; and when ſhe ſaw me a little re- 
covered, ſhe addreſſed me as follows: 

Now, my good young creature, [O that you would 
let me call you Daughter in my way! for I think I 
muſt always call you ſo, whether you do, or not] let 
the alk you, as if I were your real Mother, Have 

© you any expectation that Sir Charles Grandiſon 
© will be yours?! | ; 

Dear madam, is not this as hard a queſtion to be 
put to me, as that which you put to him ? | 

Yes, my dear—full as hard. And I am as ready 
to ak your pardon, as I was his, if you are really 
difpleaſed with me for putting it. Are you Miss 

Byron? 
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Byron! Excuſe me, Mrs. Reeves, for thus urgiug; 
your lovely Couſin; I am at leaſt entitled to the ex- 
cuſe Sir Charles Grandiſon made for me, that it is a 
demonſtration of my value for her. 

| Fhave declared, madam, returned I, and it is ſrom | 
my heart, that I think he ought to be the Huſband of 


the Lady abroad : And tho' | prefer him ta all the 


men I ever ſaw, yet I have reſolved, if poflibley to 
conquer the particular regard I have for him. He has 
in a very noble manner offered me his friendſhip, ſo 
long as it may be accepted without interfering with- 
any other attachments on my part: And * 
ſatished with that. J 

A friend{hip ſo pure, replied the C. Wt that 
of ſuch a man, is conſiſtent with any ather attachments. 
My Lord D. will, with his whole ſoul,- contribute 
all. in his power to ſtrengthen it: He admires Sir 
Charles Grandiſon : He would think it a double ho- 
nour to be acquainted with him thro' you. Deareſt 
Miſs Byron, take another worthy young man into 
your friendſhip, but with a tenderer name: I ſhall 
then claim a fourth place in it for aint. O my dear! 


What a quadruple knot will you tie ! 


Your Ladyſhip does me too much honour, Was 
all I could juſt then reply. 

I muſt have an anſwer, my dear: [ will not take up 
with a compliment, 

This, then, madam, is my N hope Tam 
an honeſt creature: — I Have not a heart to give. 

Then you have expectations, my dear.— Well, I 
will call you mine, if I can. Never did I think that 
I could have made the propoſal,” that Jam going to 
make you: But in my eyes, as well as in my Lord's, 
you are an incomparable young woman.— This is it. 
We will not think of the alliance propoſed to us ( It 
is yet hut a propoſal, and to which we have not re- 


turned ny ren till we fee what turn the af- 
fair 
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fair Sir Charles is gone upon, takes. You once ſaid, 
you could prefer my Son to any of the men that 
had hitherto applied to y ou for your favour. Your 
affections to Sir Charles were engaged before you 


knew us. Wall 
which will be 
gages himſe! ad * 
Your Lad ſurpriſes me: Shall I not improve 
of example you have juſt now ſet before me ? 
ho was it that ſaid (and a man too) With what 
face uld J look up to a woman of honour and 
« delicacy, ſuch a one as the Lady before whom I 
© now ſtand, if T could ewn a wiſh, that, while" 
my heart leaned to one perſon, I ſhould think of 
keeping another in ſuſpenſe till I ſaw whether I 
could or could not be the other's? No, madam, 
„ would ſooner die, as Sir Charles ſaid, © than 
© offer ſuch an indignity to both.” But I know, 
madam, that you only made this propoſal, as you 
did another to Sir Charles Grandiſon, as a trial of 
my heart. > | 
Upon my word, my dear, I ſhould, I think, be 
glad to be entitled to ſuch an excuſe : But J was re- 
2 in earneſt; and now take a little ſname to my- 
elt. 2 
What charming ingenuouſneſs in this Lady! 
She claſped her arms about me, and kiſſed my 
cheek again. T have but one plea, ſaid ſhe, to make 
for myſelf ; I could not have fallen into ſuch an er- 
ror (the example ſo recently given to the contrary) 
had I not wiſhed you to be, before any woman in 
the world, Counteſs of D.—Noble creature ! No 
title can give you dignity, May your own wiſhes. 
be granted |! | | 
The Counteſs aſked, When I returned to North- 
hamptonfhire ? I told her my intention. She charg- 
ed me to ſee her fiſt, But I can tell you, faid ſhe, 
my Lord ſhall not be preſent when you come: Not 
once 


allow my Son this preference, 
preference, if Sir Charles en- 
, 5 
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once more will I trut him in your company; and if 
he ſhould ſteal a viſit, unknown to me, let not your 
Couſin fee him, Mrs. Reeves: He docs indeed ad- 
mire you, Love. H 
I acknowleged, with a grateful heart, her good- 
neſs to me. She engaged me to correſpond with her 
when I got home, Her commands were an honour 
done me, that I could not refuſe myſelf, Her Son, 
ſhe ſmilingly told me, ſhould no more ſee my Let- 
ters, that my Perſon. I | 
At her going away—I will tell you one thing, 
ſaid the > i never before, in a buſineſs which my 
heart was ſet upon, was ſo effectually ſilenced by a. 
precedent produced by myfelf in the ſame converſa- 
t on. I came with an aſſurance of ſucceſs. When. 
our hearts are engaged in a hope, we are apt to- 
th nk every ſtep we take for the promo. ing it, rea - 
ſo nable: Our paſſions, my deat, will evermore run 
away with our judgment. But now I think of it, I 
muſt, when I tay our, make two exceptions ; one 
for yau, and one for Sir Charles Grandiſon. | 
But, Lucy, tell me—May IJ, do you think, ex- 
plain the meaning of the word SELF1$H uſed by Sir 
Charles in the concluſion of the Library- conference 
at Colnebrook (and which puzzled me then to make 
out) by his diſclaiming of ſelſiſbneſs in the converſa- 
tion with the Counteſs above-recited ? If I may, 
| What an opening of his heart does that word give in 
my favour, were he at liberty? Does it not look, my 
dear, as if his Honour checked him, when his Love 
would have prompted him to wiſh me to preſerve 
my heart diſengaged till h's return from abroad? Nor 
let it be ſaid, that it was diſhonourable in him to. 
have ſuch a thought, as it was checked and overcome; 
and as it was ſucceeded by ſuch an emotion, that he 
was obliged: to depart abruptly from me. Let me re- 
at the words— You may not have my Letter at 
hand which relates that affecting addreſs to me; and 
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it is impoſſible for me, while I have memory, to for- 
bet them. He had juſt concluded his brief hiſtory 
of Clementina—* And now, 'madam, what can [ 
* ſay ?-—Honour forbids me Vet honour bids me 
© —Yet I camnot be unjuſt, ungenerous, /olfifþ l'—- 
If I may flatter myſelf, Lucy, that he did love me 
when he ſaid this, and that he had a conſti& in his 
noble heart between the love on one fide fo hofe!rfs 
(for I could not forgive him, if he did not love, as 
well as pity, Clementina), and on the other nt /9 
hopeleſs, were there to have been no bar between— 
Shall we not pity him for the arduous ſtruggle? Shall 
we not ſee that honour carried it, even in fayour of 


the lopel-/s againſt the hopefid, and applaud him the 
more for being able to overcome? How ſhall we call 


virtue by its name, if it be not tried; and if it hath 
no conteſt with inclination ? 


If Tama vain ſelf-flatterer, tell me, chide me, 


Lucy; but allow me, however, at the ſame time, 
this praiſe, if I can make good my claim to it, that 
my conqueſt of my paſſion is at leaſt as glorious for 
me, as his is for him, were he to love me ever ſo well; 
ſince I can more ſincerely, however painfully, ſub- 
_ ſcribe to the preference which Honour, Love, Com- 
paſlion, unitedly, give to CLEMENTINA. 


LETTER XXVI. 
Miſs Brxox. In Continuation. 


| Monday Night. 
M Y Couſins and J, by invitation, ſupped with 
Lady G. this evening. Lord and Lad 
were there; Lady Olivia alſo, and Lady Maffei. 
I have ſet them all into a conſternation, as they ex- 
preſſed themſelves, by my declaration of leaving Lon- 
don on my return home early on Friday morning 
nex. I knew, that were I to paſs the whole ſ 1 5 
N * * 
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here, I muſt be peremptory at laſt. The twa. Siſters 
vow, that I ſhall not go ſo ſoon. They ſay, that I 
have ſeen ſo few of the town-diverſions—Town-di- 
verſions, Lucy II have had diverſions enough, of 
one ſort !—But in your arms, my dear friends, I ſhall 
have conſolation And I want it. 

I have great regrets, and ſhall have hourly more, 
as the day approaches, on the leaving of ſuch dear 
and obliging friends : But 1 am determined. 

My Couſin's coach will convey me to Dunſtable ; 
and there, I know, I ſhall meet with my indulgent 
Uncle, or your Brother. I would not have it pub- 
 lickly known, becauſe of the officious gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood.  _ ' 
Dr. Bartlett intended to ſet out for Grandifon-hall 
to-morrow : But from the natural kindneſs of his 
heart he has ſuſpended his journey to Thurſday next, 
No conſideration, therefore, ſhall detain me, ifI am 
well. It 
Nly Coulins are grieved: They did not expect that 
I would be a word and a blow, as they-phraſe it. 

Lady Olivia expreſſed herſelf concerned, that ſhe, 
in particular, was to loſe me. She had propdſed great 
pleaſure, ſhe ſaid, in the parties ſhe ſhould make in 
my company. But, after what Emily told me, ſhe 
appears to me a Meduſa; and were I to be thought 
by her a formidable rival, I might have as much rea- 
ſon to be afraid of the potion, as the man ſhe loves af 
the poniard. Emily has kept the ſecret from every- 
body but me. And I rely on the inviolable ſecrecy of 
all you, ny friends. 5 = 

ord and Lady L. had deſigned to go to Colne- 
brook to-morrow, or at my day, having hopes of get» 
ting me with them : But now, they ſay, they will 
ſtay in town till they can ſee whether I am to be pre- 
vailed upon, or will be e>durate. $5 %., FRA 
Lady Olivia enquired after the diſtance of North- 
amptonſhire. She will make the tour of * 
* ; 420 
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Me ſays, and viſit me there. I was obliged to ſay 1 
ſhould take her viſit as an honour. 

Wicked politeneſs! Of how many faiſhoods doſt 
thou make the people, who are called polt/e, guilty ! 

But there is one man in the world, who is remark - 
able for his truth, yet is unqueſtionably polite. _ He, 
cenſures not others for complying with faſhions eſta+ 
bliſhed by cuſtom; but he gives not in to them. He 
never perverts the meaning of words. He never, for 
inſtance, ſuffers his ſervants to deny him, when he 
is at home. If he is buſy, he juſt finds time to ſay 
he is, to unexpected viſiters ; and if they will ſtay, 
he turns them over to his Siſters, to Dr. Barilett, to 
Emily, till he can attend them. But then he has 
always done fo. Every one knows that he lives to 
his own heart, and they expe& it of him; and when 
they can have his company, they have double joy in 
the eaſe and chearfulneſs that attend his leiſure: They 
then have him wholly, And he can be the more po- 
lite, as the company then is all his buſineſs. 

Sir Charles might the better do ſo, as he came over 
ſo few months ago, after ſo long an abſence : and 
his reputation for politeneſs was ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
that people rather looked for rules from him, than a 
"conformity to theirs, | ON | | 
His denials of complimenting Lady Olivia (tho 
ſhe was but juſt arrived in his native country, where 
ſhe never was before) with the ſuſpending of his de- 
parture for one week, or but for one day—W ho but 
he could have given them ? But he was convinced, 
that it was right to haſten away, for the ſake of Cle- 
mentina and his: Jeronymo; and that it would have 
been wrong to ſhew Olivia, even for her own fake, 
that in ſuch a competition ſhe had conſequence with 
him; and all her entreaties, all her menaces, the 

deteſted poniard in her hand, could not ſhake his 
pe Me and make him delay bis well-ſettled 
oy | LE To 


* 
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i LETTER XXVI. 
Miſs Byron, In C:ntinuatien, 


| vas Tut/day Morning, April 18. 
"38 naughty Lady G:—She is exceſſively to 


blame. Lord L. is out of patience with her. 
| So is Lady L. Emily ſays, ſhe loves her dearly ; but 
| ſhe does not love her ways. Lord G. as Emily tells 
| me, talks of coming to me ; the- cauſe of quarrel 
| ſuppoſed to be not great: But trifles, inſiſted. upon, 
make frequently the wideſt breaches, Whatever it 
be, it is between themſelves; and neither cares to 
tell : But Lord and Lady L. are angry with her, for 
the ludicrous manner in which ſhe treats him. 

The miſunderſtanding happened after my Couſin 
and I left them laſt night. I was not in ſpirits, and 
declined ſtaying to cards. Lady Olivia and her Aunt 

2 went away at the ſame time. Whiſt was the game. 

| Lord and Lady L. Dr. Bartlett and Emily, were caſt 
| | in. In the midſt of their play, Lady G. came hur- 

| rying down ſtairs to them, warbling an air: Lord 

| G. followed her, much diſturbed. Madam, I muſt 
* you, ſaid he Why musT, my Lord, I don't 

id you, | 
| 815 ſill, child, ſaid ſhe to Emily; and took her 
ſeat behind her Who wins ? Who loſes? 

Lord G. walked about the room Lord and Lady 
L. were unwilling to take notice, hoping it would go 
off; for there had been a few livelineſſes on her ſide 
at dinner- time, tho' all was ſerene at ſupper. _ 

Dr. Bartlett offered her his cards. She refuſed 
them—No, doctor, faid ſhe, I will play my own 
cards: I ſhall have enough to-do to play them well. 

As you manage it, ſoyou will, madam, ſaid Lord G. 

Don't expoſe that's my Lord: We are before 


— — — — —— — —_— — * 
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| company. Lady L. you haye nothing but trump in ; 
| your hand, mn 
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Let me ſay a word or two to you, madam, faid 
Lord G. to her. | | 

I am all obedience, my Lord. | 

She aroſe, . He would have taken her hand: She 
put it hehind her 2 

Not your hand, madam ? 

I can't ſpare it. 

He flung ſrom her, and went out of the room. 

Lord bleſs me, ſaid ſhe, returning to the card-table 
with a gay unconcern, what ſtrange paſſionate crea- 
tures are theſe men! 

Charlotte, ſaid Lady L. I wender at you. 

Then I give you joy 

What do you mean, Siſter?— 

We women love wonder, and the wonder-ful ! 

Surely, Lady G. ſaid Lord L. you are wrong. 

I give your Lordſhip joy, too. | 

On what ? | 

That my Siſter is always right. 

Indeed, madam, were I Lord G. I ſhould have no 
patience. 

A good hint for you, Lady L. Ihope you will take 
this for a warning, and continue. 

When l behave as you do, Charlotte 

I underſtand you, Lady L. you need not ſpeak 
out Every one in their way. 

You would not behave thus, were my Brother 

Perhaps not. | „ 

Dear Charlotte, you ate exceſſively wrong. 

So I think, returned ſhe. 

Why then do you not— 

Mend, Lady L? All in good time. 

Her woman came in with a meſlage,exprefling her 
Lord's deſire to ſee her The duce is in theſe men: 
2. will neither be ſatisfied with us, nor without us. 
But I am all obedience: No vc will I break — And 
* 5 . 2 5 

ord G. not ret urning. | (tly, and Lord and - 

Vor. IV. K 9 Lady 
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Lady L's chariot being come, they both took this 
opportunity, in order to ſhew their diſpleaſure, to go 
away without taking leave of their Siſter. . Dr. Bart- 
lett retired to his apartment. And when Lady G, 
came down, ſhe was ſurpriſed, and alittle vexed, to 
find only Emily there. Lord G. came in at another 
door Upon my word, my Lord, this is ſtrange be- 


-haviourin you: You frightaway, with your huſband- 


-like airs, all one's company. 
Good God] am aftoniſhed at you, madam. 


What ſignifies your aftoniſhment?—when you have 


ſcared every-body out of the houſe. 

I, madam | 

You, Sir! Yes, you Did you not lord it over 
me in my drefling-room ? — To be eafy and quiet, 


Did I not fly to our company in the drawing- room? 


Did you not follow me there - with looks Ve 
pretty looks for a new- married man, I aſſure you! 
Then did not you wait to take me aſide Would not 
any- body have ſuppoſed it was to expreſs your ſorrow 
for your odd behaviour? Was I not all obedience? 
Did you not, with very man niſb airs, flight me for my 
compliance, and fly out of the room? All the compa- 
ny could witneſs the calmneſs with which I returned 
to them, that they might not be grieved for me; nor 
think our miſunderſtanding a deep one. Well, then, 
-when your ſtomach came down, as I ſuppoſed, you 
ſent for me out: No doubt, thought I, to expreſs his 
concern now. — I was all obedience again. 

And did I not beſeech you, madam 

*Beſeech me, my Lord ! —Yes—But with ſuch 


looks —I married, Sir, let me tell you, a man with 


another face—See, ſee, Emily He is gone again, — 
My Lord flew out of the room in a rage O theſe 
men, my dear! faid ſhe to Emily. f 
I know, ſaid Emily, what I could have anſwered, 
if I dared :. But it is all ill meddling, as I have heard 


ſay, between man and wife. 
* . Emily 
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Emily ſays, the quarrel was not made up; but 
was carried higher ſtil] in the morning. 


She had but juſt finiſhed her tale, when the follows 
4ng billet was brought me, from Lady G. 


Harriet, Tueſday Morning. 


IF you love me, if you pity me, come hither this 
inſtant: I have great need of your counſel. I am 


reſolved to be unmarried; and therefore ſubſcribe my- 
ſelf by the beloved name of ert 


CHARLOTTE GRAN DTSON. 


1 inſtantly diſpatched the following : 


1 Know no ſuch perſon as Charlotte Grandiſon. 1 


love Lady G. but can pity only her Lord. I will 
not come near you. I have no counſel to give youz 
but that you will not jeſt away your own happineſs. 


HARRIET BYRON. 


Soon after, came a ſervant from Lady G. with the 
following Letter: | 


8 then, I have made a bleſſed hand of wedlock. 
My Brother gone; My man exceflive unruly: 
Lord and Lady L. on his fide, without enquiring in- 
to merits, or demerits : Lectured by Dr. Bartlett's 
grave face: Emily ſtanding aloof ; her finger in her 
eye: And now my Harriet renouncing me: And all 
in one week |! : 
What can I do? War ſeems to be declared: And 
will you not turn mediatrix? - Vou won't, you ſay. 
Let it alone. Nevertheleſs, I will lay the whole mat 
ter before you. l 1 
It was laſt night, the week from the wedding- day 
not completed, that Lord G. thought fit to break into 
my retirement m_ my leave By the way, he 
— 2 | Was 
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was a little impatient at dinner- time; but that ] paſ- 
ſed over.— ED 

What boldnefs is this, faid I '—Pray, Sir, begone! 
Why leave you your company below? _. 

I come, my deareſt life, to make a requeſt to you. 

The man began with civility enough, had he hada 
little leſs of his odious rapture z for he flung his arms 
about me, Jenny in preſence. A Hufband's fondneſs 
is enough to ruin theſe girls. Don't you think, Har- 
riet, that there is an immorality in it, before them? 

Trefuſe your requeſt, be it what it will. How dare 
you invade me in my retirement? — You may be- 
lieve, that I intended not to ſtay long above, my Siſter 
below. Does the ceremony, fo lately paſt, authorize 
want of breeding ? | 

Want of breeding, madam !—And he did / ſtare ! 

Leave me, this inſtant -I looked good-natured, I 
ſuppoſe, in my anger ; for he 5 he would not.; 
and again throwing his arms about me as I fat, 
joined his ſharp face to mine, and preſumed to kiſs 
me; Jenny ſtill in the room. 

Now, Harriet, you never will deſert me in a point 
of delicacy, I am ſure. You cannot. defend theſe 
- odious freedoms in a matrimony ſo young, unleſs you 

would be willing te be ſerved fo yourſelf. 
Lou may ſuppoſe, that then I let looſe my indig- 
nation upon him. And he ſtole out, daring to mut- 
ter, and be diſpleaſed. The word devil was in his 
mouth. | | | | 
Did he call me devil, Jenny ? 78 
No, indeed, madam, ſaid the wench And Har- 
riet, ſee the ill example of ſuch a free behaviour be- 
fore her: She preſumed to prate in favour of the 
my fit of fondneſs ; yet, at other times, is a prude 
Ot a girl. TER; 
Before my anger was gone down, in again [It is 
truth, Harciet] came the bold wretch. I will not 
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ſaid he, as you are not particularly employed, leave 

u— Upon. my ſoul, madam, you don't uſe me well. 
But if you will oblige me with your company to- 
morrow morning— 

No-where, Sir— | 

Only to breakfaſt with Miſs Byron, my dear — A 
a mark of your obligingneſs, I requeſt. it. 

His dear !—Now I hate a hypocrite of all things. 
J knew that he had a deſign to make a ſhew of his 
bride, as his property, at another place; and ſeeing 
me angry, thought he would name a viſit agreeable 
to me, and which at the ſame time would give him · a 
merit with you, and preſerve to himſelf the conſe- 
quence of being obliged by his obedient Wife, at tlie 

word of authority. 

From this fooliſh. beginning aroſe our mighty quar- 
rel. What vexed me was, the art of the man, and 
the evident deſign he had to get you of his ſide. He, 
in the courſe of it, threatened me with appealing to 
you To intend. to ruin me in the Love of my deareſt 
friend Who, that valued that friend, could forgive 
it? You may believe, that if 3% had not propoſed it, 
and after ſuch accumulated offences, it was the very 
viſit that I ſhould have been delighted with. 

Indeed, Sir Upon my word, my Lord—lI do 
aſſure you, Sir—with a moderate degree of haughti- 
neſs—was what the quarrel aroſe to, on my ſide - And, 
at laſt, to a declaration of rebellion—l wor't. 

On his ſide, Upon my foul, madam Let me pe- 
Tiſh, if and then heſitating Vouuſe me ill, madam. 
J have not deſerved - And give me leave to ſay— I 
inſiſi upon being obliged, madam. | 

here was no bearing of this, Harriet. —It was a 
cool evening; but I took up my fan—Hey-day ! ſaid 
I, what language is this FS 21 upen it, my 
Lord II think I am married; Am I not — And 1 


* 


took my watch, Half an hour after ten on Monday 
nigh: the — What day of the month is this? Pleaſe 
K 3 XN rhe 
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the Lord, I will note down this beginning moment 
of your authoritative demeanour. | 
y dear Lady G. { The wretch called me by his 
own name, perhaps further to inſult me] if I could 
bear this treatment, it is impoſſible for me to love you [| 
as I do. 3 | = 
So it is in Love to me, that you are to put on al- 
ready all the huſband !—Jenny_! [Do you ſee, my 
Lord, affecting a whiſper, how you daſh the poor 
wench? How like a fool-fhe looks at our folly I] Re- 
member, Jenny, that to-morrow morning you carry 
my wedding-ſuits to Mrs. Arnold; and tell her, ſhe 
has forgot the hanging-ſleeves to the gowns, Let her 
put them on out of hand. 
I was proceeding—But he rudely, gravely, and 
even with an air of fcorn [There was no bearing chat, 
you know] admoniſhed me; A little leſs wit, ma- 
dam, and a little more diſcretion, would perhaps bet- 
ter become you. 
This was too true to be forgiven. You'll ſay it, 
Harriet, if I don't. And to come from a man that 
| was not overburdened with either—But I had too 
| great a command of myſelf to ſay ſo. My dependence, 
| my Lord [This I did ſay] is upon your judgment: 
That will always be a balance to my wit; and with 
the aſſiſtance of your reproving Love, will in time 
teach me diſcretion. | 
Now, my dear, was not this a high compliment to | 
Him ? Ought he not to have taken it as ſuch ? Eſpe- | 
cially as I looked grave, and dropt him a very fine | 
courteſy. But either his conſcience or ill-nature (per- 
haps you'll ſay both) made him take it as a reflexion 
True as you are alive, Harriet IJ. He bit his lip. 
enny, begone, ſaid he—Jenny, don't go, ſaid I. — PF 
Jenny knew not which to obey. Upon my word, | 
Harriet, I began to think the man would have cuff d 
me.— And while he was in his airs of mock- majeſty, 
J ſtept to the door, and whiptdown to my . 


— — —— 
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As married people are not to expoſe themſelves to 

their friends (who, I once heard you ſagely remark, 

would remember diſagreeable things, when the honeſt 

pair had forgot them) I was determined to be prudent, 

| You would have been charmed with me, my dear, for 
| my diſcretion. I will cheat by- ſtanders, thought I; 
] will make my Lord and Lady L. Dr. Bartlett, and 
Emily, whom I had before ſet in at cards, think we 

are egregiouſly happy—And down I fat, intending,. 

with a lamblike peaceableneſs, to make obſervations on 

the play. But ſoon after, in whipt my indiſcreet Lotd,. 

| his colour heightened, his features working: And tho* 
f I cautioned him not to expoſe himſelf, yet he aſſumed: 
ö airs that were the occaſion, as you ſhall hear, of 
frighting away my company. He withdrew, in con- 

ſoquence of theſe air s; and, after a little while (re- 
penting, as I hoped) he ſent for me out. Some wives- 
would have played the queen Vaſhti on their tyrant, . 
and refuſed to go: Butt, all obedience, (my vow; ſo- 
recently made, in my head) obeyed, at the very firſt 
word: Yet you mult think that I (meekas I am na- 
ö turally) could not help recriminating. He was too 
| lordly to be expoſtulated with.— There was, I tell 
© you, madam, and, I won't be told, Sir ;* and 
when! broke from the paſſionate creature, and hoped 

to find my company, behold ! they were all gone! 
None but Emily left. And thus was poor Lady L. 

ſent home, weeping, perhaps, for ſuch an early 

marriage-tyranny exerted on her meek Siſter. 

Well, and don't you think we looked like a 

couple of fools at each other, when we ſaw ourſelves 

left alone, as I may ſay, to fight it not? I didexpoſ- 
tulate with him as mildly as I could : He would have- 

made it up with meafterwards; but, no ! there was 

no doing that, as a girl of your nice notions may be- 

lieve, after he had, by his violent airs, expoſed us both 

before ſo many witneſſes. Indecency, therefore, I was 
obliged to keep it up: And now our miſunderſtanding. 

K 4 blazes : 
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blazes : and is at ſuch a comfortable height, that if we 
meet by accident, we run away from each other by 
deſign. We have already made two breakſaſt- tables: 
Vet Iam meek; he is ſullen: I make courte ſies; he 
returns not bows.—Sullen creature, and a ruſtic !/—l 
go to my harpſichord; melody enrages bim. He is 
worſe than Saul; for Saul could be gloomily pleaſed 
with the muſic even of the man he hated. 

I would have got yew to come to us: That 1 
thought was tending to a compliance; for it would 
have been condeſcending te much, as he is ſo very 
perverſe, if I had accompanied him to you. He has 
a great mind to appeal to you ; but I have half rail- 
lied him out of his purpoſe. I ſent to you. What an 
_ anſwer did you return me Crue} Harriet! to deny 
your requeſted mediation in a difference that has riſen 
between man and wife. But let the fire glow. If it 
ſpares the houſe, and only blazes in the chimney, I 
can bear it. $3496: $ 1 BY ; 

Croſs creature, adieu l If you know not ſuch a 
woman as Grandiſon, Heaven grant that I may; and 
that my wiſhes may be anſwered as to the perſon ; and 
then I will not know a Byron. 


See, Lucy, how high this dear flighty creature 
bribes ! But I will not be influenced, by her bribery, 
to take her part. 


LETTER XXVIII. 
Mis Byron, In Continuatin. 
Tueſday Night, 


T AM juſt returned from St. James's Square. 

But, firſt, I ſhould tell you, that Lhad a viſit 
from Lady Olivia and Lady Maffei. Our converſation 
was in Italian and French. Lady Olivia and I had a 


quarter of an hour's diſcourſe in private: You may 
l gueſs 
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gueſs at our ſubject. She is not without that tender- 
© neſs of heart, which is the indiſpenſable characteriſtic 
of a woman. She lamented the violence of her tem - 
per, in a manner ſo affecting, that I cannot help pi- 
tying her, tho at the inſtant I had in my head a cer- 
tain attempt that makes me ſhudder whenever I think 
of it. She regrets my going to Northamptonſhire ſo 
ſoon. I have promiſed to return her viſit to-morrow 
in the afternoon. a | 

She ſets out on Friday next for Oxford. Shewiſhed 
I could accompany her. She reſolves to ſee all that is 
worth ſeeing in the weſtern circuit, as I may call it, 
She obſerves, ſhe ſays, that Sir Charles Grandiſon's 
Siſters, and their Lords, are very particularly engaged 
at preſent ;. and are in expectation of a call to Wind- 
ſor, to attend Lord W.'s nuptials: She will therefore, 
having attendants enough, and two men of conſide- 
ration in her train, one of whom is not unacquainted- 
with England, take cutſory tours over the kingdom; 
having a taſte for travelling, and finding it a great re- 
lief to her ſpirits. And when Lady L. and Lady G. 
are more diſengaged, will review the ſeats and places 
which ſne ſhall think worthy of a ſecond viſit, in 
their company. | 

She profeſſed to like the people here, and the face 
of the country; and talked favourably of the religion 
of it : But poor woman ! ſhe likes all thoſe the , = 
ter, I doubt not, for the ſake of one Engliſhman. Love, 
Lucy, gilds every object which bears a relation tothe 
perſon beloved. 

Lady Maffei was very free in blaming her Niece for 
this excurſion. She took her chiding patiently ; but 
yet, like a perſon that thought it too much in her 
power to gratify the perſon blaming her, to pay much- 
regard to what ſhe ſaid. | 

took a chair to Lady G's. Emily ran to meet 

me in the hall. She threw her arms about me: I re- 
joice you are come, ſaid ſhe, Did you not meet the 
—_ __ boute 
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houſe in the ſquare ? — What means my Emily? 
Why, it has been flung out of the windows, as the 
ſaying is. Ah, madam! we are all to pieces. One 
ſo careleſs, the other /o paſſionate! - But, huſh ! Here 
comes Lady G.— is 

Take, Lucy, in the dialogue-way, particulars. 

Lady &. Then you are come, at laſt, Harriet. 
You wrote, that you would not come near me. 

Harriet. I did; but could not ſtay away. Ah, 
Lady G. you will deſtroy your own happineſs ! 

Lady G. So you wrote. Not one word, on the 
ſubject you hint at, that you have ever ſaid or written 
before. I hate repetitions, child. | 

Harriet. Then I muſt be ſilent upon it. 

Lady G. Not of neceſſity. You can ſay new things 
upon old ſubjects.— But huſh! Here comes the man 
she ran to her harpſichord— Is this it, Harriet? 
and touched the keys —repeating 
| Softly ſwret, in Lydian meaſures, | 

| Scon ſhe ſoot d | 


Enter Lord G. 


Lord G. Miſs Byron, I am your moſt obedient 
fervant. The ſight of you rejoices my ſoul. —Madam 
to his Lady) you have not been Jong enough toge- | 
ther to begin a tune. I know what this is for— 
Lady G. Harmony! harmony! is a charming 
thing; But I, poor I ! know not any but what this 
fin 8 inſtrument affords me. | 
| . G. lifting up bis hands. Harmony, madam! 
God is my witneſs— But I will lay every- thing before 
Miſs Byron. 
Lach G. You need not, my Lord: She knows as 
much as ſne can know, already; except the fine co- 
tourings be added to the woeful tale, that your un- ö 
bridled ſpirit can give it. Have you my long Letter 
| about you, Harriet ? | | 
| "Lord G. And could you, madam, have the heart 
to write | 


1 
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Lady G. Why, my Lord, do you mince the mat- 
ter? For Heart, ſay Courage, You may ſpeak as 
plain in Miſs Byron's preſence, as you did before ſhe 
came: I know what you mean. | 

Lird G. Let it be Courage, then. | 

Harriet, Fie, fie, Lord G. Fie, fie, Lady G. What 
Jengths do you run ! If I underſtand the matter right, 
you have both, like children, been at play, till you 
have fallen out, - ad 

Lord G. If, Miſs Byron, you know the truth, and 
can blame me— « 

Harriet. I blame you only, my Lord, for being 
in a paſſion, You ſee, my Lady is ſerene : She keeps 
her temper: She looks as if ſhe wanted to be friends 
with you. - | 
Tord G. O that curſed ferenity When my ſoul 
is torn by a whirl wind A e 

Tay G. A good tragedy rant! — But, Harriet, 
| you are miſtaken : My Lord G. is a very paſſionate - 
man. So humble, ſo—what ſhall I call it? before 

marriage — Did not the man ſee what a creature L 
was? To bear with me, when he had no obligation 
to me; and not now, when he has the higheſt—A- 
miſerable ſinking ! — O Harriet! Harriet! Never, 
| never marry ! 

Harriet. Dear Lady G. you know in your own: 
heart you are wrong Indeed you are wrong 

Lord E. God for ever reward you, madam !—L 

will tell you how it began — | 

Lady G. * BeganP The knows that already, I tell 
you, my Lord. But what has paſſed within theſe 
four hours, ſhe knows not : You may entertain her- 
with that, if you pleaſe. —It was juſt about the time 
this day is a week, that we were all together, mighty- 

comfortably, at St. George's, Hanoyer-Square— 
| 2 G. Every tittle of what you promiſed there, 


Lady G, And I, my Lord, could be your echo in 
r FE, on 
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this, were I not reſolved to keep my temper ; as you 
cannot but ſay I have done, all along, 
Lord G. You could not, madam, if you did not 
deſpiſe me. | 
Lac G. Youare wrong, my Lord, to think ſo: 
But you don't believe yourſelf : [f you did, the pride 
of your heart ought not to permit you to own it. 
Lord G. Miſs Byron, give me leave 
Lady G. Lord bleſs me ! that people are fo fond 
of expoling themſelves ] Had you taken my advice, 
when you purſued me out of my dreſſing- room into 
 company—My Lord, faid I, as mildly as I now 
ſpeak, Dor't expoſe yourſelf. But he was not at all 
the wiſer for my advice, | 
Lord G. Miſs Byron, you ſee—But I had not come 
down, but to make my compliments to you. He 
bowed, and was about to withdraw. . 
I took him by the ſleeve—My Lord, you muſt no 
go. Lady G. if your own heart juſtifies you for your 
part in this miſunderſtanding, ſay ſo ; I challenge you 
to ſay ſo. She was ſilent. "x2. 
Harriet. If otherwiſe, own your fault, promiſe 
amendment—Aſk excuſe, | 
Lady G. Hey day ! 3 
Harriet. And my Lord will aſk yours, for miſtake- 
ing you For being too eaſily provoked— 
Lerd G. Too eaſily, madam— 
Harriet. What generous man would not ſmile at 
the foibles of a woman, whoſe heart is only gay with 
_ proſperity and lively youth ; but has not the leaſt ma- 
lice in it? Has ſhe not made choice of your Lordſhip 
in preference of any other man? She raillies eve 
one; ſhe can't help it : She is to blame. Indeed, 
Lady G. you are, Your Brother felt your edge; he 
once ſmarted by it, and was angry with you. But 
afterwards, obſerving that it was het way, my Lord; 
That it was a kind of conſtitutional gaiety of heart, 
and exerciſed on thoſe ſhe loved beſt ; he 1 * 
1 a Tallhed 
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raillied her again, and turned her own weapons upon 
her ; and every one in company was delighted with 
the ſpirit of both. Vou love her, my Lord ͤ— 

Lerd G. Never man more loved a woman. I am 
not an ill-natured man 

Lady G. But a captious, a paſſionate one, Lord G. 
Who'd have thought it? 

Lord G. Never was there, my dear Miſs Byron, 
ſuch a ſtrangely-aggravating creature !- She could not 
be ſo, if ſhe did not deſpiſe me. 

Lady G. Fiddle-faddle, filly man ! And fo you ſaid 
before, If you thought ſo, you take the way (don't 
you ?) to mend the matter, by dancing and capering 
about, and putting yourſelf into all manner of diſ- 
agreeable attitudes ; and even ſometimes being ready 
to foam at the mouth ?—I told him, Miſs | "racy 
There he ſtands, let him deny it, if hecan; that I 
married a man with another face. Would not any 
other man have taken this for a compliment to his 

natural undiftorted face, and inſtantly have pulled off 
the ugly maſk of paſſion, and ſhew his own ?— 

Lord G. You ſee, you ſee, the air, Miſs Byron !— 

How ludicrouſly does ſhe now, even now— 

Lady G. See, Miſs Byron! —How captious! — 
Lord G. ought to have a termagant wife: One who 
could return rage for rage, Meekneſs is my crime, — 
I cannot be put out of temper,—Meekneſs was ne- 
ver before attributed to a woman as a fault, h 

Lord G. Good God - Meekneſs Good God! 

Lady G. But, Harriet, do you judge on which fide 
the grievance lies. — Lord G. preſents me with a face 
for his, that I never ſaw him wear before marriage: 
He has cheated me, therefore : I ſhew him the ſame 
face that I ever wore, and treat him pretty much in 
the ſame manner (or I am miſtaken) that I ever did: 
And what reaſon can he give, that will not demon- 
ſtrate him to be the' moſt ungrateful of men, for the 
ain he gives himſelf ? Airs that he would not have 
| Pre- 
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preſumed to put on eight days ago. Who then, Har- 
ach 1 reaſon to complain of grievance; my Lord, 
or I! 

Lord G. You ſee, Miſs Byron Can there be any 
arguing with a woman who knows herſelf to be in 
jeſt, in all ſhe ſays ? 

Harriet. Why then, my Lord, make a jeſt of it. 
What will not bear an argument, will not be worth 
one's anger. us if 

Lord G. I leave it to Miſs Byron, Lady G. to 
decide between us, at ſhe pleaſes. 

Lady G. You'd better leave it to me, Sir. 

Harriet. Do, my Lord. 

is G. Well, madam — And what is your de- 

cree? | 
Lady G. You, Miſs Byron, had beſt be Lady 
Chancellor, after all. I ſhould not bear to have my 
decree diſputed, after it is pronounced, 

Harriet. If J muſt, my decree is this :—You, 

Lady G. ſhall own yourſelf in fault; and promiſe: 
amendment. My Lord ſhall forgive you ; and pro- 
miſe that he will, for the future, endeavour to diſtin- 
guiſh between your good and your ill- nature: That 

he wi fit downto jeſt with your jeſt, and never be 

_ diſturbed at what you ſay, when he ſees it accompa- 
nied with that archneſs of eye and lip which you put 
on to your Brother, and to every one whom you beſt. 
love, when you are diſpoſed to be teazingly facetious. 

| Cady G. Why, Harriet, you have given Lord G. 
a clue to find me out, and ſpoil all my ſport. 

Harriet. What ſay you, my Lord ; 

Lord G. Will Lady G. own herſelf in fault, as 
you propoſe ? 

Lay E. Odious recrimination I leave you to- 

gether. -I never was in fault in my life. Am I not 

a women ? If my Lord will aſk pardon for his fop- 
piſhneſs, as we ſay of children ts. 8 
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She ſtopt, and pretended to be going 
Harriet. That my Lord ſhall net do. Charlotte, 
You have carried the jeſt too far already, My Lord, 
ſhall preſerve his dignity for his wi/z's ſake. My Lord, 
you will not permit Lady G. to leave us, however? 

He took her hand, and preſſed it with his lips: 
For God's ſake, madam, let us be happy: It is in 
your power to make us both ſo : It ever ſhall be in 
your power. If I have been in fault, impute it to 
my Love. I cannot bear your contempt ; and I ne- 
ver will deſerve it. 

Lady G. Why could not this have been ſaid ſome 
hours ago ?—Why, Fighting my early caution, 
would you expoſe yourſelf þ 
I took her alide. Be generous, Lady G. Let not 
your huſband be the only perſon to whom you are 
not ſo, 

Lady G. (whiſpering) Our quarrel has not run half 
its length. If we make up here, we ſhall make up 
clumſily. One of the ſillieſt things in the world is, a 
quarrel that ends not, as a coachman after a journey 
comes in, with a ſpirit. We ſhall certainly renew it, 

Harriet. Take the caution you gave to my Lord: 
Don't expoſe yourſelf. And, another; That you can- 
not more effectually do fo, than by expoſing your huſ- 
band. I am more than half-aſhamed of you. You are 
not the Charlotte I once thought you were. Let me 
ſee, if you have any regard to mygood opinion of you, 
that you can own an error with ſome grace. 
| Lazy G. I am a metk, humble, docile creature. 
She turned to me, and made me a ruſtic courteſy, her 
hands before her: I'll try for it; tell me, if Iam 
right, Then ſtepping towards my Lord, who was 
with his back to us looking out of the window—and 
he turning about to her bowing—My Lord, ſaid ſhe, 
Miſs Byron has been telling me more than I knew 
before of my duty. She propoſes herſelf one day Fo 

make 
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make a won- der- ful obedient wife. It would have 
been well for you, perhaps, had I had her example 
to walk by. She ſeems to ſay, that, now Jam mar- 
ried, I muſt be grave, ſage, and paſlive : That ſmiles 
will hardly become me: That I muſt be prim and 
formal, and reverence my Huſband. If you think this 
behaviour will become a married woman, and ex- 
pect it from me, pray, my Lord, put me tight by your 
frowns, whenever I ſhall be wrong. For the future, 
if I ever find myſelf diſpoſed to be very light-hearted, 
I will aſk you leave before I give way to it. And 
now, what is next to be done? humoroufly courteſy- 
ing, her hands before her. 

He claſped her in his arms ; Dear provoking crea- 
ture] This, this is next to be done - aſk you but 
to love me half as much as I love you; and I ſhall be 
the happieſt man on earth. 

My Lord, ſaid I, you ruin all by this oondeſcenſion 
on a ſpeech and air ſo ungracious. If this is all you 
get by it, never, never, my Lord, fall out again. O 
Charlotte ! If you are not generous, you come off 
much, much too eaſily, 
Well, now, my Lord, ſaid ſhe, holding. out her 
hand, as if threatening me, let you and me, man and 
wife wy ar againſt the interpoſer in our quarrels 
Harriet, I will not forgive you, for this laſt part of 
our lecture. 2 

And thus was this idle quarrel made up. All that 
vexes me on the occaſion is, that it was not made up 
with dignity on my Lord's part. His honeſt heart ſo 
overflowed with joy at his lips, that the naughty crea- 
ture, by her arch leers, every now - and-then, ſhewed, 
that ſhe was ſenſible of her conſequence to his hap- 
pineſs. But, Lucy, don't let her ſink to low in your 
eſteem : She has many fine qualities. - 
They prevailed on me to ſtay ſupper. Emily re- 

Joiced in the reconciliation': Her heart was, as I ma 
fay, viſible in her joy. Can I love her better * 5 
0 
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do? If I cowld, ſhe would, every time I ſee her, give 
me reaſon for it. ; | 


LETTER XXIX. 


Miſs ByRo N. In Continuation, 


Wedn. Neon, April 19. 


| I T would puzzle you to gueſs at a viſitor I had this 

morning. Honeſt Mr. Fowler. I was very glad 
to ſee him. He brought me a Letter from his worthy 
Uncle, Good Sir Rowland! I had a joy that I thought 
I ſhould not have had while I ſtay'd in London, on 
its being put into my hand, tho' the contents gave 
me ſenſible pain. I incloſe it. It is dated from Caer- 
marthen. Be pleaſed to read it here. 


| Caermarthen, April 11. 
OW ſhall T, in fit manner, inſcribe my Letter 
to the lovelieſt of women! I don't mean becauſe 

of your lovelineſs ; but whether as Daughter or not, 
as you did me the honour to call yourſelf. Really, 
and truly, I muſt fay, that I had rather call you by 
anot her name, though a little more remote as to con- 
ü Lord have mercy upon me, how have 
I talked of you ! How many of our fine Caermarthen 
girls _ I filled with envy of your peerleſs perfec- 
tions : 7 

Here am I ſettled to my heart's content, could I but 
obtain Vou know whom I mean A town of gen- 
try : A fine country round us A fine eſtate of our 
own. Eſteemed, nay, for that matter, beloved by all 
our neighbours and tenants. Who ſo happy as Row- 
land Meredith, if his poor boy could be happy !--Ah, 
madam ? — And can't it be ſo? Tam afraid of aſking. 
Yet I underſtand, that, notwithſtanding all the Jack- 
a-dandies that have been fluttering about you, you are 
what you were when I left town, — whiſpers have 

| gone 
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gone out of a fine gentleman indeed, who had a 
great kindneſs for you ; but yet that ſomething was 
in the * between you. T he Lord bleſs and proſper 
my dear Daughter, as I muſt then call you, and not 
Niece, if you have any kindneſs for him.. And if as 
how you have, it would be wonderfully gracious if 
you would but give half a hint of it to my Nephew.,. 
or if ſo be you will not to him, to me, your Father 
ou know, under your own precious hand. The 
ord be good unto me ! But I ſhall never ſee the She 
that will ſtrike my fancy, as you have done, But what 
a dreadful thing would it be, if you,. who are ſo much- 
courted and admired by many fine gallants, ſhould at 
laſt be taken with a man who could not be yours ! 
God forbid that ſuch a diſaſtrous thing ſhould happen! 
I profeſs to you, madam, that a tear or two have 
ſtrayed down my cheeks at the thoughts of it, For 
why? Becauſe you play'd no tricks with any man: 
ou never were a coquet, as they call em. Lou 
dealt plainly, ſincerely, and tenderly too, to all men; 
of which my Nephew and I can bear witneſs: 
Well, but what now is the end of my writing? 
Lord love you, cannot, cannot you at Jaſt give com- 
fort to two honeſt hearts? Honeſter you never knew ! 
And yet, if you could, I dare ſay you would. Well, 
then, and if 'yau can't, we muſt ſit down as contented 
das we can; that's all we have for it.— But, poor 
young man | Look at him, if you read this before him. 
Strangely altered! Poor young man And if as how 
you cannot, why then, God bleſs my Daughter; that's 
all. And. I do aſſure you, that you have our prayers 
every Lord's day, from the bottom of our hearts. 
And now, if you will keep a ſecret, I will tell it 
ou; and yet, when I began, I did not intend it: 
he poor youth muſt not know I do. It is done 
in the ſingleneſs of our hearts; and if you think we. 
mean to gain your Love for us by it, I do aſſure you, 
that you wiong us. My Nephew declares, that he 
never 
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ncver will marry, if it be not Semebody + And he has 
made his will, and ſo have I his Uncle; and, let 
me tell you, that if as how I cannot have a Nzece, my 
Daughter ſhall be the better for having known, and 
treated as kindly as power was lent her, 
Her true Friend and loving Father, 
and obedient Servant, 


 RowLranpd MEREDITH. 


Love and Service to Mr. and Mrs. Reeves, and 
all friends who enquire after me, Farewell. 
God bleſs you | Amen. 


Have you, could you, Lucy, read this letter with 
dry eyes ? Generous, worthy, honeſt man! I read 
but half way before Mr. Fowler—Glad I was, that 
I read no further. I ſhould not have been able to 
have kept his Uncle's ſecret, if I had; had it been 
but to diſclaim the acceptance of the generous, pur- 
_ poſe, The carrying it into effect would exceedingly 
diſtreſs me, 52 the pain the demiſe of the honeſt 
man would give me; and the more as I beſpoke the 
fatherly relation from him myſelf. If ſuch a thing 
were to be, Sir Charles Grandiſon's behaviour to th 
Danbys ſhould be my example. | 
Do you know, M Fowler, ſaid I, the contents 
.of the Letter you have put into my hand? 
No further than that my Uncle told me, it contain- 

ed profeſſions of fatherly love; and with wiſbes only 
— But without ſo much as expreſſing his hopes. 

Sir Rowland is a good man, ſaid I: I have not read 
above half his Letter, There ſeems to be too much 
of the Father in it, for me to read further, before my 
Brother. God bleſs my Brether Fowler, and reward 
the fatherly love of Sir Rowland to his Daughter By- 
ron II muſt write to him. 

Mr. Fowler, poor man ! profoundly ſighed ; bow- 

ed; with /achalook of reſpectful acquieſcence—Bleſs 
me 


| 
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me, my dear, how am ] to be diſtreſſed on all ſides ! 
by good men too; as Sir Charles could fayp he was by 
od women. | 
- Ts there nothing leſs than giving myſelf to either, 
that I can do to ſhew Mr, Orme and Mr. Fowler my 
true value for them? - 
Poor Mr. Fowler Indeed he looks to be, as Sir 
Rowland hints, not well.—Such a modeſt, ſuch an 
humble, ſuch a ſilent Lover! — He coſt me tears at 
parting : I could not hide them. He heaped-praiſes. 
and good wiſhes upon me, and hurried away at laſt, 
to hide his emotion, with a ſentence unfmiſhed—God: 
preſerve you, dear and worthy Sir ! was all I could: 
try to ſay. The laſt words ſtuck in my throat, till he 
was out of hearing; and then I prayed for bleſſings 
upon him. and his Uncle: And repeated them with 
freſh tears, on reading the reſt of the affecting Letter. 
Mr. Fowler told Mr. Reeves, before I ſaw him, 
that he is to go to Caermarthen for the benefit of his 
native air, in a week. He let him know where he 
lodged in town. He had been riding for his health 
and diverſion about the country, ever ſince his Uncle 
went; and has not been yet at Caermarthen. | 
I wiſh Mr. Fowler had once, if but once, called 
me Siſter It would have been ſuch a kind acqui- 
eſcence, as would have given me ſome little pleaſure 
on recollection. Methings Ldon't know how to have 
done writing of Mr. Rowland and Mr. Fowler. 
I fat down, however, while the Uncle and Nephew 
filled my thoughts, and wrote to the former. I have. 
incloſed the copy of my Letter, Adieu, my Lucy. 
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LETTER XXX. 
Miſs Byron, To SirRowLanD MEREDITH, 


| Wrdneſtay, April 19. 
1* was with great pleaſure that I received, this day, 
1 che kindeſt Letter that ever was written by a real 
Father to his deareſt Child. I was reſolved that I 
would not go to reſt till I had acknowleged the fa- 
vour, 

How ſweet is the name of Father to a young per- 
ſon who, out of near one-and- twenty years of life, 
has. for more than half the time been bereaved of 
hers; and who was alſo one of the beſt of men! 

Lou gave me an additional-pleaſure in cauſing this 
remembrance of your promiſed paternal goodneſs to 
be given me by Mr. Fowler in perſon, Till Lknew 
you and him, I had no Father, no Brother. 

How good you are in your apprehenſions that there 
may be a man on whom your Daughter has caſt her 
eye, and who cannot look upon her with the ſame 
diſtinction—0 that I had been near you when you 
wrote that ſweetly- compaſſionating, that indulgent 
paſſage! I would have wiped the tears from your 
eyes myſelf, and reverenced you as my true Father. 

You demand of me, as my Father, a hint, or half 
a hint, as you call it, to be given to my Brother 
Fowler ; or if not to him, to you. Tohim, whom 
I call Father, I mean all the duty of a child. I call 
him not Father nominally only: I will, irkſome as 
the ſubject is, own without reſerve, the truth to you 
(In tenderneſs to my Brother, how could I to him? 

There is a man whom, and whom only, 1 could 
love as a good wife ought to love her huſband. He 
is the beſt of men. O my good Sir Rowland Me- 
red th! if you knew him, you would love him your- 
ſelf, and oyn him for your Son. I will not conehal 
: 5 
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mis name from my Father: Sir Charles Grandiſon is 
the man. Enquire about him; His character will 
riſe upon 5 from every mouth. He engaged firſt 
all your Daughter's gratitude, by reſcuing her from 
a great danger and oppreſſion ; for he is as brave as 
he is good: And how could ſhe help ſuffering a ten- 
derneſs to ſpring up from her gratitude, of which ſhe 
was never before ſenſible to any man in the world ? 
There is ſomething in the way, my good Sir; but 
not that proceeds from his lights or contempts. Your 
Daughter could not live, if it were ſo. A glorious 
creature is in the way ! who has ſuffered for him, 
who does ſuffer for him: He ought to be hers, and 
only hers ; and if ſhe can be recovered from a fearful 
malady that has ſeized her mind, he probably will. 
My daily prayers are, that God will reſtore her | 

But yet, my dear Sir, my Friend, my Father! my 
eſteem for this nobleſt of men is of ſuch a nature, that 
I cannot give my hand to any other : My Father 
Meredith would not wiſh me to give a hand without 
a heart. | 

This, Sir, is the caſe, Let it, 1 beſeech you, reſt 
within your own breaſt, and my brother F. owler's. 
How few minds are there delicate and candid enough 
to ſee circumſtances of this kind in the light they 
ought to appear in ! And pray for me, my good Sir 
Rowland, not that the way may be ſmoothed to what 
once would have crowned my wiſhes as to this life ; 
but that Sir Charles Grandifon may be happy with 
the Lady that is, and ought to be, deareſt to his 
heart; and that your Daughter may be enabled to 
rejoice in their felicity, What, my good Sir, is this 
ſpan of life, that a paſſenger through it ſhould ſeek 
to overturn the intereſts of others to eſtabliſh her own? 
And can the ſingle life be a grievance? Can it be 
deſtitute of the nobleſt tenderneſſes? No, Sir, You | 
that have lived to an advanced age, in a fair fame, 
ſurrounded with comforts, and as tender to a hs 

| Ce 
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"Nephew, as the moſt indulgent father could be to the 
- worthieſt of Sons, can teſtify for me, that it is not. 

But now, Sir, one word—!I diſclaim, but yet in 
all thankfulneſs, the acceptance of the favour ſigni- 
"fied to be intended me in the latter part of the pa- 
ternal Letter before me. Our acquaintance began 
with a hope, on your ſide, that I could not encou- 
rage. As I could not, Shall I accept of the benefit 
from you, to which I could only have been intitled 
(and that as I had behaved) had I been able to oblige 
you ?—No Sir ! I will not, in this caſe, be benefited, 
when ] cannot benefit. Put me not therefore, I be- 
ſeech you, Sir, if ſuch an event (deplored by me, as 
it would be!) ſhould happen, upon the neceſſity of 


enquiring . other relations and friends. Sir 
Rowland Meredith my Father, and Mr. Fowler my 


Brother, are all to me of the family they diſtingui 
by their relation, that I know at preſent. Let me 
not be made known to the reſt by a diſtinction that 
would be unjuſt to them, and to yourſelf, as it muſt 
deprive you of the grace of obliging thoſe who have 
more than a ſtranger's claim; and muſt, in the event, 
lay them under the appearance of an obligation to 
that ſtranger for doing them common juſtice. 

I uſe the word ranger with reference to thoſe of 
your family and friends to whom I mult really appear 
in that light. But laying theſe conſiderations aſide, 

in which I am determined not to interfere with 
1 I am, with the tendereſt regard, dear and good 
Sir, | . 
Hur ever-dutiful and 


¶Meckionate Daughter, 


HARRIZT Br xo. 


| 
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LETTER. XXII. 
Adiſs Byron, To Miſs SELBv. 


| : - Wedneſday, April 19. 
I Shall diſpatch this by your Gibſon early in the 
morning. It was kind in you to bid hin, call in 
his way down; for now 1 ſhall be almoſt ſure of 
meeting (if not my Uncle) your Brother, and who 
knows, but my Lucy herſelf, at Dunſtable ? Where, 
barring accidents, I ſhall be on Friday night. 

You will ſee ſome of the worthieſt people in the 
world, my dear, if you come, all prepared to love 
you z but let not any-body be put to inconvenience 
to meet me at Dunſtable, My noble friends here 
will proceed with me to Stratford, or even to North- 
ampton, they ſay ; but they will ſee me ſafe in the 

rotection of Somebody I love, and whom they muſt 
ove for my ſake. 

I don't wonder that Sir Charles Grandiſon loves 
Mr. Beauchamp : He is a very worthy and ſenſible 


man. He, as every-body elſe, idolizes Sir Charles. 
It is ſome pleaſure to me, Lucy, that I ſtand high in 
his efteem: To be reſpected by the worthy, is one of 

the greateft felicities in this life; ſince it is to be 
ranked as one of them. Sir Harry and his Lady are 


come to town. All, it ſeems, is harmony in that fa- 
mily. They cannot bear Mr. Beauchamp's abſence 


from them for three days together. All the neigh- 


bouring Gentlemen are in love with him. His man- 
ners are ſo gentle; his temper ſo even; ſo deſirous 


to oblige ; ſo genteel in his perſon ; ſo pleaſing in his 


addreſs ; he muſt undoubtedly make a good woman 
very happy. 

ut Emily, poor girl ! ſees only Sir Charles Gran- 
diſon with eyes of Love. Mr. — is, how- 


ever, greatly pleaſed with Emily, He told Lady 8 
6 tbe nat 
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that he thought her a fine young creature; and that 
her mind was ſtill more amiable than her perſon. 
But his behaviour to her is extremely prudent. He 
ſays finer things of her, than te her: Yet ſurely I am 
miſtaken if he meditates not in her, his future wife, 

Mr. Beauchamp will be one of my eſcorte. 

Emily has made it her requeſt, to go to Colnebrook 
with Lady L. after I am gone. 

Mr. Reeves will ride. Lord L. and Lord G, will 
alſo oblize me with their company on horſeback, 

Mrs. Reeves is forbidden to venture; but Lady L. 
and Lady G. will not be deny'd coming with me. 

I ſhall take leave of Lady Olivia and Lady Maffei 
to-morrow morning; when they will ſet out for 
their projected tour. T o-morrow we and the whole 
Grandiſon family are to dine together. at Lord L's, 
for the laſt time. It will be a mournful dining-time, 
on that account. | | = 

Lady Betty Williams, her Daughter, and Miſe 
Clements, ſupped with us this night, and took leave 
of me in the tendereſt manner. They greatly regret 
my going down ſo ſoon, as they call it. | 

As to the public diverſions, which they wiſh me to 
ſtay and give into, to be ſure I ſhould have been glad 
to have been better qualified to have entertained you 
with the performances of this or that aCtor, this or 
that muſician, and the like: But frighted by the vile 
plot upon me at the maſquerade, I was thrown out of 
that courſe of diverſion, and indeed into more affet- 
ing, more intereſting engagements ; into the know- 
ledgeof a family that had no need to look out of itſelf 
for entertainments: And, beſides, Are not all the 
company we ſee; as viſitors or gueſts, full of theſe” 
things! I have ſeen the principal performers, in every 
way, often enough to give me a notion of their per- 
formances, though I have not troubled you with ſuch 


common things as reyolve every ſeaſon. 
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You know I am far from lighting the innocent 
pleaſures in which others delight—lt would have been 
happier for me, perhaps, had I had more leiſure to 
attend thoſe amuſements, than I have found. Let I 
am not ſure neither: For methinks, with all the 
pangs that my ſuſpences have coſt me, I would not 
Hut have known Sir Charles Grandiſon, his Siſters, 

his Emily, and Dr. Bartlett. | 
I could only have wiſhed to have been ſpared Sir 
Hargrave Pollexfen's vile attempt: Then, if IJ had 
come acquainted with this family, it would have been 
as I came acquainted with others : My gratitude had 
not been engaged ſo deeply. 

Well—But what fiznify If's ?—What has been, 
has ; what muſt be, muſt. Only love me, my dear 
friends, as you / to love me. If I was a good girl 
when I left you, I hope I am, not a bad one now, 

that I am returning to you. My heart is not cor- 
rupted by the vanities of the great town: I have a 
little more experience than I had: And if I have ſe- 
verely paid for it, it is not at the price of my reputa- 
tion. And 1 hope, if nobody bas benefited by me, 
fince I have been in town, that no one has ſuffered 
by me. Poor Mr. Fowler !—I could not help it, you 
know. Had I, by little ſnares, follies, coquetries, 
fought to draw him on, and entangle him, his future 
welfare would with reaſon, be more the ſubjeA of 

my ſolicitude, than it is now neceſſary it ſhould be; 
though indeed I cannot help making it a good deal fo, 


Thurſday Morning. 
DR. Bartlett has juſt now taken leave of me, in 
my own dreſfing- room. The parting ſcene between 
us was tender. 
LI have not given you my opinion of Miſs Wil- 
liams. Had I ſeen her at my firſt coming to town, 
I ſhould have taken as much notice of her, in my 
Letters to you, as I did of the two Miſs —_— 
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ture? Indeed you all were delighted with her. But 
I take pleaſure in :ecollecting your approbations of 
one I ſo dearly love. She is as prudent as Lady L. 
and now our Nancy is ſo well recovered, as chearful 
as Lady G. You ſaid, you would provide a good 
huſband for her: Don't forget. The man, whoever 
he be, cannot be too good for my Lucy. Nancy is 
ſuch another good girl: But ſo I told you. | 

Well, and pray, Did you ever meet with ſo plea- 
ſant a man as my Uncle Selby ? What ſhould we have 
done, when we talked of your Brother, when we 
talked of our parting, had it not been for him? You 
looked upon me every now-and-then, when he re- 
turned your ſmartneſs upon him, as if you thought I 
had let him know ſome of your perverſeneſſes to 
Lord G. — And do you think I did not: Indeed 1 
did. Can you imagine that your frank- hearted Harriet, 
who hides not from her friends her own faults, ſhould 
conceal yours ?— But what a particular character is 
yours | Every-body blames you, that knows of your 
over-livelineſſes; yet every-body loves you! think, 
for your very faults, Had it not been ſo, do you 
imagine I could ever have loved you, after you had 
led Lady L. to join with you, on a certain teazing 
occaſion? My uncle doats upon you | 

But don't tell Emily that my Couſin James Selby is 
in Love with her. That he may not, on the ſcore of 
the dear girl's fortune, be thought preſumptuous, let 
me tell you, that he is almoſt of age ; and, when he 
is, comes into poſſeſſion of an handſome eſtate. He 
has many good qualities. I have, in ſhort, a very 


great value for him; but not enough, tho he is my 


relation, to wiſh him my ſtill more beloved Emily. 
Dear creature! methinks I ſtill feel her parting tears 
on my cheek | 1 

You charge me to be as minute, in the Letters I 
Write-to you, as I uſed to be to my friends here: And 
| L 3 you. 
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you promiſe to be as circumſtantial in yours. I will 
ſt you the example: Do you be ſure to follow it. 

e bated at Stony-Stratford. I was afraid how it 
would be: There were the two bold creatures, Mr. 
Greville, and Mr, Fenwick, ready to receive us. A 
handſome collation, as at our ſetting out, ſo now, 
beſpoke:by them, was ſet on the table. How they 
came by their intelligence, nobody knows: We were 

all concerned to ſee them. They ſeemed half-mad 
for joy. My Couſin James had alighted to band us 
aut; but Mr. Greville was ſo earneſt to offer his 
hand; thattho' my Couſin was equally ready, I thought 
I could not deny to his ſolicitude for the poor favour, 
ſuch a mark oſ civility. Beſides, if I had, it would 
have been diſtinguiſhing him for more than a com- 
mon neighbour, you know, Mr. Fenwick took the 
other hand, when 1 had ſtept out of the coach, and 
Gen. (with fo much pride, as made me aſhamed of 
myſelf) they hurried me between them, thro' the 
inn-yard, and into the room they had engaged for us; 
dleſſingſthemſe lues, all the way, for my coming down, 
riet Byson. IVY | 

F looked about, as if for thedear friends I had parted 
with at Dunſtable. This is not, thought I, fo de- 
Ightful an inn as they made that Now they, thought 

I, are purſuing their road to London, as we are ours 

to Northampton. But ah! where, where is Sir Charles 
Grandiſon at this time? And I ſighed But don't 
zead this, and ſuch ſtrokes as this, to any- body but 
Lord and Lady L.—You won't, you ſay— Thank 
you, Charlotte.— will call you Charlotte, when 1 
think of it, as you commanded me. 

The joy we had at Dunſtable, was eaſy, ſerene, 
deep, full, as I may ſay; it was the joy of ſenſible 
people: But the joy here made by the two gentlemen,, 
was mad, loud, and even noiſy. They hardly were 
able to-contain themſelves; and my Uncle, andCoufin 
James, were forced to be loud, to be heard, ef 
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Mr. Orme, good Mr. Orme, when we came near 
his park, was'on the highway-fide, perhaps near the 
very ſpot where he ſtood to ſee me paſs to London fo 
many weeks ago Poor man When l firſt ſaw him, 
(which was before the coach came near, for I looked 
out only, as thinking I would mark the place where T 
laſt beheld him) he looked with ſo di/conſo/ate an air, 
and ſo fixed, that I compaſſionately ſaid to myſelf, 
Surely the worthy man has not been there ever ſince! 

I twitched the ftring juſt in time: The coach ſtopt. 
Mr. Orme, ſaid I, How do you? Well, I hope? 
How does Miſs Orme ? 

I had my hand on the coach- door. He ſnatched it, 
It was not an unwilling hand. He preſſed it with his 
lips. God be praiſed, ſaid he (with a countenance, 
O how altered for the better l) for permitting me once 
more to behold that face—that angelic face, he ſaid. 

God bleſs you, Mr. Orme ! faid I: I am glad ta 
ſee you. Adieu. 5 
12 coach drove dn. Poor Mr. Orme! ſaid my 

unt. 

Mr. Orme, Lucy, faid I, don't look fo ill as you 
wrote he was. A 

His joy to ſee you, returned ſne But Mr. Orme 
is in a declining way. I 

Mr. Greville, on the coach ſtopping, rode back juſt 
as it was going on again—And with a loud laugh-= 
How the d—1 came Orme to know of your coming, 
madam !—Poor fellow ! It was very kind of you to 
ſtop your coach to ſpeak to the ſtatue. And he laughed 
again.—Nonſenfical | At what! | 

My Grandmamma Shirley, deareſt of parents ! her 
youth, as ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, renewed by the ex- 
pectation of fo ſoon ſeeing her darlingchild, came (as 
my Aunt told us, you know) on Thurſday night to 
Selby-houſe, to charge her and Lucy with her bleſſing 
to me; and reſolving to ſtay there to receive me. 
Our beloved Nancy, was alſo to be there; ſo were 

L 4 two 
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two other couſins, Kitty and Patty Holles, good young 
creatures; who, in my abſence, had attended my 
 Grandmamma at every convenient opportunity, and 
whom J alfo found here. ; 

When we came within ſight of this houſe, Now 
Harriet, faid Lucy, I ſee the ſame kind of emotions 
deginning to ariſe in your face and boſom, as Lady G. 
told us you ſhewed when you firſt ſaw your Aunt at 
Dunſtable. My Grandmamma! faid I, I am in fight 
of the dear houſe that holds her : I hope ſhe is here. 
But I will not ſurpriſe her with my joy to ſee her. 
Lie ſtill, throbbing, impatient heart. 

But when the coach ſet us down at the inner 
gate, there, in the outward-hall, ſat my bleſſed 
Grandmamma. The moment I beheld her, my in- 
tended caution forſook me: I fprang by my Aunt, 

and before the foot- ſtep could be put down, flew, as 
it were, out of the coach, and threw myſelf at her 
feet, wrapping my arms about her: Bleſs, bleſs, ſaid 
4, your Harriet! I could not, at the moment, ſay 
another word. 
Great God ! ſaid the pious parent, her hands and 
eyes lifted up, Great God! I thank thee ! Then fold- 
ing her arms about my neck, ſhe kiſſed my forehead 
my cheek, my lips—God bleſs my Love! Pride of 
my life] the moſt precious of a hundred daughters 
How does my Child My Harriet -O my Love !— 
After ſuch dangers, ſuch trials, ſuch harraſſings-Once 
more, God be praiſed that I claſp to my fond heart, 
my Harriet ! 7 | 

Separate them, ſeparate them, ſaid my facetious 
Uncle (yet he had tears in his eyes) before they grow 
together? Madam, to my Grandmamma, ſhe is our 

Harriet as well as yours : Let us welcome the ſcucy 
girl, on her re- entrance into theſe doors —Saucy, I 
ſuppoſe, I ſhall ſoon find her. 

My Grandmamma withdrew her fond arms: Take 

her, take her, ſaid ſhe, each in turn: But I think 1 


never can part with her again. My 


p 
5 
4 
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My Uncle ſaluted me, and bid me very kindly wel- 
come home—do did every one. 

How can I return the obligations which the love of 
all my friends lays upon me? To be good, to be 
grateful, is not enough; ſince that one ought to be 
for one's own ſake. Yet how can | be even grate- 
ful to them with half a heart. Ah Lady G. Don t 
you think I look filly to myſelf? You bid me be free 
in my confeſſions. You promife to look my Letters 
over, before you read them to any-body; and to mark 
paſſages proper to be kept to yourſelf—Pray do. 

Mr, Greville and Mr. Fenwick were here ſepa- 
rately, an hour ago : I thanked them for their civility 
on the road, and not ungraciouſly, as Mr. Greville told 
my Uncle, as to him. He was not, he ſaid, without 
hopes, yet; ſince I knew not how to be ungrateful. 
Mr. Greville builds, as he always did, a merit on his 
civility; and by that means finks, in the narrower” 
Lover, the claim he might otherwiſe make to the- 
title of the generous neighbour. 


— 

Miss Ox ux has juſt 2... ih She could not 
help throwing in a word for her Brother. 

Lou will gueſs, my dear Lady G. at the ſubject of 
our converſations here, and what they will be, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, for a week to come. My 
Grandmamma is better in health than I have known. 
her for a year or two paſt. The health of people in 
years can mend but ſlowly ; and they are flow to ac- 
knowlege it in their own fayour. My Grandmamma, 
however, allows that ſhe is better within thefe few 
days paſt ; but attributes the amendment to her Har- 
riet's return, 

How do they all bleſs, revere, extol, your noble 
Brother! How do they wiſh—And how do they re- 
gret—You know what—Yet how ready are they to 
applaud your Harriet, if ſhe can hold her magnani- 
mity, in preferring the happineſs of Clementina to her 

L 5 own! 
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own F. Nr and Aunt are of opinion, 
that I,]; and they praiſe me for the generoſity 
of my effort, whether the ſuperior merits of the man 
will or will not allow me to ſucceed in it. But my 
Uncle, my Lucy, and my Nancy, from their un- 
bounded Love of me, think a little, and but a little, 
narrower ;z and believing it will go. hard with me, 
ſay, It is hard. My Uncle, in particular, ſays, the 
very pretenſeon is flight and nonſenſe : But, however, 
if the girl, added he, can parade away her paſſion for 
an object ſo. worthy ; with all my heart: It will be 
but juſt, that the romancing elevations, which ſo of- 
ten drive headſtrong girls into difficulties, ſhould 
now-and-then help a more diſcreet one out of them. 
Adieu, my beloved Lady G. Repeated compli- 
ments, love, thanks, to my Lord and Lady L. to my 
Emily, to Dr. Bartlett, to Mr. Beauchamp, and par- 
ticylarly to my Lord G. Dear, dear Charlotte, be 
good! Let me beſeech you, be good ! If you are nat, 
you will have every one of my friends againſt you ; 
for thoſe of them who met you at Dunſtable find but 
one fault in my Lord: It is, that he ſeems too fond 
of a wife, who by her archneſs of looks, and half- 
faucy turns. upon him, even before them, evidently 
ſhewed—dhall I ſay what? | 
But I ſtand up for you, my dear, Your gratitude, 
your generoſity, your honour, I ſay (and why ſhould 
I not add your duty?) will certainly make you one 
of the moſt ebliging of wives, to the moſt affectionate 
of huſbands. 7 5 | 
My Uncle ſays, he hopes fo : But the' he adores 
you-for a friend, and the companion of a lively hour; 
yet he does not know but his Dame Selby is till the 
woman whom a man ſhould prefer for a wife: And 
ſhe, faid he, is full as ſaucy as a wife need to be; 
tho' I think, Harriet, that ſhe has not been the leſs 
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Once more, adieu, my dear Lady G. and conti- 


nue to love f . 
Nur HARRIET BT RON. 


LETTER XXXIII. 

Lady G. To Miſs ByRoNn. 
VERY one of the Dunſtable party ſays, that 
you are a grateful and good girl. hamp can 
talk of nobody elſe of our Sex : I believe in my con- 
ſcience he is in Love with you. I think all'the un- 
provided-for young women, where-ever you come, 
muſt hate you. Were you never by ſurprize carried 
into the chamber of a friend labouring with the Small- 
pox, in the infectious tage of it? O, but I think you 
once ſaid you had had that diſtemper. But your 
mind, Harriet, were your face to be ruined, would 
make you admirers. - The fellows who could think 
of preferring even ſuch a face to ſuch a heart, may be 

turned over to the claſs of inſignificants. 
1s not your Aunt Selby, you-aſk, an excellent wo- 
man ?—S$he is. I admire her. But I am very angry 
with you for deferring to another time acquainting 
me with what ſhe ſaid of ne. When we are taken 
with any-body, we love they ſhould be taken with us. 
Teazing Harriet ! You know what an immoderate 
quantity of curioſity I have. Never ſerve me ſo again! 
I am in love with your Couſin Lucy. Were either 
Fenwick or Greville good enough—But they are not. 
T think ſhe ſhall have Mr. Orme. Nancy, you ſay, 
is ſuch another good girl. I don't doubt it. Is ſhe 
not your Couſin, and Lucy's Siſter? But I cannot un- 
dertake for every good girl who wants a huſband. I 
wiſh I had ſeen Lucy a fortnight ago : Then Nancy 
might have had Mr, _— "a ucy ſhould _ 
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had Lord G. He admires her greatly. And do you 
think that a man, who at that time profeſſed for me 
ſo much Love and Service, and all that, would have 
ſcrupled to oblige me, had I (as I eaſily ſnould) proved 
to him, that he would have been a much happier 
man than he could hope to be with ſomebody elſe ? 
Your Uncle is a pleaſant man: But tell him I ſay, 
that the man would be out of his wits, that did not 
make the preference he does in favour of his Dame 
Selby, as he calls her. Tell him alſo, if you pleaſe, 
in return for his plain dealing, that I ſay, he fudies 
too much for his pleaſantries: He is continually hunt- 
ing for occaſions to be ſmart. I have heard my Father 
ſay, that this was the fault of ſome wits of his ac- 
quaintance, whom he ranked among the wit-lings for 
it. If you think it will mortify him more, you may 
tell him (for I am very revengeful when I think myſelf 
affronted) that were I at liberty, which, God help me, 
I am not! I would ſooner chuſe for a huſband the 
man I have (poor foul, as I now-and-then think him) 
than ſuch a teazing creature as himſelf, were both in 
my power, and both of an age. And [I ſhould have 
this good reaſon for my preference: Your Uncle and 
I ſhould have been too much alike, and ſo been jea- 
lous of each other's wit; whereas I can make my ho- 
neſt Lord G. look about him, and admire me ſtrange- 
ly, whenever I pleaſe. | 
But Iam, it ſeems, a perſon of a particular cha- 
rater. Every one, you ſay, loves me, yet blames 
me. Odd characters, my dear, are needful to make 
even characters ſhine, You good girls would not be 
_ © valued as you are, if there were not bad ones. Have 
you not heard it ſaid, That all human excellence is 
+ but comparative? Pray allow of the contraſt, You, 
I am ſure, ought. You are an ungrateful creature, if, 
whenever you think of my over-livelineſſes, as you 
call 'em, you don't drop a courteſy, and ſay, You . 
are obliged to me. | 


- 
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But till the attack made upon you in your drefling- 
room at Colnebrook, by my diſter and me, ſticks in 
your ſtomach—And why ſo? We were willing to 
ſhew you, that we were not the filly people you muſt 
have thought us, had we not been able to diſtinguiſh 
light from darkneſs. You, who ever were, I believe, 
one of the frankeſt-hearted girls in Britain, and ad- 
mired for the eaſe and dignity given you by that frank- 
neſs, were growing aukward, nay diſhoneſt. Your 
gratitude ! your gratitude ! was the duſt you wanted 
to throw into our eyes, that we might not ſee that 
you were governed by a ſtronger motive. You called 
us your Friends, your Siſters, but treated us not as 
either; and this man, and that, and t'other, you 
could refuſe; and why? No reaſon given for it; and 
we were to be popt off with your gratitude, truly !— 
We were to believe juft what you faid, and no more : 
nay, not ſo much as you ſaid. But we were not fo 
implicit. Nor would you, in our caſe, have been fo. 

But you, perhaps, would not have violently bro- 
© ken in upon a poor thing, who thought we were 
© blind, becauſe the was not willing we ſhould ſee.) 
— May be not : But then, in that caſe, we were ho- 
neſter than you would have been; that's all. Here, 
ſaid I, Lady L. is this poor girl aukwardly ſtruggling 
to conceal what every-body ſees; and, ſeeing, ap- 
plauds her for, the man conſidered Ves, Harriet, 
the man conſidered; be pleaſed to take that in]. Let 
us, in pity, relieve her. She is thought to be frank, 
open-hearted, communicative; nay, ſhe paſſes her- 
ſelf upon us in thoſe characters; She ſees we keep 
nothing from her. She has been acquainted with your 
Love before Wedlock ; with my Folly, in relation to 
Anderſon : She had carried her head above a ſcore or 
two of men not contemptible. She ſits inthroned a- 
mong us, While we make but common figures at her 
footſtool: She calls us Siſters, Friends, and twenty 
pretty names. Let us acquaint her, that we fee _ 
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her heart; and why Lord D. and others are ſo in- 
different with her. If ſhe is ingenuous, let us ſpare 
her; if not, leave me to puniſh her—Yet we'will 
keep up her punctilio as to our Brother; we will leave 
him. to make his own diſcoveries. She may confide 
in his politeneſs ; and the reſult will be happier for 
her; becauſe ſhe will then be under no reſtraint to 
us, and her native freedom of heart may again take 
its courſe. | | | 
Agreed, agreed, ſaid Lady L.—And arm in arm, 
ve entered your dreſſing- room, diſmiſſed the maid, 
and began the attack—And,-O Harriet] how you 
heſitated,” paraded, fooled on with us, before you 
came to confeſſion ! Indeed you deſerved not the 
mercy we ſhewed you So, child, you had better to 
have let this part of your Story ſleep in peace. 
You bid me not tell Emily, that your Couſin is in 
love with her: But I think I will. Girls begin very 
early to look out for admirers. It is better, in order 
to ſtay her ſtomach, to find out one for her, than that 
ſhe ſhould find out one for herſelf ; eſpecially when 
the man is among ourſelves, as I may ſay, and both 
are in our own management, and at diftance from 
each other. Emily is a good girl ; but ſhe has ſu- 
ſcepubilities already: And tho | would not encourage 
her, as yet, to look out of herſelf for happineſs ; yet 
I would give her conſequence with herſelf, and at the 
ſame time, let her ſee, that there could be no mention 
made of any- thing that related to her, but what ſhe 
ſhould be acquainted with, Dear girl ! 1 love her as 
well as you; and I pity her too: For ſhe, as well as 
Somebody elſe, will have difficulties to contend with, 
which ſhe will not know eaſily how to get over; tho” 
ſhe can, in a flame ſo young, generouſly: prefer the 
intereſt of a more excellent woman to her own.— 
There, Harriet, is a grave paragraph: You'll like 
me for it. | TS 
Jou are very reflecting girl, in mentioning to me, 
ſo particularly, your behaviour to your Grevilles, 
Fenwicks, 
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Fenwicks, and Ormes. W hat is that but ſaying, See, 
Charlotte] I am a-much more complaiſant creature 
to the men, no one of which J intend to have, than 
you are to your haſband |! | 

What a pious woman, indeed, muſt be your Grand- 
mamma, that ſhe could ſuſpend her joy, her long- 
abſent darling at her feet, till ſhe had firſt thanked 
God for reſtoring her to her arms ! But in this in- 
ſtance, we ſee the force of habitual piety. Tho' not 
ſo good as I ſhould be myſelf, I revere thoſe who are 
ſo; and that I hope you will own is no a bad ſign. 
Well, but now for ourſelves, and thoſe about us. 

Lady Olivia has written a Letter from Windſor - 
to Lady L. It is in French; extremely polite, She 
promiſes to write to me from Oxford. | 

Lady Anne S. made me a viſit this morning. She 
was more concerned than I wiſhed to ſee her, on my 
confirming the report ſhe had heard of my Brother's 
being gone abroad. I raillied her alittle too freely, 
as it was before Lord G. and Lord L. I never was 
better rebuked than by her ; for ſhe took out her 
pencil, and on the cover of a Letter wrote theſe lines 
from Shakeſpear, and ſlid them into my hand: 


And will you rend our ancient Love aſunder, 

To join with Men in ſcorning your poor friend ? 
It is not friendly; it is net maidenly : 

Our Sex, as welt as I, may chide you far it, 
Tho 1 alone do fel the injury. 


I never, my dear, told you how freely this Lady 
and I had talked of Love : But, freely as we had 
talked, I was not aware that the matter lay ſo deep 
in her heart. I knew not how to tell her that my 
Brother had ſaid, It could nit be. I could have wept 
over her when J read this paper; and I owned my- 
ſelf by a whiſper juſtly rebuked. She charged me 
Not to let any man ſee this ; particularly not either of 
thoſe preſent: And do you, Harriet, keep what I have 
written of Lady Anne to yourſelf, 


My 
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My Aunt Eleanor has written a congratulatory Let- 
ter to me from York. Sir Charles, it ſeems; had ac- 
quainted her with Lord G's day [Not my day, Harriet! 
that is not the phraſe, I hope] as ſoon as he knew 
it himſelf ; and ſhe writes, ſuppoſing that I was ac- 
tually ofzred on it. Women are victims bn theſe oc- 
caſions: I hope you'll allow me that. My Brother 
has made it a point of duty to acquaint his Father's 
Siſter withevery matterof conſequence to the family; 
and now, ſhe ſays, that both her Nieces are fo well 
diſpoſed of, ſhe will come to town very quickly to ſee 
her new relations and us; and deſires we will make 
room for her. And yet ſhe owns, that my Brother 
has informed her of his being obliged to go abroad; 
and ſhe ſuppoſes him gone. As he is the beloved of 
her heart, I wonder ſhe thinks of making this viſit 
no he is abſent : But we ſhall all be glad to ſee my 
Aunt Nell. She is a good creature, tho' an old maid. 
I hope the old Lady has not utterly loſt either her in- 
vention, or memory; and then, between both, I ſhall 
be entertained with a great number of Love-ſtories 
of the laſt age; and perhaps of ſome dangers and eſ- 
capes; which may ſerve for warnings for Emily. Alas! 

alas! they will come too late for your Charlotte 
I have written already the longeſt Letter that I 
ever wrote in my life : Yet itis prating ; and to you, 

to whom I love to prate. I have not near done. 
You bid me be good; and you threaten me, if J 
am not, with the il] opinion of all your friends : But 
I have ſuch an unaccountable bias for rozuery, or 
what ſhall I call it? that believe it is impoſſible for 
me to take your advice. I have been examining my- 
ſelf. What a duce is the matter with me, that I can- 
not ſee my honeſt man in the ſame advantageous 
light in which he appears to every-body elſe ? Yet I 
do not, in my heart, diſlike him, On the contrary, 
I know not, were I to look about me, far and wide, 
the man I would have wiſhed to have called —_— 
| er 
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rather than him. But he is ſo important about trifles ; 
fo nimble, yet ſo flow : He is fo ſenſible of his own 
intention to pleaſe, and has ſo many antic motions 
in his obligingneſs ; that I cannot forbear laughing 
at the very time that I ought perhaps to reward him 
with a gracious approbation. | W 
I Qmuſt foo] on a little while longer, I believe: 
Permit me, Harriet, ſo to do, as occaſions riſd. 


A inſtance, an nf point, . Harriet, Let 

me laugh as I write. I did at the time. What do 
you laugh at, Charlotte? Why this poor man, or, 
as I ſhould rather ſay, this Lord aud Maſter of mine, 
has juſt left me. He has been making me both a 
compliment, and a preſent. And whatdo you think 
the compliment is? Why, if I pleaſe, he will 
give away to a virtuoſo friend, his collection of Moths 
and Butterflies: I once, he remembered, railied him 
upon them. And by what ſtudy, thought I, wilt 
thou, honeſt men, ſupply their place ? If thou haft 
a talent this way, purſue it; ſince perhaps thou wilt 
not ſhine in any other. And the be? any-thing, you 
know, Harriet, carries with it the appearance of ex- 
cellence. Nay, he would alſo part with his collec- 
tion of Shells, if I had no objection. 
To whom, my Lord ?—He had not reſolved. — 
Why then, only as Emily is too little of a child, or 
you might give them to her. Too little of a child, 
* madam !” and a great deal of buſtle and importance 
| took poſſeſſion of his features - Let me tell you, ma- 
dam— I wor't let you, my Lord; and I laughed. 

Well, madam, I hope here is ſomething coming 
up that yeu will not diſdain to accept of yourſelf, 

Up came groaning under the weizht, or rather 
under the care, two ſervants with baſkets : A fine ſet 
of old Japan China with brown edges, believe me. 
They ſet down their baſkets, and withdrew. 
Would you not have been delighted, Harriet, ”w 
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ſee my Lord buſy ing himſelf with taking out, and 
putting in the windows, one at a time, the cups, 
plates, jars, and ſaucers, rejoicing and parading over 
them, and ſhewing his connoiſſeurſhip to his motion- 
leſs admiring Wife, in commending this and the other 

piece as a beauty? And, when he had done, taking 
the /iberty as he phraſed it, half fearful, half reſolute 
to ſalute his bride for his reward; and then pacing 
backwards ſeveral ſteps, with ſuch a ſtrut and a crow 

EI ſee him yet !—Indulge me, Harriet l burſt 
into a hearty laugh; I could not help it: And he, 
reddening, looked round himſelf, and round himſelf, 
to ſee if any- thing was amiſs in his garb, The man, 
the man ! honeſt friend, I could have ſaid, but had too 
much reverence for my Huſband, is the oddity! No- 
thing amiſs in the garb. I quickly recollected myſelf, 
| however, and put him in a good humour, by proper 
marks of my gracious acceptance. On reflection, I 
could not bear myſelf for vexing the honeſt man 
when he had meant to oblige me. 

How ſoon I may relapſe again, I know wn 
Harriet! Why did you-beſeech 'me to be good ? I 
think in my heart I have the ſtronger inclination to 
be bad for it! You call me perverſe : If you think me 
ſo, bid me be ſaucy, bid me be bad; and I niay then, 
like other good wives, take the contrary courſe for 
the ſake of dear contradiftion, 

Shew not, however (I in turn beſeech you) to your 
Grandmamma and Aunt, ſuch parts of this Letter 
as would make them deſpiſe me. You ſay, you ſtand 
up for me; I have need of your advocateſhip : Never 
let me want it. And do Enot, after all, do agreater 
credit to my good man, when I can fo heartily laugh 
in the wedded ſtate, than if I were to ſit down with 

my finger in my eye? | 
Il have taken your advice, and preſented my Siſter | 
with my half of the jewels. I defired her to accept 
them, as they were my Mother's, and for her _ 
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This gave them a value with her, more than equal 
to their worth: But Lord L. is uneaſy, and declares 
he will not ſuffer Lady L. long to lie under the obli- 
gation. Were every one of family in South Britain 
and North Britain to be as generous and diſintereſted 
as Lord L. and our family, the union of the two 
parts of the iſland would be complete. 


-LoRD help this poor obliging man ! I wiſh I don't 
love him, at lat, He has taken my hint, and has 
preſented his collection of Shells (a very fine one, he 
fays, it is) to Emily; and they two are actually bu- 
fied (and will be for an hour or two I doubt not) in 
admiring them: the one ſtrutting over the beauties, 
in order to enhance the value of the preſent ; the 
ether courteſying ten times in a minute, to ſhew her 
gratitude. Poor man ! When his virtuoſo friend has 
got his Butterflies and Moths, I am afraid he muſt 
ſet up a turner's ſhop, for employment. If he loved 
reading, I could, when our viſiting hurries are over, 
fet him to read to me the new things that come out, 
while I Knot or work; and, if he loved writing, to 
copy the Letters which paſs between you and me, 
and thoſe for you which I expect with fo much im- 
patience from my Brother by means of Dr. Bartlett. 
I think he ſpells pretty well, for a Lord. | 

I have no more to ſay, at preſent, but compliments, 
without number or meaſure, to all yqu ſo deſervedly 


love and honour ; as well thoſe I have not ſeen, as 


thoſe I have. 


Only one thing : Reveal to me all the ſecrets of 
your heart, and how that heart is from time to time 
affected; that I may know whether you are capable 


of that greatneſs of mind in a Love-caſe, that you 
ſhew in all others. We will all allow you to love Sir 
Charles Grandiſon. Thoſe who do, give honour to 
themſelves, if their eyes ſtop not at perſon, his hav- 
ing ſo many advantages. For the ſame rao 

make 
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make no apologies, and never did, for praiſing my 
Brother, as any other lover of him might do. 

Let me know wy thing how and about your 
fellows, too. Ah! Harriet, you make not the uſe 
of power that I would have done in your ſituation. 
F was halfsforry when my hurrying Brother made 
me diſmiſs Sir Walter; z and yet, to have but two 
danglers after one, are poor . for a fine . 
Poorer ſtill, to have but one! - 

Here's a Letter as long as my arm. Adieu. I 
was loth to come to the name: But defer it ever fo 


long, Imuſt ſubſcribe, at laſt, _. 
| n CHARLOTTE G. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


At 15 Ixxvons, To Mi 4 BYRON, 0 
Monday, May 12 


O deareſt, my honoured Mifs Byron, how you 
have ſhamed your Emily by ſending a Letter to 
her; ſuch a ſweet Letter too] before I have paid my 
duty to you, in a Letter of thanks for all your love 
to me, and for all your kind inſtructions. But I be- 
gan once, twice, and thrice, and wrote a great deal 
each time, but could not pleaſe myſelf: Vou, madam, 
are ſucha writer, and I am ſuch a poor thing at my pen! 
— But I know you will accept the heart. And fo my 
very diffidence ſhews pride; fince it cannot be ex- 
pected from me to be a fine writer: And yet this very 
Letter, I foreſee, will be the worfe for my diffidence, 
and not the better : For I don't like this beginning, 
neither. — But come, it ſhall go. Am I not uſed to 


(2) The Letter to which this is an anſwer, as well as 
thoſe written by Miſs Byron to her couſin Reeves, Lady 
L. & and theirs in return; are omitted. 
your 
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your goodneſs? And do you not bid me prattle to 
you, in my Letters, as I uſed to do in your drefling- 
room ? O what ſweet advice have you, and do you 
return for my filly prate ! And fo I will begin. 

And was you grieved at parting with your Emily 
on Saturday morning? I am ſure I wagvery much 
concerned at parting with you. I could not help c y- 
ing all the way to town; and Lady G. ſhed tears as 

well as I; and ſo did Lady L. ſeveral times; and ſa d, 
You were the lovelieſt, beſt young Lady in the world. 
And we all praiſed likewiſe your Aunt, your Couſin = 
Luci, and young Mr. Selby. How good are all your ö 
relations] They muſt be good ! And Lord L. and | 
Lord G. fer men, were as much concerned as we, at | 
parting with you. Mr. Reeves was /o dull all the 
way — Poor Mr. Reeves, he was very dull, And 
Mr. Beauchamp, he praiſed you to the very ſkies ; q 
and in ſuch a pretty manner too! Next to my guar- - | 
dian, I think Mr. Beauchamp is a very agreeable f 
man. I fancy theſe noble Siſters, if the truth were | 
known, don't like him fo well as their Brother does: | 
Perhaps fat may be the reaſon out of jealouſy, as I | 
may ſay, if there be any thing in my obſervation. But | 
they are vaſtly civil to him, nevertheleſs ; yet they ne- | 
yer praiſe him when his back is turned, as they do 
others, who can't ſay half the good things that he 
ſays. | | 
"Well, but enough of Mr. Beauchamp. My guar- 
dian! my gracious, my kind, my indulgent guardian! 
who, that thinks of him, can praiſe any-body elſe ? 

O madam ! where is he now? God protect and 
guide my guardian, where-ever he goes! This is my 
prayer, firſt and laſt, and I can't tell how often in the 
day. I look for him in every place I have ſeen him 
in [And pray tell me, madam, Did not you do fo 
when he had left us?]; and when I can't find him, 
I do fo figh !--What a pleaſure, yet what a pain, is 
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there in ſighing, when I think of him? Yet I know 
am an innocent girl. And this I am ſure of, that 
with him to be the huſband of but one woman in 
the whole world; and that is you, But then my next 
wiſh is —You know what Ah my Miſs Byron! you 
muſt let me live with you and my guardian, if you 
ſhould ever be Lady Grandiſon. X | 
But here, madam, are fad doings ſometimes be- 
tween Lord and Lady G. I am very angry at her 
often in my heart: yet I cannot help laughing, now- 
and- then at her out-of-the way ſayings. Is not her 
character a very new one? Or are there more ſuch 
young wives? I could not do as ſhe does, were I to 
e queen of the globe. Every-body blames her. She 


will make my Lord not love her, at laſt, Don't you 


think ſo ? and then what will ſhe get by her wit ? 


JusT this moment ſhe came into my cloſet—W ri- 
ting, Emily? ſaid ſhe: to whom ?—I told her.— 
Don't tell tales out of ſchool, Emily.— I was /o afraid 
that ſhe would have aſked to ſee what I had written: 


But ſhe did not. To be ſure ſhe is very polite, . and 
knows what belongs to herſelf, and every-body elſe : 
To be ungenerous, as you once ſaid, to her Huſband 


that is a very fad thing to think of. 


| ell, and J would give any-thing to know if you 


think what I have written tolerable, before I go any 
farther : But I will go on in this way, ſince I cannat 
do better. Bad is my beſt ; but you ſhall have quan- 


tity, I warrant, ſince you bid me write long Letters. 


But I have ſeen my Mother: It was but yeſterday, 
She was in a mercer's ſhop in Covent-Garden. I 
was in Lord L's chariot; only Anne was with me. 
Anne ſaw her firſt. I alighted, and aſked her bl 


in the ſhop: I am ſure I did right. She bleſſed me, 


and called me dear love. I ſtaid till ſhe had bought 
what ſhe wanted, and then I lid down the money, 3 
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Fit were her own doing; and glad I was I had ſo 
much about me: It came but ts four guineas, I 
begged her, ſpeaking low, to forgive me for ſo do- 
ing : And finding ſhe was to go home as far as Soho, 
and had thoughts of having a hackney coach called ; 
1 gave Anne money for a coach for herſelf, and 
waited on my Mother to her own lodgings : and it 


being Lord L's chariot, ſhe was fo good as to dif- ' 


penſe with my alighting. 

She bleſſed my guardian all the way, and bleſſed 
me. She ſaid, would not aſk me to come to ſee 
her, becauſe it might not be thought proper, as my 
guardian was abroad: But ſhe hoped, the might be 
allowed to come and ſee me ſometimes, as ſhe 
not very good, madam ? But my guardian's good- 
neſs makes every-body good. O that my Mamma 
had been elwa) s the fame ! I ſhould have been but 
too happy. 

God bleſs my guardian, for putting me on enlarg- 
ing her power to live handſomely. Only as a coach 
brings on other charges, and people muſt live accord- 
ingly, or be diſcredited, inſtead of credited, by it; or I 
ſhould hope the additional Two hundred a year might 
afford them one. Yet one does not know but Mr. 
O Hara may have been in debt before he married 
her; and I fanſy he has people who hang upon him. 
But if it pleaſes God, I will not, when J am at age, 
and have a coach of my own, ſuffer my Mother to 
walk on foot. What a bleſſing is it, to have a guardian 
that will ſecond every. good purpoſe of one's heart ! 

Lady Olivia is rambling about ; and I ſuppoſe ſhe 
will wait here in England till Sir Charles's return : 
But I am ſure he never will have her, A wicked 
wretch, with her poniards ! Vet it is pity ! She is a 
fine woman. But I hate her for her expectation, as 
well as for her poniard. And a woman to leave her 


on country, to ſeek for a huſband ! I could die be- 


fore I could do ſo the" to ſuch a man as my 3 
. | Et 


* 
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Vet once I thought I could have liked to have lived 
with her at Florence. She had ſome good qualities, 
and is very generous, and in the main well eſteemed 
in her own country; every-body knew ſhe loved my 
zuardian : But I don't know how it is; nobody 
lamed her for it, vaſt as the difference in fortune 
then was. But that is the glory of being a virtuous 
man; to love him is a credit, inſtead of a ſhame. O 
madam ! Who would not be virtuous ? And that not 


only for their own, but for their friends ſakes, if they 


loved their friends, and wiſhed them to be well 
thought of ? | 
Lord W. is very deſirous to haſten his wedding. 
Mr. Beauchamp ſays, that all the Mansfields (He 
knows them) bleſs my guardian every day of their 


lives: and their enemies tremble. He has commiſ- 


ſions from my guardian to enquire and act in their 
cauſe, that no time may be loſt to do them ſervice, 

againſt his return. | . 
We have had another viſit from Lady Beauchamp, 
and have returned it. She is very much pleaſed with 
us: You ſee I ſay us. Indeed my two dear Ladies 
are very good to me; but I have no merit: It is all 


for their Erother's ſake. 


Mr. Beauchamptells us, juſt now, that hisMother- 
in-· law has joined with h's Father, at her own motion, 
to ſettle 1000. a year upon him. I am glad of it, 
with all my heart : Are not you? He is all gratitude 


upon it. He ſays, that he will redouble his endea- 


yours to oblige her; and that his gratitude to her, as 
well as his duty to his Father, will engage his utmoſt 
regard for her. 1 88 
Mr. Beauchamp, Sir Harry himſelf, and my Lady, 
are continually bleſſing my guardian: Every-body, 
in ſhort, bleſſes him.— But, ah! madam, Where is he, 
at this moment? O that I were a bird ! that I might 
hover over his head, and ſometimes bring tidings to 
his friends of his motions and good deeds, I * 
| | | ten 
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often flap my wings, dear Miſs Byron, at your cham- 
ber-window, as a ſignal of his welfare, and then fly 
back again, and perch as near him as I could, 

I am very happy, as I ſaid before, in the favour 
of Lady and Lord L. and Lady and Lord G; but I 
never ſhall be ſo happy, as when I had the addition 
of your charming company. I miſs you and my guar- 
dian : O how I miſs-you both ! But, deareſt Miſs 
Byron, love me not the leſs, tho now I have put pen 
to paper, and you ſee what a poor creature I am in 
my writing. Many a one, I believe, may be thought 
tolerable in converſation ; but when they are ſo filly as 
to put pen to paper, they expoſe themſelves ; as I have 
done, in this long piece of ſcribble. But accept it, 
nevertheleſs, for the true love I bear you ; and a truer 
love never flamed in any boſom, to any one the moſt 
dearly beloved, than does in mine for you. 

I am afraid I havewritten arrant nonſenſe, becauſe 
I knew not how to expreſs half the love that is in 
the heart of | 


Your ever-obliged and affectionaie 
| EmiLy JERVGIS. 


LETTER XXXV. 
Miſs Byxox, To Lady G. 


8 ' Tueſday, May 2. 

Have no patience with you, Lady G. You are 
ungenerouſly playful. Thank Heaven, if this be 
wit, that I have none of it. But what ſignifies — 80 
tulating with one who knows herſelf to be faulty, 

will not amend? How many fripes, Charlotte, do 
you deſerve ? But you never ſpared any-body, not 
even your Brother, when the humour was upon you. 
So make haſte; and ſince you will lay in ſtores for 


repentance, fill up your _—_ as faſt as you can. 
0 ; 


VoL.IV. 
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Reveal to you the ſtate of my heart !'—Ah, my 
dear | it is an unmanageable one. Greatneſs of 
, mind -I don't know what it is.— All his excel- 
lencies, his greatneſs, his goodneſs, his modeſty, his 
chearfulneſs under ſuch afflictions as would weigh 
down every other heart that had but half the com- 
paſſion in it with which his ove flows Muſt not all 
other men appear little, and, leſs than little, nothing 
in my eyes ?—lt is an inſtance of patience in me, 
that I can-endure _ them who pretend to regard 
me out of my own family. a 
I chought, that when I got down to my dear 
friends here, I ſhould be better enabled, by their pru- 
dent counſels, to attain the deſireable frame of mind 
which I had promiſed myſelf: But I find myſelf miſ- 
taken. My Grandmamma and Aunt are ſuch admirers 
of him, take ſuch a ſhare in the diſappointment, that 
their advice has not the effect I had hoped it would 
have. Lucy, Nancy, are perpetually reminding me 
of his excellencics, * upon me to tell them 
ſomething of Sir Charles Grandiſon; and when] be- 
gin, I know not how to leave off. My Uncle raillies 
me, laughs at me, ſometimes reminds me of what he 
calls my former brags. I did not brag, my dear : 1 
ig hoped, that reſpeCting as I did every man accor- 
_— 


* 


ig to his merit, I ſhould never be greatly taken 
any one, before duty added force to the inclina- 
tion. Methinks the company of the friends I am 
with, does not ſatisfy me; yet they never were dearet 
to me than they now are. I want to have Lord and 
A L. Lord and Lady G. Dr. Bartlett, my Emily, 
With me. To loſe you all at once —is hard! There 
ſeems to be a ſtrange void in my heart And ſo much, 

at preſent, for the ſtate of that heart. | 
l always had reaſon to think myſelf greatly obliged 
to my friends and neighbours all around us; but 
never, till my return, after theſe few months abſence, 
knew how much. So many kind viſiters ; ſuch un- 
affected expreſſions of joy on my return; that had J 
not 


o 
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not a very great counterbalance on my heart, would 
be enough to make me proud. 

My Grandmamma went to Shirley-manor on Sa- 
turday; on Monday I was with her all day: But ſhe 
would have it that I ſhould be — — if 1 aid 


with her. And ſhe is /e ſelf- deny ingly careful of her 


Harriet! There never was a more noble heart in wo- 
man. Rut her ſo/itary moments, as my Uncle calls 
them, are her moments of joy. And why ? Becauſe 
ſhe then diveſts herſelf of all that is either painful or 
pleaſurable to her in this life; For ſhe ſays, that her 


cares for her Harriet, and eſpecially now, are at leaſt 


a balance for the delight ſhe takes in her. 
You command me to acquaint you with what paſſes 
between meand the gentlemen in my neighbourhood ; 


in your ſtile, my fellows. 


r. Fenwick invited himſelf to breakfaſt with my 
Aunt Selby yeſterday morning. I would not avoid 
him, | | 
I will not trouble you with the particulars: You 
know well enough what men will ſay on t ns Junge 
upon which you will ſuppoſe he wanted to talk to me. 
He was extremely earneſt. I befought him to acc 
my thanks for his good opinion of me, as all the re- 
turn I could make him for it; and this in ſo very ſe- 
rious a manner, that my heart was fretted, when he 
declared, with warmth, his determined verſetgrance. 

Mr. Greville made us a tea-viſit in the afternoon. 
My Uncle and he joined to railly us poor women, as 
uſual. I left the defence of the Sex to my Aunt and 
Lucy. How poor appears to me every converſation 


no with theſe men |—But hold, ſaucy Harriet, was 


not your Uncle Selby one of the raillers? But he 
does not believe all he ſays; and therefore cannot 
wiſh to be ſo much regarded, on this topic, as he 
ought to be by me, on others. 

Aſter the run of raillery was over, in which Mr. 


Greville made exceptions fayourable to the women 


M 2 ' preſent, 
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-preſent, he applied to every one for their intereſt with 
me, and to me to countenance his addreſs. He ſet 
forth his pretenſions very pompouſly, and mentioned 
à conſiderable increaſe of his fortune; which before 
Was a handſome one. He offered our own terms. He 
declared his Love for me above all women, and made 
his happineſs in the next world, as _ as In this, 
depend upon my favour to him. 
It was eaſy to anſwer all he ſaid ; and is equally ſo 
for you te gueſs. in what manner I anſwered him: 
Andqhe finding me determined, began to grow vehe- 
ment, and even affrontive. He hinted to me, that he 
knew what had made me ſe, very reſolute. He threw- 
out threatenings againſt the man, be he who he would, 
that ſhould ſtand in the way of his ſucceſs with me; 
at the ſame time intimating faucily, as I may ſay (for 
his manner and inſult in it) that it was impeſſible a 
certain event could ever take place. 
My Uncle was angry with him; ſo was my Aunt: 
Lucy was ſtill more angry than they : But I, ſtanding 
up, ſaid, Pray, my dear friends, take nothing amiſs 
that Mr. Greville has ſaid. He once told me, that he 
- would ſet ſpies upon my conduct in town. If, Sir, 
your ſpies have been juſt, I fear nothing they can ſay. 
But the hints you have thrown out, ſhew ſuch a total 
want of all delicacy of mind, that you muſt not won- 
der if my heart rejects you. Yet. 15 am not angry : I 
' reproach you not: Every one has his peculiar way. 
All that is left me to ſay or to do, is to thank you for 
your favourable opinion of me, as I have thanked 
4 Mr. Fenwick: And to deſire that you will allow me 
to look upon you as my neighbour, and only as my 
| neighbour, | 
I courtefied to him, and withdrew. 
But my great difficulty had been before with. Mr. 


Orme. 
His Siſter had deſired that I would ſee her Reo- 


ther. He and ſhe-were invited by my Aunt to dinner 
Wer & 1 - on 
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on Tueſday. They came. Poor man! He is not 
well! I am ſorry for it. Poor Mr. Orme is not well! 
He made me ſuch hone/t compliments, as I may ſay : 


His htart was too much in his civilities to raiſe them 


above the civilities that juſtice and truth might war- 
rant in favour of a perſon highly eſteemed. Mine was 
filled with compaſſion for him; and that compaſſion- 
would have ſhewed itfelf in tokens of tenderneſs,- 
more than once, had I not reſtrained myſelf for his 
fake, 

How you, my dear Lady G. can delight in giving 
pain to an honeſt heart, I cannot imagine. I would 
make all God Almighty's creatures happy, if I could 


and fo would your noble Brother. Is he not crofling 


dangerous ſeas, and aſcending, thro' almoſt perpetual 
ſnows, thoſe dreadful Alps which I have heard de- 
ſcribed with ſuch terror, for the generous end of re- 
lieving diſtreſs ? | , | 

I made Mr. Orme fit next me. I was aſſiduous to 
help him, and to-do- him all the little offices which I 
thought would lift up pleaſure in his modeſt counte- 
nance ; and he was quite another man. It gave de- 
light to his Siſter, and to all my friends, to ſee him 
ſmile, and look happy. | | 

I think, my dear Lady G. that when Mr. Orme 
looks pleaſant, and at eaſe, he reſembles a little the 
good-natured Lord G. —O that you would take half 
the pains to oblige him; that I do to relieve Mr. 
Orme Ha, the pains, did I ſay ? That you would 
not take pains to di oblige him; and he would be, 
of courſe, obliged. Don't be afraid, my dear, that, 
in ſuch a world as this, things will not happen to 
make you uneaſy without your ſtudying for them. 
- Excuſe my ſeriouſneſs. 1 am indeed 40 ſerious at 
times. 2 88. ang 
But when Mr. Orme requeſted a few minutes au- 
dience of me, as he called it, and Lwalked with him 

| M 3 iato 
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into the cedar parlour, which you have heard me 
mention, and with which'I hope yes will be one day 
acquainted ; he paid, poor man ! for his too tran- 
ſient pleaſure, Why would he urge a denial that he 
could not but know I muſt give? 

Eis Siſter, and I had afterwards a conference. I was 
greatly affected by it; and at laſt beſought her, if ſhe 
valued my friend{hip as I did hers, never more to 
mention to me a ſubject which gave me a. pain too 
ſenſible for my peace. | 

She requeſted me to aſſure her, that neither Mr, 
Greville, nor Mr. Fenwick, might be the man. 
They both took upon them, ſhe ſatd, to ridicule ber 
Brother for the profound reſpect, even to reverence, 
that he bore me; which, if he knew, might be at- 
tended with conſequences : For that her Brother, 
mild and gentle as was his paſſion for me, had cou- 
rage to reſent any indignities that might be caſt upon 
him by ſpirits boiſterous as were thoſe of the two gen- 
tlemen ſhe had named. She never, therefore, told 
ber Brother of their ſcoffs. But it would go to her 

Heart, if eitherof them ſhould ſucceed, or have reaſon 
but for a diſtant hope. | | 

I made her heart eaſy, on that ſcore. E 

I have juſt now heard, that Sir Hargrave Pollexfen 
is come from abroad already. What can be the mean- 
ing of it? He is ſo low-minded, ſo malicious a man, 
and I have ſuffered ſo much from him What can be 
the meaning of his ſudden return? I am told, that he 
is actually in London. Pray, my dear Lady G. in- 
form yourſelf about him; and whether he thinks of 
coming into theſe parts. | 1). 

Mr. Greville, when he met us at Stony-Stratford, 
threw- out menaces againſt Sir Hargrave, on my ac- 
count; and ſaid, It was well he was gone abroad. I 
told him then, that he had-no buſineſs, even were 
vir Hargrave preſent, to engage himſelf in my quar- 
relss 


Mr. 


”y -.0 WW 
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form:r amour, was the light wretch's as light expreſ- -: 


rage. We can give the men ſtare for ſtare where-' 
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Mr. Greville is an impetuous man; a man of rough 
manners ; and makes many people afraid of him. He. 
has, I believe, indeed, had his ſpies about me; for he 
ſeems to know every thing that has befallen me in 
my abſence from Selby-houſe. | 

He has dared alſo to threaten Somebody elſe. In- 
fblent wretch ! But he hinted to me yeſterday, that he 
was exceedingly pleaſed with the news, that a certain 
gentleman was gone abroad, in order to proſecute a. 


ſion. If my indignant eyes could have killed him, he 
would have fallen dead at my foot, 

Let the conſtant and true reſpects of all my friends 
to you and yours, and to my beloved Emily, be al- 
ways, for the future, conſidered as very affectionately 
expreſſed, whether the variety of other ſubjects leave 
room for a particular expreſſion of them, or not, by, 
my deareſt Lady G. | 

Tur. faithful, and ever-obliged — 
HARRIET BrRON. 


LETTER XXXVI. 
Lady G. To Miſs Brzen. 


Saturday, May 6. 

1 Thank you, Harriet, for yours. What muſt your 
fellows think of you? In this groſs age, your de- 
licacy muſt aſtoniſh them. There uſed to be more of 
it formerly. But how ſhould men know any-thing of 
it, when women have forgot it? Lord be thanked, 
we females, ſince we have been admitted into ſo con- 
ſtant a ſhare of the public diverſions, want not cou- 


ever we meet them. The next age, nay, the riſing 
generation, muſt ſurely be all heroes and heroines. 
But whither has this word delicacy carried me; Me 
who, it ſeems, have faults to be corrected for, of an- 

| My OT 
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other fort ; and wh want not the coxrage for which 
I congratulate others ? 

But to other ſubjects. I could write a vaſt deal of 
ſtuff about my Lord and Self, and Lord and Lady L, 
who aſſume parts which I know not how to allow 
them: And ſometimes they threaten me with my 
Brother's reſentments, ſometimes with my Harriet's 
19 that I muſt really have leading-ftrings faftened to 
my ſhoulders. O my dear! a fond huſband is a ſur- 
feiting thing; and yet I believe moſt women love to 
be made monkeys of. 


But all other ſubjects muſt now give way. We 
bave heard of, tho' not from my Brother. A particular 
friend of Mr. Lowther was here with a Letter from 
that gentleman, acquainting us, that Sir Charles and 
he were arrived at Paris. 
- Mr. Beauchamp was with us when Mr; Lowther's 
friend came. He borrowed the Letter on account of 

the extraordinary adventure mentioned in it. 
Make your heart eaſy in the firſt place, about Sir 

Hargrave. Heis indeed in town ; but very ill. He 
was frighted into England, and intends not ever again 
to quit it. In all probability, he owes it to my Brother 
that he exiſts. 5 | 

Mr. Beauchamp went directly to Cavendiſh Square, 
and informed himſelf there of other particulars rela- 
ting to the affair, from the very ſervant who waspre- 
ſent, and aQting in it ; and from thoſe particulars, and 
Mr. Lowther's Letter, wrote one for Dr. Bartlett. 
Mr. Beauchamp obliged me with the peruſal of what 
he wrote; whence l have extracted the following ac- 
count: For his Letter is long and circumſtantial ; 
and I did not aſk his leave to take a copy, as he 
ſeemed deſirous to haſten it to the Doctor. 


On Wedneſday, the 39 of April, in the evening, as 


my Brother was purſuing his journey to Paris, and was 
| | within 
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| within two miles of that capital, a ſervant man rode 
up, in viſible terror, to his poſt-chaiſe, in which were 
Mr. Lowther and himſelf, and beſought them to hear 
his dreadful tale. The gentlemen ſtopt, and he told 
them, that his maſter, who was an Engliſhman, and 
his friend of the ſame nation, had been but a little 
while before attacked, and forced out of the road in 
their poſt-chaiſe, as he doubted not, to be murdered, 
by no leſs than ſeven armed horſemen; and he pointed 
to a hill, at a diſtance, called Mont Martre, behind 
which they were, at that moment, perpetrating their 
bloody purpoſe. He had juſt before, he ſaid, addreſſed 
himſelf to- two other gentlemen, and their retinue, 
who drove on the faſter for it. *# 
The ſervant's great coat was open; and Sir Charles 
obſerving his livery, aſked him, If he were not a ſer- 
vant of Sir Hargrave Pollexfen ? and was anſwered 
in the affirmative. 4 
There are, it ſeems, trees planted on each fide the 
road from St. Denis to Paris, but which, as France 
is an open and unincloſed country, would not, but for 
the hill, have hindered the ſeeing a great way off, the 
ſcuffling of ſo many men on horſeback. There is alſo 
a ditch on either hand; but places left for owners to 
come at their grounds, with their carts, and other 
carriages. Sir Charles ordered the poſt-boy to drive 
to one of thoſe paſſages; ſaying, He could not for- 
give himſelf, if he did not endeavour to fave Sir Har- 
grave, and his friend, whoſe name the man told him 
was Merceda. 8 | 
His own ſervants were three in number, beſides 
one of Mr. Lowther. My Brother made Mr. Low- 
ther's ſervant diſmount ; and, getting himſelf on his 
horſe, ordered the others to follow him. He begged 
Mr. Lowther to continue in the chaiſe, bidding the 
| diſmounted ſervant ſtay, and attend his maſter, and 
.galloped away towards the hill. His ears were fooh - 
plerced with the cries of the poor wretches; and 
M5 | pre- 


4 
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ppeſently he ſaw two men on horſeback holding the 
horſes of four others, who had under them the two 
gentlemen, ſtruggling, groaning, and crying out for 
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Sir Charles, who was a good way a-head of his ſer- 

nts, calling out to ſpare the gentlemen, and bending, 
his courſe to relieve the proſtrate ſufferers, two of the 
four quitted their prey, and mounting, joined the o- 
ther two horſemen, and advanced to meet him, with 
a ſhew' of ſupporting the two men on foot in their 
violence ; who continued laying on the wretches, 
with the but-ends of their whips unmercifully. 

As the aſſailants offered not to fly, and as they had 
more than time enough to execute their purpoſe, had 
it been robbery and murder; Sir Charles concluded, it 
was likely that theſe men were actuated by a private 
revenge. He was confirmed in this ſurmiſe, when the 
four men on horſeback, tho” each had his piſtol ready 
drawn, as Sir Charles alſo had his, demanded a con- 
ference ;, warning Sir Charles how he provoked his 
fate by his raſhneſs ; and declaring, that he was a 
dead man if he fired. yo 

Forbear, then, ſaid Sir Charles, all further violences 
to the gentlemen, and I will hear what you have to 


ay. 
"He then put his piſtol into his holſter. ; and one of 
his ſervants being come up, and the two others at 
hand (to whom he called out, not to fire till they had 
his orders), he gave him his horſe's. reins ; bidding 
him have an eye to the holſters of both, and leapt 
down; and drawing his ſword, made towards the two 
men who were ſo cruelly exerciſing their whips ; and 
who, on his approach, retired to ſome little diſtance, 

- drawing their hangers. 
The pour men on horſeback joined the two on foot, 
juſt as they were quitting the objects of their fury; 
and one of them ſaid, Forbear, for the"prefent, * 
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ther violence, Brother ; the gentleman ſhall be told 
the cauſe of all this. M utder, Sir, faid he, is not in- 5 
tended; nor are we robbers: The men whom you 
are ſolicitous to ſave from our vengeance, are vil- 
lains, | . 
Be the cauſe what it will, anſwered Sir Charles, 
you are in a country noted for doing ſecdy juſtice, 
upon proper application to the magiſtrates. In the 
ſame inſtant he raiſed firſt one groaning man, then the 
otber. Their heads were all over bloody, and they 
were ſo much bruiſed, that they could not extend their 
arms to reach their wigs and hats, which lay near 
them; nor put them on without Sir Charles's help, 
The men on foot by this time had mounted their 
horſes, and all ſix ſtood upon their defence; but one 
of them was ſo furious, crying out, that his vengeance 
ſhould be yet more complete, that two of the others 
could hardly reſtrain him. 
Sir Charles aſked Sir Hargrave and Mr. Merceda, 
Whether they had reaſon to look upon themſelves as 
injured men, or injurers ? One of the aſſailants an- 
ſwered, That they both knew themſelves to be vil- 
lains. 

Either from conſciouſneſs, or terror, perhaps from 
both, they could not ſpeak for themſelves, but hy 
groans; nor could either of them ſtand or ſit up- 
right. 

Duſt then came up, in the chaiſe, Mr. Lowther, 
and his ſervant, each a piſtol in his hand. He quitted, 
the chaiſe, when he came near the ſuffering men; a 
Sir Charles deſired him inſtantly to examine whether 
the gentlemen were 99 hurt, or not. 

The moſt enraged of the aſſailants, having ſlipt by 


the two who were earneſt to reſtrain him, would a- 
gain have attacked Mr. Merceda ; offering a ſtroke 
at him with his hanger : But Sir Charles (his drawn 
ſword {till in his hand) caught hold of his bridle ;- 

and, turning his horſe's head aſide, diyerted a ſtroke, 
| M 6 which, 
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which, in all probability, would otherwiſe have been 


a finiſhing one. 4 
They all came about Sir Charles, bidding him, at 


| his peril, uſe his ſword upon their friend: And Sir 


Charles's ſervants were coming up to their maſter's _ 
ſupport, had there been occaſion. At that inſtant 
Mr. Lowther, aſſiſted by his own ſervant, was exa- 


mining the wounds and bruifes of the two terrified 


men, who had yet no reaſon to think themſelves ſafe 
from further violence. | | 7 

Sir Charles repeatedly commanded his ſervants not 
to fire, nor approach nearer, without his orders. The 
perſons, ſaid he, to the affailants, whom you have fo 
cruelly uſed, are Engliſhmen of condition. I will 
protect them. Be the provocation what it will, you 
mi know that your attempt upon them is a criminal 


one; and if my friend laſt come up, who is a very 


&i)ful ſurgeon, ſhall pronounce them in danger, you 


ſhall find it fo. 


Still he held the horſe of the furious one ; and three 
of them, who ſeemed to be principals, were beginning 
to expreſs ſome reſentment at this cavalier treatment, 
when Mr. Lowther gave his opinion, that there was 


no apparent danger of death: And then Sir Charles 
quitting the man's bridle, and putting himſelf between 
the aſſailants and ſufferers, ſa:d, That as they had not 


either offered to ſly, or to be guilty of violence to him- 


ſelf, his friend, or ſervants; he was afraid they had 


fome reafon to think themſelves ill uſed by the gentle- 
men. But, however, as they could not ſuppoſe they 
were at liberty, in a civilized country, to take their 


zevenge on the perſons of thoſe who were intitled to 
the protection of that country; he ſhould expect, 
that they would hold themſelves to be perſonally an- 
ſwerable for their conduct at a proper tribunal. 


The villains, ſaid one of the men, know who we 


are, and the provocation; which merits. a worſe 


treatment than they have hitherto met with, * 
| ir, 
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Sir, proceeded he, ſeem to be a man of honour, and 
temper: We are men of honour, as well as you. 
Our deſign, as we told you, was not to kill the miſ- 
creants; but to give them reaſon to remember their 
villainy as long as they lived; and to put it out of 
their power ever to be guilty of the like. They have 
made a vile attempt, continued he, on a Lady's ho- 
nour at Abbeville; and finding themſelves detected, 
and in danger, took round-about ways, and ſhifted 
from one vehicle to another, to eſcape the vengeance 
of her friends. The gentleman whoſe horſe you held, 
and who has reaſon to be in a paſſion, is the Huſband 
of the Lady [A Spaniſh Huſband ſurely, Harriet ; 
not a French one, according to our notions]. That 
gentleman, and that, are her Brothers. We have been 
in purſuit of them two days; for they gave out, in 
order, no doubt, to put us on a wrong ſcent, that they 
were to go to Antwerp. 

And it ſeems, my dear, that Sir Hargrave and bis 
collegue had actually ſent ſome of their ſervants that 
way ; which was the reaſon that they were themſelves 
attended but by one. 

The gentleman told Sir Charles that there was a 
third villain in their plot. They had hopes, he ſaid, 
that he would not eſcape the cloſe purſuit of a manu- 
facturer of Abbeville, whoſe Daughter. a lovely young 
creature, he had ſeduced, under promiſes of marriage. 
T heir government, he obſerved, were great counte- 
nancers of the manufacturers at Abbeville ; and he 
would have reaſon, if he were laid hold of, to think 
himſelf happy, if he came off with being obliged to 
perform his promiſes. . 

This third wretch muſt be Mr. Bagenhall. The 

Lord grant, ſay I, that he may be laid hold of; and 
obliged to make a ruined girl an hone/t woman, . as 
tu y phiaſe it in LAN cASHIR E. Don't you wiſh ſo, 
.my dear? And let me add, that had the relations of 
the injured Lady completed their intended vengeance 
on 


- 
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on thoſe two Libertines (A very proper puniſhment, 
I ween, for all Libertines), it might have helped them 
to paſs the reſt of their lives with great tranquility 
and honeft girls might, for'any contrivances of theirs, 
have paſſed to and from maſquerades without moleſta- 
tion. | | 
Sir Hargrave and his companion intended, it ſeems, 

at firſt, to make ſome reſiſtance ; four only, of the 
ſeven, ſtopping the chaiſe : But when the other three 
came up, and they ſaw who they were, and knew 
their own guilt, their courage failed them.. 
The ſeventh man was ſet over the poſt- boy, whom 
he had led about half a mile from the ſpot they had 
choſen as a convenient one for their purpoſe. 
Sir Hargrave's ſervant was ſecured by them at their 

firſt attack; but after they had diſarmed him and his 
maſters, he found an opportunity to ſlip ſrom them, 
and made the beſt of his way to the road, in hopes 
of procuring affiſtance for them. | 

_ While Sir Charles was buſy in helping the bruiſed: 
wretches on their feet, the ſeventh man came up to- 
the others, followed by Sir Hargrave's chaiſe. The 
aſſailants had retired to ſome diſtance, and, after a 
conſultation together, they all advanced towards Sir 
Charles; who, bidding his ſervants be on their guard, 
leapt on his horſe, with that agility and preſence of 
mind, for which, Mr. Beauchamp ſays, he excels 
moſt men; and leading towards them, Do you ad- 
vance, gentlemen, ſaid he, as friends, or otherwiſe ? 
Mr. Lowther took a piſtol in each hand, and held 
himſelf ready to ſupport him; and the ſervants diſ- 
poſed themſelves to obey their maſter's orders. | 

Our enmity, anſwered one of them, is only to theſe- 

two inbeſpitable villains : Murder, as we told you, 
was not our deſign. They know where we are to 
de found; and that they are the vileſt of men, and 
have not been puniſhed equal to their demerits. Let 
them on their knees alk this gentleman's pardon; 
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pointing to the Huſband of the inſulted Lady. We- 
inſiſt upon this ſatisfaction; and upon their promiſe, 
that they never more will come within two-leagues- 
Abbeville ; and we will leave them in your pro- 
tection. F r: 

I fancy, Harriet, that theſe women-frigtening- 
heroes needed not. to have been urged to make this 
promiſe. 4 ; | 

Sir Charles, turning towards them, ſaid, If you 
have done wrong, gentlemen, you ought not to ſeru- 
ple aſking pagdon. If you know yourſelves to be 
innocent, tho? I ſhould be loth to riſque the lives of 
muy friend and ſervants, yet ſhall not my countrymen 
make ſo undue a ſubmiſſion. | 

The wretches kneeled ; and the ſeven men, ci- 
villy faluting Sir Charles and Mr. Lowther, rode off; 
to the joy of the two delinquents, who kneeled again 
to their deliverer, and pouredforth bleſſings upon the 
man whoſe life, ſo lately, one of them ſought ; and 
whoſe preſervation he had now fo much reafon to re- 
joice in, for the ſake of his own ſafety. 

My Brother himſelf could not but be well pleaſed 
that he was not obliged to come to extremities, 
which might have ended fatally on both ſides. 

By this time. Sir Hargrave's poſt- chaiſe was come 
up. He and his collegue were with difficulty lifted 
into it. My Brother and Mr. Lowther went into 
theirs ; and being but a ſmall diſtance from Paris, 
they proceeded thither in company ; the poor wretch- 
es blefling them all the way; and at Paris found their 
other ſervants waiting for them. - | 
Sir Charles and Mr. Lowther ſaw them in bed in 

the lodgings that had been taken for them. They 
were ſo ſtiff with the baſtinado they had met with, 
that they were unable to help themſelves. Mr. Mer- 
ceda had been more ſeverely (I cannot call it more 
cruelly) treated than the other; for he, it ſeems, 


vn eee in che mem pferden 
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the Lady: And he had, beſides, two or three gaſhes, 
which, but for his ſtruggles, would have been but 

As you, my dear, always turn pale when the 
word Maſquerade is mentioned; fo, I warrant, will 
ABBEVILLE be a word of terror to theſe wretches, 
as long as they live. 

Their enemies, it ſeems, carried off their arms; 
perhaps, in the true ſpirit of French chivalry, with a. 
view to lay them, as ſo many trophies, at the feet 
of the inſulted Lady. * T1, 

Mr. Lowther writes, that my Brother and he are 
lodged in the Hotel of a man of quality, a dear friend 
of the late Mr. Danby, and one of the three whom 
he has remembered in his will; and that Sir Charles 
is extremely buſy in relation to the executoiſhip; and 
having not a moment to ſpare, deſired Mr. Lowther 
to engage his friend to whom he wrote, to let us 
know as much; and that he was haſtening eveiy- 
t hing for his journey onwards. a 


Mr. Beauchamp's narrative of this affair is, as J 
told you, very circumſtant al. I thought to have 
ſhortened it more than I have done. 1 wiſh I have 
not made my abſtract confuſed, in ſeveral material 
pleces: But I have not time to clear it up, Adieu, 


my dear. 8 1 "3 | 
A er ene 11; rr . 


LETTER .XXXVIL 
Lad G. Ty Miſs Brno. 
e bad 6dr ee 201, coun; 
1 Believe I ſhall become as arrant a ſeribbler as 
1 Somebody elſe. I begin to like writing. A great 
compliment to you, I aſſure you. I ſee one may bring 
one's mind to any- thing — I thought T muſt have 
01 | | had 


Y » 
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when I was married, to the public amuſements, to 
fill up my leifure : And as | have ſeen every thing 
worth ſeeing of thoſe, many times over (maſquerades 
excepted, and them I deſpiſe); time, you know, in 
that caſe, would have paſſed a little heavily, after ha- 


ving fhewn myſelf, and, by ſeeing Who and Who. 


were together, laid in a little ſtore of the right fort of 
converſation for the tea-table. For you know, Har- 
riet, that among us modern fine people, the company, 
and not the entertainment, is the principal part of the- 
Raree-ſhow. Pretty enough! to male the entertain- 
ment, and pay for it too, to the honeſt fellows, who 
have nothing to do, but to project ſchemes to get us 
together, 

don't know what to do with this man. I little 
thought that I was to be conſidered as ſuch a Doll, 
ſuch a Toy, as he would make me. I want to drive 
him out of the houſe without me, were it but to pur- 


vey for me news and ſcandal. What are your fine 


gentlemen fit for elſe ? You know, that with all my 
ſaults, J have a domeſtic and managing turn. A man 

ſhould encourage that in a wife, and not be perpetu- 
ally teazing her for her company abroad, unlefs he 
did it with a view to keep her at home. Our Sex 
don't love to be preſcribed to, even in the things to 
which they. are not naturally averſe : And for this 
very reaſon, perhaps, becauſe it becomes us to ſubmit: 
to preſcription. Human nature, Harriet, is a perverſe- 
thing. I believe, if my good man wiſhed me to ſtay 
at home, I ſhould torture my brain, as other good 

wives do, for inventions to go abroad. 

It was but yeſterday, that in order to give him a 
hint, I pinned my apron to his coat, without conſider- 

ing who was likely to be a ſufferer by it; and he get- 
ting up, in his uſual nimble way, gave it à rent, and. 
then looked behind him with / much apprehenſion 

Hands folded, bag in motion from ſhoulder to ſhoul- 
+ | der. 
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had recourſe, when you and my Brother left us, and 


—— — — — — — 
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der. I was vexed too much to make the uſe of the 
trick which I had defizned, and huffed him. He made 
excuſes, andMooked. pitifully ; bringing in his Soul, 
to teſtify that he knew not how it could be.—How 
it could be! Wretch ! When you are always ſetting 
upon one's cloaths, in defiance of hoop, or diſtance. 

He went out directly, 2nd brought me in two- 
aprons, either of which was worth twenty of that he 
fo careleſly rent. Who could be angry with him ?— 
I -was, indeed, thinking to chide him for this—As if 
F were not to be truſted to buy my own cloaths; but 
he looked at me with fo good-natured an eye, that I 
relented, and accepted, with a bow of graciouſneſs,, 
his preſent; only calling him an odd creature- And 
that he is, you know, my dear. 1,120 

We live very whimſically, in the main: Not above 
four quarrels, however, and as many more chidings, 
in a day, What does this man ſtay at home for then 
ſo much, when 4 am at home? — Married people, bx 
frequent abſences, may have a chance for a little hap- 
pineſs. How many debatings, if not direct quatrels, 
are · ſaved by the good man's and his meck wife's ſee- 
ing each other but once or- twice a week In what 
can men and women, Who ate much together, em- 
ploy themſelves, but in proving and defending, quar- 
relling and making up? Eſpecially if they both chance 
te marry for Love (which, thank Heaven, is not al- 
together my caſe); for then both honeſt ſouls, hav- 
ing promiſed more happineſs to each other than they 
can poſſibly meet with, having nothing to do but re- 
proach each other, at leaſt tacitly, for their diſappoint- 
ment A great deal of Free- maſonry in Love, my 
dear, believe me The ſecret, like that, when found 
out, is hardly worth the knowing. | 

Well, but what filly rattle” is this, Charlotte! 
methinks you ſay, and put on one of your wiſeſt 


No 
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No matter, Harriet | There may be fome wiſdom 
in much folly. Every one ſpeaks not out ſo plainly. 
as I do, But when the novelty of an acquiſition or 
change of condition is over, be the change or the ac- 
quiſition what it will, the principal pleaſure is over, 
and other novelties are hunted after, to keep the pool 
of Life from ſtagnating. 

This is a ſerious truth, my dear, and J expect you 
to praiſe me for it. You are very ſparing of your praiſe 
to poor me; and yet I had rather have your good 
word than any woman's in the world: Or man's ei- 
ther, | was going to ſay ; but I ſhould then have for- 
got my Bratber. As for Lord G. were I to aecuſtom 
him to obligingneſs, I ſhould deſtroy my own conſe- 
quence; For then it would be no novelty ; and he 
would be hunting after a new folly. — Very true, 
Harriet. | 

Well, but we have had a good ſerious falling- out; 
and it ſtill ſubſiſts. It began on Friday night; pre- 

ſent; Lord and Lady L. and Emily. I was very an- 
gry with him for bringing it on before them. The 
man has no diſcretion, my dear; none at all. And 
what about? Why, we have not made our appear-. 
ance at Court, forſooth. 5 
A very confident thing, this ſame appearance, I 
think! A compliment made to fine cloaths and 
Jewels, at the expence of modeſty, _ | 
Lord G. pleads decorum—Decorum againft Mo- 
deſty, my dear But if by Decorum is meant 
Faſhion, I have in a hundred inſtances found Deco- 
rum beat modeſty out of the houſe. And as my Bro- 
ther, who would have been our. principal honour on 
ſuch an occaſion, is gone abroad; and as avrs is an 
elderly novelty, as I may ſay z [Our Fineries were not. 
ready, you know, before my Brother went] I was 
fervent againſt it. | | 

I was the only woman of condition in England, 

© who would be againſt it. . 


1. 


| the very people who were moſt deſirous to be there— 
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I told my Lord, that was a reflection on my Sex: 
But Lord and Lady L. who had been ſpoken to, I 
believe, by Lady Gertrude, were both on his ſide [I 
ſhall have this man utterly ruined for a huſband a- 
mong you] When there were three to one, it would 
have looked cowardly to yield, you know. I was 
brave. But it being propoſed for Sunday, and that 
being at a little diſtance, it was not doubted but I 
would comply. So the night paſt off, with prayings, 
hopings, and alittle mutter ation [Allow me that word, 
or find me a better.] The entreaty was renewed in 
the morning; but, no — I was aſhamed of him,“ 
he ſaid. I aſked him, If he really thought fo ?—* He 
ſhould think ſo, if I refuſed him.“ Heaven forbid, my 
Lord, that I, who contend for the liberty of act- 
ing, ſhould hinder” you from the liberty of think- 
ing! Only one piece of advice, honeſt friend, faid I: 
Don't imagine the worſt againſt yourſelf: And ano - 
ther, If you have a mind to carry a point with me, 
don't. bring on the cauſe before any-body-elfe : For 
that would be to doubt either my duty, or your own: 
reaſonableneſs. . n 
As ſure as you are alive, Harriet, the man made an 
exception againſt being called honeft friend ; as if, as 
I told him,. either of the words were incompatible 
with guality. So, once, he was as fropptſh as a child, 
on my calling him the man; a higher diſtinction, I. 
think, than if I had called him a king, or a prince. 
THE. Mar !—Strange creature! To except to a 
diſtinction that implies, that he is the Man of Men! 
— You ſee what a captious mortal I have been forced 
to call My Lord. But Lord and Maſter do not al- 
ways go together; tho' they do % often, for the 
happineſs of many a meek ſoul of our Sex. | 
Well, this debate ſeemed ſuſpended, by my'telling 
him, that if | were preſented at Court, I would not 
have either the Earl or Lady Gertrude go with us, 


But 
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-But I might not think of that, at that time, you know, 
—[ would not be thought very perverſe ; only a little 
whimſical, or ſo. And I wanted not an excellent rea- 
ſon for.excluding them—* Are their,conſents to our 
< paſt affair deubted, my Lord, ſaid I, that you think 
it neceſſary for them to appear to juſtify us:? 

He could ſay nothing to this, you know. And 1 
ſhould never forgive the huſband, as I told him, on 
another occaſion, who would pretend to argue, when 
he had nothing to ſay. 

Tben (for the baby will be always craving ſome- 
thing) he wanted me to go abroad with him! for- 
get whither But to ſome place that he ſuppoſed 
(poor man!) 1 ſhould [ike to viſit, I told him, I 
dared to ſay, he wiſhed to be thought a modern Huſ- 
band, and a faſhionable. man; and he would get a bad 
name, if he could never ſtir out without his Wiſe. 
Neither could he anſwer that, you know. 

Well, he went on, mutter, mutter, grumble, grum- 
ble, the thunder rolling at a diſtance; a little impa- 
tience now-and-then, however, portending, that it 
would come nearer. But, as yet, it was only, Pray, 
my dear, oblige me ; and, Pray, my Lord, excuſe me; 
till this morning, when he had the aſſurance to be 
pretty peremptory ; hinting, that the Lord in waiting 
had been ſpoke to. A fine time of it would a Wife 
have, if ſhe were not at liberty to dreſs herſelf as ſhe 
-pleaſes. Were to chooſe again, I do aſſure you, my 
dear, it ſhould not be a man, who by his taſte for 
Moths and Butterflies, Shells, China, and ſuch-like 
trifles, would give me warning, that he would preſume 
. to dreſs his baby, and when he had done, would per- 
haps admire his own fancy more than her perſon. I 
believe, my Harriet, I (hall make you afraid of Matri- 
mony : But I will purſue my ſubject, for all that, — 
When the Inſolent ſaw that I did not dreſs as he 
would have had me ; he drew out his face, glouting, 
to half the length of my arm; but was filent. Soon 

4 after 
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after Lady L. ſending to know whether her Lord and 
ſhe were to attend us to the Drawing-room; and [ 


returning for anſwer, that 1 ſhould be, glad of their 
company at dinner; he was in violent wrath. True, 


as you are alive! and drefling himſelf in a great hurry, 
left the houſe, without ſaying, By your leave, With 


your leave, or Whether he would return to dinner, 


er not, Very pretty doings, Harriet 
Lord and Lady L. came to dinner, however. 1 


thought they were very kind, and, till they opened 


their lips, wis going to thank them: For then, it 
was all elder $i ſter, and inſolent Brother-in-law, I do 
allure you. Upon my word, Harriet, they took upon 


them. 


Lady L. told me, I might be the happieſt creature 


in the world, if—and there was ſo good as to ſtop. 


One of the happieſt only, Lady L.] Who can be 
happier than you? 
But I, ſaid ſhe, ſhould neither be ſo, nor deſerus to 


be ſo, if—Good of her again, to ſtop at /i 


: We cannot be all of one mind, replied J. I fhall 


; be wiſer, in time. 


Where was poor Lord G. gone ? | 

| Paor Lord G. is gone to ſeek his fortune, I believe, 

What did I mean ? 

1 told them the airs he had given himſelf ; and that 
he was gone without leave, or notice of return, 

He had ſerved me right, ab-ſolutely right, Lord L. 
ſaid. 

I believed ſo myſelf. Lord G. was a very good 
ſort of man, and ought not to bear with me ſo much 
as he had done: But it would be kind in them, not 
to tell him what I had owned. 

The Earl lifted up one hand, the Counteſs both. 
They had not come to dine with me, they ſaid, after 
the anſwer I had returned, but as they were afraid 


Jomething v was wrong berween us. 
Me- 
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Mediators are not to be of one fide only, I faid : 
And as they had been fo kindly free in blaming me, 
I hoped they would be as free with kim, when they 
ſaw him. | 

And then it was, For God's ſake, Charlotte; and, 
Let me entreat you, Lady G. And let me, too, be- 
feech you, madam, ſaid Emily, with tears ſtealing 
down her cheeks. N N 

Vou are both very good: Vou are a ſweet girl, 
- Emily, I have a too-playful heart. It will give me 
ſome pain, and ſome pleaſure ; but if J had not more 
pleaſure than pain from my play, I ſhould not be fo 
Aill w. 

My Lord not coming in, and the dinner being 
Teady, I ordered it to be ſerved. Won't you wait a 
Aittle longer for Lord G. ?—No. I hope he is ſafe, 
and well. He is his own maſter, as well as mine (1 


ſighed, I believe!) ; and, no doubt, has a paramount 


pleaſure in purſuing his own choice. | 

I'hey raved. | begged that they would let us eat 
our dinner w:th comfort. My Lord, 1 hoped, would 
come in with a keen appetite, and Nelthorpe ſhould 

get a ſupper for him that he liked. | 

W hen we had dined, and retired into the adjoining 
drawing room, I had another ſchooling- bout: Emily 
was even ſaucy, 'But I took it all : Yet, in my heart, 
was vexed at Lord G's perverſeneſs. 

At laſt, in came the honeſt man. He does not read 
this, and ſo cannot take exceptions, and I hope you 
will not, at the word hone/t. 

So lordly! fo ſtiff! ſo ſolemn! Upon my word !— 
Had it not been Sunday, I would have gone to my 
barpſichord directly. He bowed to Lord and Lady L. 
and to Emily, moſt obligingly ; to me he nodded.— 
nodded again; but like a good-natured fool, ſmiled. 
He ſtalked to the chimney ; turned his back towards 
it, buttoned up his mouth, held up his glowing face, 
as if he were diſpoſed to crow; yet had not on = 
, tte, 


— 
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battle.—One hand in his boſom ; the other under the 
{kirt of his waiſtcoat, and his poſture firmer than his 
mind.—Yet was my heart ſo devoid of malice, that 


I thought his attitude very genteel; and, had we not 
been man and wife, agreeable. 


We'hoped to have found your Lordſhip at . 


ſaid Lord L. or we ſhould not have dined here. 


If Lord G. is as polite a Jaſband as a man, ſaid I, 
he will not thank your Lordſhip for this compliment 
to his Wife, 

Lord G. ſwelled, and reared himſelf up. His com- 


plexion, which before was in a glow, was heightened. 


Poor man! thought I. — But why ſhould my tender 
heart pity obſtinate people ?—Yet I could not help 
being dutiful—Have you dined, my Lord? ſaid J, 


with a ſweet ſmile, and very courteous. 
Nile ſtalked to the window, and never a word an- 
ſwered he. 


Pray, Lady L. be ſo good as to aſk my Lord G. 
Tf he has lined. ? Was not this very condeſcending, 

on ſuch a behaviour ? 

3 L. aſted him; and as gently-voiced as if 
ſhe were aſking the ſame queſtion of her own Lord. 
Lady L. is a kind-hearted foul, Harriet. She is my 


- Siſter, 


I have rot, madam, to Lady L. turning rudely 
from me, and, not very civilly, from her. Ah! thought 
J, theſe men The more they are courted-- Wretches! 


| to ſind their conſequence in a woman's meekneſs.— 
| Yet, I could not forbear ſhewing mine.--Nature, 


Harriet Who can reſiſt conſtitution ? 
W hat ſtiff airs are theſe ! approaching him.—T do 


aſſure you, my Lord, I ſhall not take this behaviour 


well ; and put my hand on his arm. 

I was ſerved right. Would you believe it ? The 
man ſhook off my condeſcending hand, by raiſing his 
elbow ſcornfully. He really did ! 

n. then ! left him, and retired to my Ger 

cat. 
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ſeat. I was vexed that it was Sunday: I wanted a 
little harmony. 

Lord and Lady L. both blamed me, by their looks; 
and my Lady took my hand, and was leading me to- 
wards him, I ſhewed a little reluctance : And, would 
you have thought it ? out of the drawing-room whipt 
my nimble Lord, as if on . to avoid being 
moved by my conceſſion. 

I took my place again. 


I beg of you, Charlotte, faid Lady 1 80 to my | 


Lord. . You have uſed him ill. 

When 1 N ſo, I will follow your advice, 
* L. is 

And don't _ think lo, Lady G. ? faid Lord P. 

IWVhat ! for taking my own option how I would be 
dreſſed to-day i bat for deferring That mo- 
ment in came my bluff Lord - Have I not, proceeded 
], been forced to dine without him to-day ? Did he 
let me know what account I could give of his ab- 
ſence ? Or when he would return? — And ſee, . 
how angry he looks! 

He traverſed the room I went Bhs, he not 
ſhake off my hand, when I laid it, ſmiling, on his 
arm ?, Would he anſwer me a queſtion, which I kindly 
put to him, fearing he had not dined, and might be 
lick for want of eating? Was I not forced to apply 
to Lady L. for an anſwer to my careful queſtion, on 
his ſcornfully turning from me in ſilence? Might 
we not, if he had not gone out ſo abruptly, nobody 
knows where, have made the appearance His heart is 
ſo ſet upon But now, indeed, it ĩs too late. 

Oons, madam ! ſaid he, and he kemboed his arms, 
and ſtrutted up to me. Now for a cuff, thought 1. 
Iwas half afraid of it: But out of che ROOT AGAR: 
capered he, 

1 bleſs me, ſaid V. What a paſſionate creature 
is this? 

Lord and Lady L. both turned, from me with indig- 
Vor-. IV. nation. 
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nation. But no wonder if one, that they btb did. 
They are a ſilly pair; and I believe have agreed to 
'keep each other in countenance. in all they do. 

But Emily affected me. She ſat before in one cor- 
ner of the room, weeping; and juſt then ran to me, 
and wrapping her arms about me, Dear, dear Lady 
G. ſaid ſhe, for Heaven's ſake, think of what our 
Miſs Byron ſaid; Don't jeſt away your own hap- 
A ,pineſs.* I don't ſay who is in fault: But, my dear 
Eady, do gon condeſeend. It looks pretty in a woman 
to condeſcend. Forgive me; I will run to my Lord, 
and I will beg of him— 

Away ſhe ran, without waiting for an anſwer— 
and, bringing in the paſſionate wretch, hanging on 
his arm—you muſt not, my Lord, indeed you muſt 
not be ſo paſſionate. Why, my Lord, you frighted 
me; indeed you did. Such a word I never heard from 
your Lordſhip's mouth— 

Ah, my Lord, ſaid I, you give yourſelf pretty airs! 
Don't you? and uſe pretty words; that a child ſhall 
be terrified at them ! But come, come, aſk my par- 
don, for leaving me to dine without you. 

Was not that tender ?—Yet out went Lord and 
Lady L. To be ſure they did right, if they with- 


drew, in hopes theſe kind words would have been re- 


ceived as reconciliatory ones; and not in diſpleaſure 
with me, as I am half afraid they did: For their good- 
nature, (worthy ſouls !) does ſometimes lead them 
into miſapprehenſtons. I kindly laid my hand on his 
arm again. He was ungracious —Nay, my Lord, 
don't once more reject me with diſdain—lIf you do 
I then ſmiled moſt courteouſly. Carry not your ab- 
ſurdities, my Lord, too far: And I took his hand 
ere, Harriet, was condeſcenſion I]: — I proteſt, 
ir, if you give yourſelf any more of theſe airs, you 
will not find me fo ng — Come, come, 
tell me you are ſ- will forgive you. 
| 8 5 madam; fore El am indeed ſorry, for 
"aſh: king airs | * | | 
your provoking wn” 
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Why that's not ill ſaid But kemboed arms, my 
Lord } are you not ſorry for ſuch an air? And Gem“ 
are you not forry for ſuch a word? and for ſuch looks 
too? and for quarrelling with your dinner ?—lI pro- 
teſt, my Lord, you make one of us look like a child 


who flings away his bread and butter becauſe it has 


not glaſs windows upon it.— 
ot for one moment forbear, madam !— _ 

Pr'ythee, pr'ythee— [1 profeſs I had like to have 
ſaid honeſt friend] No more of theſe airs ; and, I tell 
you, I will forgive you. | | 

But, madam, I cannot, I will not— 

Huſh, huſh ; no more in that ſtrain, and fo loud, 
as if we had loſt each other in a wood If you will 
let us be friends, ſay ſo—In an inſtant—If nat, I am 

one—gone this moment—caſting off from him, as 
may ſay, intending to mount up-ſtairs. 

Angel, or Demon, ſhall I call you? ſaid he. Vet 
I receive your hand, as offered. But, for God's ſake, 
madam, let us be happy! And he kiſſed my hand, 
but not fo cordially as it became him to do; and in 
came Lord and Lady L. with countenances a little 
—_— | 

took my ſeat next my own man, with an air of 
officiouſneſs, hoping to oblige him by it. He was 
obliged: And another day, not yet quite agreed upon, 
this parade is to be made. | | 

And thus began, proceeded, and ended, this dough- 

quarrel, And who knows but, before the day is 
abſolutely. reſolved upon, we may have half a ſcore 
more ? Four, five, fix days, as it may happen, is a 
great ſpace of time for people to agree, who are ſo 
much together; and one of whom is playful, and the 
other will not be played with. But theſe kembo and 
oons airs, Harriet, ſtick a little in my ſtomach z and 


the man ſeems not to be quite come to neither. He 


is ſullen and gloomy, and don't prate away as be 
uſed to do, when we have —_ up before, 1 
| | 2 ut 
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But I will ſing him a ſong to-morrow: will pleaſe 
the heneſt man, if I can. But he really ſhould not have 
had for a wife a woman of ſo ſweet a temper as 
| Da ChHARTOT TE G. 
LETTER XXXVII. 
' Lady G. Jo. Miſt Byron, 

M Y Lord and J have had another little — 71%, 
ſhall I call it? It came not up to a quarrel. 
Married people would have enough to do, if they 
were to trouble their friends every time they miſun- 
derſtood one another. And now a word or two of 
other people: Not always ſcribbling of ourſelves. 
; We have juſt heard, . that our Couſin Everard has 
added another fool of our Sex to the number of the 

weak ones who diſgrace it: A ſorry fellow ! He has 
been ſeen with her, by one whom he would not know, 
at Cuper's Gardens; dreſſed like a Sea-officer, and 
ſkulking, like a thief, -into the privateſt walks of the 
place. When he is tired of the poor wretch, he will 
want to accommodate with us by promiſes of peni- 
tence and reformation, as once or twice before. 
Rakes are not only odious, but they. are deſpicable 
creatures. You will the more clearly fee this, when 
J aſſure you, from thoſe who know, that this filly 
creature our Couſin is looked upon, among his Bro- 
ther Libertines, and Smarts, as a man of ir conſi- 
deration! | | | 
le has alſo been ſeen, in a gayer habit, at a cer- 
tain Gaming- table, near Govent-Garden ; where he 
did not content himſelf with being an idle ſpectator. 
Colonel Winwood, our informant, ſhook, his head, 
but make no other anſwer, to ſome of our enquiries. 


% 


May he duffer ſay I. -A ſorry fellow! 
Preparations are going on, all, /o-faft,, 9 
* 8 N | e 
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We are all invited. God grant that Miſs Mansfield 
may be as happy as Lady W. as we all conclude ſhe 
will be | But I never was fond of matches between 
ſober young women, and battered old rakes. Much 
good may do the adventurers, drawn in by gewgaw 
and title! —Poor things - But convenience, when 
that's the motive, whatever fooliſh girls think, will 
hold out its comforts, while a gratified Love quickly 
evaporates. | 

Beauchamp, who is acquainted with the Manſ- 
fields, is entruſted by 'my Brother, in his abſence, 
with the management of the Law- affairs. He hopes, 
he ſays, to give a good account of them. The baſe 
ſteward of the Uncle Calvert, who lived as a huſband 
with the woman who had been forced upon his ſu- 
perannuated maſter in a doting fit, has been brought, 
by the death of one of the children born in Mr. Cal- 
vert's life-time, and by the precarious health of the 
poſthumous one, to make overtures of accommoda- 
tion. A new hearing of the cauſe between them and 
the Keelings, is granted ; and great things are ex- 
pected from it in their favour, from ſome new lights 
thrown in upon that ſuit. The Keelings are frighted 
out of their wits, it ſeems ; and are applying to Sir 
John Lambton, a diſintereſted neighbour, to offer 
himſelf as a mediator between them, The Manſ- 
fields will fo ſoon be related to us, that I make no 
apology for intereſting you in their affairs. 

Be ſure you chide me for my whimſical behaviour 
to Lord G. I know you will. But don't blame my 
heart : My head only is wrong. | 


A11TTLE more from freſh informations of this ſorry 
varlet Everard. I wiſhed him to ſuffer ; but I wiſhed 
him not to be ſo very great a fufferer as it ſeems he 
is. . Sharpers have bit his head off, quite cloſe to his 
ſhoulders : They have not leſt it him to carry under 
his arm, as the honeſt patron of France did his. 

* N 3 They 


* 
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T hey lend it him, however, now-and-then, to re- 
pent with, and curſe himſelf. The creature he at- 


| tended to Cuper's Gardens, inſtead of a country In- 
nocent, as he expecled her to be, comes out to be acaſt 


Miſtcels, experienced in all the arts of ſuch, and at- 
ing under the ſecret influences of a man of quality; 


Who, wanting to get rid of her, ſupports her in a pro- 


ſecution commenced againſt him (poor devil I) for 
performance of covenants. He was extremely mor- 


. tihed, on finding my Brother gone abroad: He intends 


io apply to him for his pity and help. Sorry wretch ! 
e boaſted to us, on our expectation of our Brother's 
artival from abroad, that he would enter his Couſin 
Charles into the ways of the town. Now he wants 
to. avail himſelf againſt the practices of the ſons of 
that town, by his Couſin's character and conſequence. 
A combination of ſharpers, it ſeems, had long ſet 
bim as a man of fortune : But, on bis taking refuge 
with my Brother, gave over for a time their deſigns 
upon him, till he threw himſelf again in their way. 
Tbe worthleſs fellow had been often liberal of his 
promiſes of marriage to young creatures of more in- 
nocence than this; and thinks it very hard that he 
ſhould be proſecuted for a crime which he had ſo fre- 
quently committed with impunity, Can you pity 
him ? I cannot, I aſſure you. The man who can 
betray and ruin an innocent woman, who loves him, 
ought to be abhorred by n. Would he ſeruple to 
betray and ruin them, if he were not afraid of the 
Law ? - Vet there are women who can forgive fuch 
wretches, and herd with them. 

My Aunt Eleanor is arrived: A good, plump, 
bonny-ſaced old virgin. She has choſen: her apart- 
ment. At preſent we are moſt prodigiouſly civil to 
each other: But already I ſuſpect ſhe likes Lord G. 
better than I would have ber. She will perhaps, if 
a party ſhould be formed againſt your poor Charlotte, 


> 
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Will you think it time thrown away, to read a 
further account of what is come to hand about the 
wretches who lately, in the double ſenſe of the word, 
were dvertaken between St. Denys and Paris? 
Sir Hargrave Pollexfen, it ſeems, ſtill keeps his 
chamber: He is thought not to be out of danger 
from ſome inward hurt, which often makes him 
bring up blood in quantities, He is miſerably op- 
preſſed by lowneſs of ſpirits ; and when he is a little 
better in that reſpect, his impatience makes his friends 
apprehenſive for his head. But has he intellects —_ 
enough to give apprehenſions of that nature ? Fool 
and madman we often join as terms of reproach; but 
I believe fools ſeldom run really mad. 
| Merceda is in a ſtill more dangerous way. Beſides 
his bruiſes, and a fractured ſkull, he has, it ſeems, 
a wound 1a his thigh, which, in the delirium he was 
thrown into by the fracture, was not duly attended 
to; and which, but for his valiant ſtruggles againft 
the knife which gave the wound, was deſigned for a 
ſtill greater miſchief. His recovery is defpaired of; and- 
the poor wretch is continually offering up vowsof pe- 
nitence and reformation, if his life may be ſpared. 
Bagenhall was the perſon who had ſeduced, by pro- 
miſes of marriage, and fled for it, the manufacturer: 
Daughter of Abbeville. He was overtaken by his 
purſuers at Douay. The incenſed Father, and friends 
of the young woman, would not be otherwiſe pacified 
than by his performing his promiſe ; which, with in- 
finite reluctance, he complied with, principally thro 
the threats of the Brother, who is noted for his fieree- 
neſs and reſolution ; and who once made the ſorry 
creature feel an argument which greatly terrified him. 
Bagenhall is at preſent at Abbeville, living as well as 
he cùn with his new wife, curſing his fate, no doubt, 
in ſecret. He is obliged to appear fond of her before 
her Brother and Father ; the latter alſo being a ſour 
man, a Gaſcon, always boaſting of his family, and 
N 4 valu- 
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valuing himſelf upon a De, affixed by himſelf to his 
name, and jealous of indignity offered to it. The 
2 Brother is reſolved to accompany his Siſter to 
ngland, when Bagenhall goes thither, in order, as 
he declares, to ſecure to her good uſage, and ſee her 
owned and viſited by all Bagenhall's friends and re- 
lations. And thus much of theſe fine gentlemen, 

How different a man is Beauchamp ! But it is in- 
zuring him, to think of thoſe wretches and him at 
the ſame time. He certainly has an eye to Emily, 
but behaves with great prudence towards her: Yet 
every-body but be ſees his regard for her: Nobody 
but her guardian runs in her head; and the more, as 
ſhe really thinks it is a glory to love him, becauſe of 
his goodneſs, Every-body, ſhe ſays, has the ſame 
admiration of him, that ſhe has. 

Mrs. Reeves deſires me to acquaint you, that Miſs 
Clements, having, by the death of her Mother and 
Aunt, come into a pretty fortune, is addrefled to by 
a Yorkſhire gentleman of enſy circumſtances, and is 
preparing to leave the town, having other con nexions 


in that county; but that ſhe intends to write to you 


before ſhe goes, and to beg you to favour her with 
now-and-then a Letter. | Sher 6 
I think Miſs Clements is a good ſort of young 
woman: But I imagined ſhe would have been one of 
thoſe Nuns at large, who need not make vows of liv« 
ing and dying Aunt Eleanors, or Lady Gertrudes ; 
all three of them good honeſt ſouls ] chaſte, pious, 
and plain. It is a charming ſituation, when a woman 
is arrived at ſuch a height of perfection, as to be above 
giving or receiving temptation. Sweet innocents 
They have my reverence, if not my love. How 
would they be affronted, if I were to ſay pity I think 
only of my two good Aunts, at the preſent writing 
iſs Clements, you know, is a jung woman; a 
I reſpe& her much. One would not jeſt upon the 
unkightlineſs of perſon, or plainneſs of feature: ew 
2 «1 - - thin 
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think you ſhe will not be one of thoſe, who twenty 
2 * may put in her boaſt of her quondam 
aut 

How I run on! I think l ought. to be aſhamed of 

myſelf, 
1 true, Charlotte.” | 
And ſo it is, Harriet. I have done—Adieu Lo 
Lord G. will be filly again, I doubt; but I am pre- 
pared. I wiſh he had half my patience. 

Be quiet, Lord G ! What a fool you are! 
The man, my dear, under pretence of being friends, 
run his ſharp noſe in my eye. No bearing his foud- 
neſs : It is worſe than inſolence. How my eye wa- 
ters II can tell him—But I will tell hun, and not 
. Adieu, once more. 


 CuantortE G. 


LETTER XXXIX. 


Mr, Leeres To Joan ArxoLD, EV; (his 
Brother- in- Lato in London. 


Bologna, May 5-1 6. 


Will now, my dear Brother, give you a 3 
ſtantial account of our ſhort, but flying Journey. 
The 20th of April, O. S. early in the morning, we 
left Paris, and reached Lyons the 24th, at night, - » 
Reſting but a few hours, we ſet out for Pont Beau- 
voiſin, where we arrived the following evening: 
There we bid adieu to F rance, and found ourſelves 
in Savoy, equally noted for its poverty and rocky 
mountains. Indeed. it was a total change of the ſcene; 
We had left behind us a blooming ſpring, which en- 
livened with its verdure the trees and hedges on the 
road we paſſed, and the meadows already ſmiled with 
flowers. The chearful inhabitants were buſy in ad- 
juſting their limits, lopping their trees, pruning their 
vines, tilling their fields : But when we entered Savoy, 
nature wore a very different ace; and I muſt own, 

| N 5 that 
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that my ſpirits were great ſufferers by the change. 
Here we began to view on the nearer mountains, 
covered with ice and ſnow, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vanced ſeaſon, the rigid winter, in frozen majeſty, 
ſtill preſerving its domains: And arriving at St. Jean 
Maurienne the night of the 26th, the (now ſeemed 
as if it would diſpute with us our paſſage; and hor- 
rible was the force of the boiſterous winds, which ſat 
ful in our faces. 
Overpowered by the fatigues I had undergone in 
the expedition we had made, the unſeaſonable cold- 
neſs of the weather, and the ſight of one of the worſt 
countries under heaven, ſtill cloathed in now, and 
rmed by continual hurricans ! I was here taken 
Ml. Sir Charles was greatly concerned for my indiſ- 
poſition, which was increafed by a great lowneſs of 
ſpirits. He attended upon me in perſon ; and never 
had aman a more kind and indulgent friend. Here we 
Raid two days; and then, my illneſs being principally 
owing to fatigue, I found myſelf enabled to proceed. 
At two of the clock in the morning of the 28th, we 
proſecuted our journey, in palpable darkneſs, and diſ- 
mal weather, tho' the winds were ſomewhat laid, 
and reaching the foot of Mount Cenis by break of 
day, arrived at Lanebourg, a poor little village, fo 
environed by high mountains, that for three months 
in the twelye, it is hardly viſited by the chearing rays 
of the ſun. Every object which here. preſents itſelf 
is exceſſively miſerable. The people are generally 
an olive complexion, with wens under their chins; 
— monſtrous, eſpecially women, as quite diſ- 
ure them. ä | 
_ "Here it is uſual to unſcrew-and take in pieces the 
chaiſes, in order to carry them on mules over the 
mountain; and to put them together on the other 
fide : For the Savoy ſide of the mountain is much 
more difficult to paſs than the other. But Sir Charles 
choſe not to loſe time; and therefore left the chaiſe 
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to the onre of the inn-keeper ; proceeding, with all 
expedition, to gain the top of the bill. 
The way we were carried, was as follows: A 
kind of horſe, as it is called with you, with two 
poles like thoſe of chairmen, was the vehicle ; on 
which is ſecured a ſort of elbow chair, in which the 
traveller fits. A man before, another behind, carry 
this open machine with ſo much ſwiftneſs, that they 
are continually running and ſkipping, like wild goats, 
from rock to rock, the four miles of that aſcent. If 
a traveller were not prepoſſeſſed that theſe moun- 
taineers are the ſureſt-footed carriers inthe univerſe, 
he would be in continual apprehenſions of being over- 
turned. I, who never undertook this journey before, 
muſt own that I could not be fo fearleſs, on this oc- 
caſion, as Sir Charles was, tho' he had very exactly 
deſcribed to me how every-thing would be. Then, 
tho? the ſky was clear when we paſſed this mountain, 
yet the cold wind blew quantities of frozen ſnow in 
our faces; inſomuch that it ſeemed to be juſt as i 
people were employed, all the time we were paſſing, 
to wound us with the ſharpeſt needles. They indeed 

call the wind that brings this ſharp-pointed ſnow, The 
Tormenta. | | 
An adventure, which any-where elſe might have 
appeared ridiculous, I was afraid would have proved 
fatal to one of our chairmen, as I will call them, I 
had flapt down my hat to ſcreen my eyes from the 
fury of that deluge of ſharp-pointed frozen ſnow z 
and it was blown off my head, by a fudden guſt, 
down the precipices: I gave it for loſt, and was about 
to bind a handkerchief over the woellen cap, which 
thoſe people provide to tie under the chin; when one 
of the aſſiſting carriers (for they are always fix in 
number to every chair, in order to relieve one an- 
other) undertook to recover it. I thought it impoſſi- 
ble to be done; the paſſage being, as I imagined, 
only practicable for bird 1 —— I promiſed him 
a 
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a crown reward, if he did. Never could the leaps of 
the moſtdextrous of rope-dancersbe compared tothoſe 
of this daring fellow: I ſaw him ſometimes jumping 
from rock to rock, ſometimes rolling down a declivity 
of ſnow like aninepin, ſometimes running, ſometimes 
hopping, ſkipping ; in ſhort, he deſcended like light- 


ning to the verge of a torrent. where he found the 


hat. He came up almoſt as quick, and appeared as 
little fatigued, as if he had never left us, =) 

We arrived at the top in two haurs, ſrom Lane- 
bourg ; and the ſun was pretty high above the ho- 
rizon. Out of a hut, half-buried in ſnow, came ſome 
mountaineers, with two poor ſledges drawn by mules, 
to carry us thro* the Plain of Mount Cenis, as it is 
called, which is about four Italian miles in length, 
to the deſcent of the Italian ſide of the mountain. 
T heſe ledges are not much different from the chairs, 
or ſedans, or horſe, we then quitted ; only the two 
under-poles are flat, and not ſo long at the others, 
and turning up a little at the end, to hinder them 
from ſticking faſt in the ſnow. To the fore-ends of 
the poles are fixed two round ſticks, about two feet 
and a half long, which ſerve for a ſupport and help 
to the man who guides the mule, who running on 
the ſnow between the mule and the ledge, holds the 
ſticks with each hand. > 4 

It was diverting to ſee tbe two ſledgemen ſtriving 


to outrun each other. 


Encouraged by Sir Charles's generoſity, we very 
ſoon arrived at the other end of the plain. The man 
who walked, or rather ran, between the ſledge and 
the mule, made a continual noiſe; hallooing and 
beating the ſtubborn beaſt with his fiſts, which other- 


wile would be very ſlow in its motion. l 


At the end of this plain we found ſuch another hut LY | 
as that on the Lanebourg ſide : Here they took off 
the ſmoking mules from the ſledges, to give them 


And 


ET. 
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And now began the, moſt extraordinary way of 
travelling that can be imagined. The deſcent of the 
mountain from the top of this ſide, to a ſmall village 
called Novaleſa, is four Italian miles. When the 
ſnow has filled up all the inequalities of the mountain, 
it looks, in many parts, as ſmooth and equal as a 

ſugar-loaf, It is on the brink of this rapid deſcent 

that they put the ledge. The man who is to guide 
it, ſits between the feet of the traveller, who is ſeated 
in the elbow-chair, with his legs at the outſide of the 
ſticks fixed at the fore-ends of the flat poles, and holds 
the two flicks with his hands; and when the ledge 
has gained the declivity, its own weight carries it 
down with ſurpriſing celerity. But as the immenſe 
irregular rocks under the ſnow make now-and-then 
ſome edges in the declivity, which, if not avoided, 
would overturn the ſledge; the guide, who foreſees 
the danger, by putting his foot ſtrongly and dextrouſly 
in the ſnow next to the precipice, turns the machine, 
by help ofthe above-mentioned ſticks, the contrary 
way, and by way of zig-zag, goes to the bottom. 
Such was the velocity of this motion, that we diſ- 
patched theſe four miles in leſs than five minutes ; 
and, when we arrived at Novaleſa, hearing that the 
ſnow was very deep moſt of the way to Suſa, and be- 
ing pleaſed with our way of travelling, we had ſome 
mules put again to the ſledges, and ran all the way 
to the very gates of that city, which is ſeven miles 
diſtant from Mount Cenis. 


In our way we had a curſory view of the impreg- 


nable fortreſs of Brunetta, the greateſt part of which 
is cut out of the ſolid rock, and commands that im- 
portant paſs, W | 
We reſted all night at Suſa; and, having bought a 
very commodious poſt-chaiſe, we proceeded to Turin, 
where we dined; and from thence, the evening of 
May 2. O. S. got to Parma by way of Alexandria 
and Placentia, having purpoſely avoided the high =o 
& 4 | o 
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through Milan, as it would have coſt us a few hours 
more time. | 

Sir Charles obſerved to me,. when we were on the 
plain or flat top of Mount Cenis, that, had not the 
winter been particularly long and ſevere, we ſhould 
have had,. inſtead' of this terrible appearance of ſnow 
there, flowers ſtarting up, as it were, under our feet, 
of various kinds, which are hardly to be met with any 

here elſe. One of the greateſt dangers, he told me, 

in paſſing this mount in winter, ariſes from a ball of 
ſnow, which is blown down from the top by the 

wind, or falls down by ſome other accident; which, 
gathering all the way in its deſcent, becomes inſtantly 

of ſuch a prodigious bigneſs, that there is hardly any 

avoiding being carried away with it, man and beaſt, 
and ſmothered in it. One of theſe balls we ſaw roll- 

ing down; but as it took another courſe than ours, 

we had no apprehenſions of danger from it. 

At Parma we found expecting us, the Biſhop of 
Nocera, and a very Reverend Father, Mareſcotti by 
name; who expreſſed the utmoſt joy at the arrival of 
Sir Charles Grandiſon, and received me, at his re- 
commendation, with a politeneſs which ſeems natural. 
to them. I will not repeat what I have written before 
of this excellent young Gentleman : Intrepidity, bra- 
very, diſcretion, as well as generoſity, are conſpicu- 
ous parts of his character. He is ſtudious to avoid 
danger ; but is unappalled in it. For humanity, be- 
nevolence, providence for others, to his very ſer- 
vants, I never met with his equal. 

My reception from the noble family to which he 
has introduced me; the patient's caſe (a very unhappy 
one l); and a deſcription of this noble city, and the 

fine country about it; ſhall be the ſubject of my next. 

Aſſure all my friends of my health, and good wiſhes 

for them; and, my dear Arnold, believe me to be 
; 75 | Ever Your ſy &c. 


LE T- 
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LETTER XL 


Sir CHARLEs GRANDISON,' To Dr. BARTLETT. 


| Bologna, Wadneſday, May 10-21. 
Told you, my dear and reverend friend, that I 
ſhould hardly write to you till I arrived in this 
City. 
The affair of my executorſhip obliged me to ſtay 
a day longer at Paris than I intended; but I have put 
every-thing relating to that truſt in ſuch a way, as 
to anſwer all my wiſhes. | 

Mr. Lowther wrote to Mr. Arnold, a friend of 
his in London, . the particulars of the extraordinary 
affair we were engaged in between St. Denys and 
Paris ; with defire that he would inform my friends 
of our arrival at that __ 

We were obliged to ſtop two days at St. Jean de 
Maurienne : The expedition we travelled with was 
too much for Mr. Lowther ; and I expected, and was 
not diſappointed, from the unuſual backwardneſs of 
the ſeaſon, to find the paſſage over Mount Cenis leſs 
agreeable than it uſually is in the beginning of May. 

The Biſhap of Nocera had offered to meet me any- 
where on his ſide of the mountains. I wrote to him 
from Lyons, that I hoped to ſee him at Parma, on or 
about the very day that I was ſo fortunate as to reach 
the palace of the Count of Belvedere in that city; 
where I found, that he and Father Mareſcotti had ar- 
rived the evening before. They, as well as theCount, 
expreſſed great joy to ſee me; and when I preſented 
Mr. Lowther to them, with the praiſes due to his 
{kill, and let them know the conſultations I had had 
with eminent phyſicians of my own country on Lady 
Clementina's caſe, they invoked bleſſings upon us 
both, and would not be interrupted in them by 14 

\ Eager queſtions after the health and Rate'of mind 
* the 
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the two deareſt perſons of their family Unhappy ' 
very unhappy ! ſaid the Biſhop. Let us give you ſome 
refreſhment, before we cume to particulars, 

To my repeated enquiries, Jeronymo, poor Jero- 
nymo ! ſaid the Biſhop, is living, and that is all we 
can ſay. The fight of you will be a cordial to his 

heart. Clementina is on her journey to Bologna from 
Naples. You deſired to find her with us, and not at 
Naples. She is weak; is obliged to travel ſlowly. 
She will reſt at Urbino two or three days. Dear 
creature ! What has ſhe not ſuffered from the cruelty 
of her Couſin Laurana, as well as from her malady ! 
The General has been, and is, indulgent to her. 
He is married to a Lady of great merit, quality, and 
fortune. He has, at length, conſented that we ſhall 
try this laſt experiment, as the hearts of my Mother, 
and now lately of my Father, as well as mine, are 
in it. His Lady would not be denicd accompanying 
my Siſter ; and as my Brother could not bear being 
abſent from her, he travels with them, I wiſh he 
had ſtaid at Naples. I hope, however, he will be 
as ready, as you will find us all, to acknowledge the 
favour of this vifit, and the fatigue and trouble you 
have given yourſelf on our account. _ 2 
As to my Siſter's bodily health, proceeded he, it is 
greatly impaired. We are almoſt hopeleſs, with re- 
gard to the ſtate of her mind. She ſpeaks not; ſhe 
anſwers not any queſtions. Camilla is with her. 
She ſeems regardleſs of any- body elſe. She has been 
told, that the General is married. His Lady makes 
great court to her; but ſhe heeds her not. We are 
in hopes, that my Mother, on her return to Bologna, 
will engage her attention. She never yet was ſo ill 
as to forget her duty, either to God, or her Parents, 
Sometimes Camilla thinks ſhe pays ſome little atten- 
tion to your name ; but then ſhe inſtantly ſtarts, as 
in terror; looks round her with fear; puts her finger 
to her lips, as if ſhe dreaded her cruel Couſin Lau- 
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rana ſhould” be told of her having heard it men- 
tioned. p « 

The Biſhop. and Father both regretted that ſhe 
had been denied the requeſted interview. They were 
now, they ſaid, convinced, that if that had been 
granted, and ſhe had been left to Mrs, Beaumont's 
friendly care, a happy iſſue might have been hoped 
for: But new, ſaid the Biſhop— Then ſighed, and 
was ſilent. 

I diſpatched Saunders, early the next morning, to 
Bologna, to procure -convenient lodgings for me, 
and Mr, Lowther. 

In the afternoon we ſet out for that city. The 
Count of Belvedere found an opportunity to let me 
know his unabated paſſion for Clementina, and that 
he had lately made overtures to marry her, notwith- 
ſtanding her malady ; having been adviſed, he ſaid, 
by proper perſons, that as it was not an hereditary, 
but an accidental diſorder, it might be, in time, 
cureable. He accompanied us about half way in our 
journey; and, at. parting, Remember, Chevalier, 
whiſpered he, that Clementina is the Soul of my 
hope: I cannot forego that hope. No other woman 
will I ever call mine. 1 43 5 ing 

I heard him in filence : I admired him for his at- 
tachment: I pitied him. He ſaid, he would tell me 
more of his mind at Bologna. P 
We reached Bologna on the 15th, N. 8. Saun- 
ders had engaged for me the lodgings I had before. 

Our converſation on the road turned chiefly-on the 
caſe of Signor Jeronymo. The Biſhop and Father 
were highly pleaſed with the ſkill, founded on prac- 
tice, which evidently appeared in all that Mr. Low- 
ther ſaid on the ſubject: And the Biſhop once inti- 
mated, that, be the event what it would, his journey 
to Italy ſhould be made the moſt beneficial affair to 
him he had ever engaged in. Mr. Lowther replied, 
that as he was neither a neceſſitous nor a mean 

| rited 
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ted man, and had reaſon to be entirely ſatisfied with 
the terms I had already ſecured to him; he ſhould take 
it unkindly, if any other reward were offered him. 
Think, my dear Dr. Bartlett, what emotions I 
muſt have on entering, once more, the gates of the 
Porretta palace, tho' Clementina was not there. 
I haſtened up to my Jeronymo, who had been ap- 
riſed of my arrival. The moment he ſaw me, Do 
I once more, ſaid he, behold my friend, my Gran- 
diſon? Let me embrace the deareſt of men. Now, 
now, have I lived long enough. He bowed his head 
upon his pillow, and meditated me; his countenance 
mining with pleaſure, in defiance of pain” 
The Biſhop entered: He could not be preſent at 
our firſt interview. | 
My Lord, faid' Jeronymo, make it your care that 
my dear friend be treated, by every foul of our fami- 
ly, with the gratitude and reſpect which are due to 
his goodneſs, Methinks I am eaſier and happier, 
this moment, than I have been for the tedious ſpace 
of time ſince I laſt faw him. He named that ſpace. 
of time to the day, and'to the very hour of the day. 
The Marquis and Marchioneſs ſignifying their 
pleaſure to ſee me, the Biſhop led me to them. My 
reception from the Marquis was kind; from his 
Lady it was as that of a Mother to a long-abſent Son. 
Fhad ever been, ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, a fourth 
Son in her eye; and now, that ſhe had been inform- 
ed that I had brought over with me a ſurgeon of ex- 
perience, and the advice in writing of eminent phy- 
ficians of my country, the obligations I had laid on 
their whole family,. whatever were the ſucceſs, were 
unreturnable. | | 
I aſked: leave to introduce Mr. Lowther to them; 
They received him with great politeneſs, and recom- 
mended their Jeronymo to his. beſt ſkill, Mr. Low- 
ther's honeſt heart was engaged, by a reception ſo 
kind, - He never, he told me afterwards,. beheld - 
arm muc 
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much pleaſure and pain ſtruggling in the fame coun- 
tenance, as in that of the Lady ; fo fixed a melan- 
* as in that of the Marquis. 
r. Lowther is a man of ſpirit, tho' a modeſt man. 
He is, as on every proper occaſion I found, a man 
of piety ; and has a heart tender as manly, Such a 
man, heart and hand, is qualified for a profeſſion 
which is the moſt uſeful and certain in the art of 
healing. He is a man of ſenſe and learning out of 
his profeſſion, and happy in his addreſs. | 
The two ſurgeons who now attend Signor Jero- 
nymo, are both of this country. They were ſent for. 
ith the approbation, and at the requeſt of the fa- 
mily, I preſented Mr. Lowther to them; but firſt 
gave them his character, as a modeſt man, as a man 
of 1kill and experience; and told them, that he had 
quitted buſineſs, and wanted not either fame or for- 
tune, - | 
They acquainted him with the cafe, and their me- 
thods of proceeding. Mr. Lowther aflifted in the 
dreſſings that very evening. Jeronymo would bave 
me to be preſent. Mr. Lowther ſuggeſted an alttra- 
tion in their method, but in ſo eaſy and gentle a man- 
ner (as if he doubted not, but ſuch was their inten- 
tion when the ſtate of the wounds would admit of 
that method of treatment) that the gentlemen came 
readily into it. A great deal of matter had been col 
lected, by means of the wrong methods'purſued ; and: 
he propoſed, if the patient's ſtrength would bear it, 
to make an aperture below the principal wound, in 
order to diſcharge the matter downward; and he fug- 
gefted the drefling with hollow tents and bandage, 
and to diſmiſs the large tents, with which they had 
been accuſtomed to diſtend the wound, to the ex- 
treme anguiſh of the patient, on pretence of keeping 
it open, to aſſiſt the diſcharge. 
Let me now give you, my dear friend, a brief hi- 
ſtory of my Jeronymo's caſe; and of the _— 
H ances 
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ſtances which have attended it; by which you wilP 
be able to account for the difficulties of its and how 
it has happened, that, in ſuch a ſpace of time, ei- 
ther the cure was not effected, or that the patient 

_ not to ine commom deſtiny. 

In lingering caſes, patients or their friends are 
ſoraetimes too apt to blame their phyticians, and to 
liſten to new recommendations, The ſurgeons at- 
tending this unhappy caſe, had been more that once 
changed. Signor Jeronymo, it ſeems, was unſkil- 
fully treated by the young ſurgeon of Cremona, who 
was firſt engaged: He neglected the moſt dangerous 
wound; and, when he attended to it, managed it 
wrong, foriwant of experience, He was therefore: 
very properly diſmiſſed, 

The unhappy man had at firſt three wounds: One 
in his breaſt, which had been for ſome time healed; 
one, in his thouliler, which, through his own impa- 
tience, having been too ſuddenly healed up, was ob- 
liged to be laid open again : The other, which is the 
moſt dangerous, in the hip- joint. 

A furgeon of this place, and another of Padua, 
were next employed. I he cure not advancing, a. 
ſurgeom of eminence, from Paris, was ſent for. 

Mr. Lowther tells me, that this man's method 
was by far the moſt eligible; but that he undertook 
too much; ſince, from the firſt, there.could not be 
any hope, from the nature of the wound in the hip- 
Joint, that the patient could ever walk, without ſticks 
or crutches: And of this opinion were the other two 
ſurgeons': But the French gentleman was ſo very 


i pragmatical, that he would neither draw with them, 


— — — — 


nor give reaſons for what he did; regarding them 
enly as his aſſiſtants. They could not long bear) 
this uſage, and gave up to him in diſguſt. 12 
How cruel is punctilio, among men of this 1 
ence, in caſes of difficulty ana danger 
The preſent operators, when the two-others bad 
5 given 
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ꝝziven up, were not, but by leave of the French gen- 
tleman, called in. He valuing himſelf on his practice 
in the Royal Hoſpital of Invalids at Paris, looked 
upon them as Theoriſis only ; and treated them with 
as little ceremony as he had ſnhewn the others : 8o 
that at laſt, from their frequent differences, jt be- 
came neceſſary to part with either him, or them. 
His pride, when he knew that this queſtion was a 
ſubject of debate, would not allow him to leave the 
family an option. He made his demand: It was 
complied with ; and he returned to Paris, 
From what this gentleman threw out at parting, 
to the diſparagement of the two others, Signor Jero- 
nymo ſuſpected their {Ei}] ;' and from a hint of this 
ſuſpicion, as ſoon as I knew I ſhould be welcome 
myſe)f, I procured the favour of Mr. Lowther's at- 
tendance, 
All Mr, Lowther's fear is, that Signor Jeronymo 
has been kept too long in hand by the different ma- 
nagements of the ſeveral operators; and that he will 
ſink under the neceſſary proceſs, through weakneſs 
of habit. But, however, he is of opinion, that it 
is requiſite to confine him to ſtrict diet, and to de- 
ny him wine and fermented liquors, in which he 
has hitherto been indulged, againſt the opinion of 
his own operators, who have been too compratiant 
to his appetite, 

An operation. ſomewhat ſevere was — on 
his ſhoulder yeſterday morning. he Italian ſurgeons 
complimented Mr. Lowther with the lancet. They 
both praiſed his dexterity ; and Signor Jeronymo, 
who will be conſulted on every-thing that he is to 
ſuffer, bleſſed his gentle hand. 

At Mr. Lowther's requeſt, a phpficin'y was yeſter- 
day conſulted ; who adviſed ſome gentle apertives, as 
his ſtrength will bear it; and ſome balſamics, to 
Jworgen the blood and juices. 

Mr. Lowther, told me juſt now, that the fault of 

tne 
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the gentlemeh who have now the care of bim, has 
not been want of ſkill, but of critia courage, and 
a too great ſolicitude to oblige their patient; which, 
by their on account, had made them forego ſeveral 
opportunities which had offered to aſſiſt nature. In 
ſhort, Sir, ſaid he, your friend knows too much of 
his on caſe to be ruled, and too little to qualify him 
to direct what is to be done, eſpecially as ſymptoms 
muſt have been frequently changing. 

Mr. Lowther doubts not, he ſays, but he ſhall 
ſoon convince Jeronymo that he merits his confi- 
dence, and then he will exact it from him; and, in 
ſo doing, ſhall not only give weight to his own en- 
deavours to ſerve him, but rid the other two gentle“ 
men of embarraſments which have often given them 
diffidences, when reſolution was neceſſary. | 

In the mean time the family here ars delighted with 
Mr. Lowther. They will flatter themſelves, they 
fay, with hopes of their Jeronymo's recovery; which 
however Mr. Lowther, for fear of diſappointment, 


does not encourage. Jeronymo himſelf owns, that 


his ſpirits are much revived ; and we all know the 
power that the mind has over the body. 

Thus have I given you, my reverend friend, a ge- 
neral notion of-Jeronymo's caſe, as I underſtand it 
from Mr. Lowther's as general repreſentation of it. 

He has been prevailed upon to accept an apart- 
ment adjoining to that of his patient. Jeronymo ſaid, 
that when he knows he has ſo ſkilful a friend near 
dim, he ſhall go to reſt with confidence; and good 
reſt is of the higheſt conſequence to him. 

What a happinefs, my dear Dr. Bartlett, will fall 
to my ſhare, if I may be an humble inſtrument, in 
the hand of Providence, to heal this Brother; and if 


his recovery ſhall lead the way to the reſtoration of 


his: Siſter; each ſo known a lover of the other, that 
the world is more ready to attribute her malady to 
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this misfortunes and danger, than to any other cauſe 
But how early days are theſe, on which my love and 
my compaſſion for perſons ſo meritorious, embol - 
dened me to build ſuch forward hapes/! | 

Lady Clementina is now. impatiently expected by 
every one. She is at Urbino. The General and his 
Lady are with her. His haughty ſpirit cannot bear 
to think ſhe ſhould ſee me, or that my attendance 
on her ſhould be thought of ſo much importance to 
her. | 

The Marchioneſs, in a eonverſation that I have 
juſt now had with her, hinted this to me, and be- 
ſought me to keep my temper, if his high notion oſ 
family and female honour ſhould carry him out of 
his uſual politeneſs. | 

I will give you, my dear friend, the particulars of 
:this converſation. 

She began with ſaying, that ſhe did not, for her 
part, now think, that her beloved Daughter, whom 
-once ſhe believed hardly any private man could de- 
ſerve, was worthy of me, even were ſhe to recover 
-her reaſon. | 

I could not but gueſs the meaning of ſo higha com- 
pliment. What anſwer could I return that would 

not, on one hand, be capable of being thought ces 3 
on the other, of being ſuppoſed intereſted, and as if 
I were looking forward to a reward that ſome of the 
family ſtill think too high? But while I knew my 
own motives, I could not be diſpleaſed with a Lady 
who was not at liberty to act, in this point, accord» 
ing to her own will. | | 

I only ſaid (and it was with truth) That the ca- 
lamity of the noble Lady had endeared her to me, 
more than it was poſhble the moſt proſpereus fortune 
could have done. 

I, my good Chevalier, may ſay any- thing to you. 
We are undetermined about every- thing. We know 
not what to propoſe, what to conſens. to. Your 


Journey, 


— . -̃ 
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journey, on the firſt motion, tho? but from ſome of 
us; the dear creature continuing ill; you in poſſeſ- 
ſion of a conſiderable eſtate, exerciſing yourſelf in 
doing good in your native country [You muſt think 
we took all opportunities of enquiring after the man 
once ſo likely to be one of us]; the firſt fortune in 
Italy, Olivia, tho' ſhe is not a Clementina, purſuing 
you in hopes of calling herſelf yours (for to England 
we hear ſhe went, and there you own ſhe is); What 
obligations have you laid upon us What can we 
determine upon? What can we wi? | 
Providence and you, madam, ſhall direct my ſteps 
I am in yours and your Lord's power. The ſame 
uncertainty, from the ſame unhappy cauſe, leaves 
me not the thought, becauſe not the power of deter- 
mination. . The recovery of Lady Clementina and 
her Brother, without a view to my own intereſt, 
fills up, at preſent, all the wiſhes of my heart. 
Let me alk, ſaid the Lady (it is for my on pri- 
vate ſatisfaction) Were ſuch a happy event, as to 
Clementina, to take place, could you, would you, 
think yourſelf bound by your former offers ? 
When I made thoſe offers, madam, the fituation 
on your ſide was the ſame that it is now: Lady Cle- 
mentina was unhappy in her mind. My fortune, it 
is true, is higher : It is indeed as high as I wiſh it to 
be. I then declared, That if you would give me 
your Clementina, without inſiſting on one hard, on 
one indiſpenſable article, I would renounce her for- 
tune, and truſt to my Father's goodneſs to me for a 
proviſion. Shall my acceſſion to the eſtate of my an- 
ceſtors alter me? No, madam: I never yet made 
an offer, that I receded from, the circumſtances con- 
tinuing the ſame, If, in the article of reſidence, the 
Marquis, and you, and Clementina, would relax; 
I would acknowledge myſelf indebted to your good- 
neſs; but without conditioning for it. V. 


I told you, ſaid ſhe, that T put this queſtion only 
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for my own private ſatisfaction : And I told you truth. 
I never will deceive or miſlead you. henever L[ 
ſpeak to you, it ſhall be as if, even in your own eon- 
cerns, I ſpoke to a third perſon ; and I ſhall not doubt 
but you will have the genetolaty to adviſe, as /uch, 
tho' againſt yourſelf. _ 

May I be enabled to act worthy of your good opi- 
nion! I, madam, look upon myſelf as bound; You 
and yours are free. N | 

What a pleaſure is it, my dear Dr. Bartlett, to the 
proud heart of your friend, that I could ſay this |— 
Had I ſought, in purſuance of my own inclinations, 
to engage the affections of the admirable Miſs Byron, 
as I might with honour have endeavoured to do, had 
not the woes of this noble family, and the unhappy 
ſtate of mind of their Clementina, ſo deeply affected 


me; I might have involved myſelf, and that lovelieſt 


of women, / in: difficulties which would have made 
ſuch a heart as mine ſtill more unhappy than it is. 
Let me know, my dear Dr. Bartlett, that Miſs 
Byron is bappy. I rejoice, whatever be my own deſ- 
tiny, that I have not involved her in my uncertain- 
ties. The Counteſs of D. is a worthy. woman: The 
Earl, her Son, is a good young man: Miſs Byron me- 
rits ſuch a Mother ; the Counteſs ſuch a Daughter, 
How dear, how important, is her welfare to me ?— 
You know your Grandiſon, my-good Dr. Bartlett. 
Her friendſhip I preſumed to aſk : 1 dared not to wiſh 
to correſpond with her. I ow for her ſake, that I 
truſted not my heart with-ſuch a propoſal. What dif- 
ficulties, my dear friend, have I had to encounter 
with God be praiſed, that I have nothing, with re- 
gard to theſe two incomparable women, to reproach 
myſelf with. I am perſuaded that our prudence, it 
raſhly we throw not ourſelves into difficulties, and if 
we will exert it, and make a reliance on the proper 
aſſiſtance, is generally proportioned to our trials. 
Is aſked the Marchioneſs after Lady Sforza, and her 
Daughter Laurana; and whether they were at Milan? 
Vol. IV. O You 


—_ - 
—_— 
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You have heard, no doubt, anſwered ſhe, the 
cruel treatment that my poor child met with from he: 
Couſin Laurana. Lady Sforza juſtifies her in it. We 
are upon extreme bad terms, on that account. They 
are both at Milan. The General has vowed, that he 
never will ſee them more, if he can avoid it. The 
Biſhop, only as a Chriſtian, can forgive them. You, 
Chevalier, know the reaſon why we cannot allow our 
Clementina to take the veil. 4 | | 

The particular reaſons I have not, madam, been 
GO about; but have always underſtood them 
to be family ones, grounded on the dying requeſt of 


one of her Grandfathers. 


Our daughter, dir, is intitled to a conſiderable 
eſtate which joins to our own domains. It was pur- 
chaſed for her by her two Grandfathers ; who vied 
with each other in demonſtrating their love of her by 
folid effects. One of them (my Father) was, in his 
youth, deeply in love with a young Lady of great 
merit; and ſhe was thought to love him: But, in a 


fit of pious bravery, as he uſed to call it, when every- 


thing between themſelves, and between the friends on 
both ſides, was concluded on, ſhe threw herſelf into 
a Convent; and paſting ſteadily thro' the probati- 
onary forms, took the veil; but afterwards repented, 
and took-pains to Jet it be known that ſhe was un- 
happy. This gave him a diſguſt againſt the ſequeſtered 
life, tho' he was, in other reſpects, a zealous Catho- 
lic. And Clementina having always a ſerious turn; 
in order to deter her from embracing it (both Grand- 
fathers being deſirous of ſtrengthening their houſe, as 
well in the female as male line) they inſerted a clauſe 
in each of their wills, by-which they gave the eſtate 
deſig ned for her, in caſe ſhe took the veil, to Lau- 
rana, and her-defeendants ; Laurana to enter into 
poſſeſſion of it on the day that Clementina ſhould be 
profeſſed. But if Clementina married, Laurana was 
ttien to be intitled only to a handſome legacy, — 
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ſhe might not be entirely diſappointed : For the re- 
verſion, in caſe Clementina had no Children, was to 
go to our eldeſt ſon; who, howeyer, has been always 
generouſly ſolicitous to have his Siſter marry.- 

Both Grandfathers were rich. Our Son Giacomo, 
on my Father's death, as he had willed, entered upon 
a conſiderable eftate in the kingdom of Naples; 
which had for ages been in my Family : He is there- 
fore, and will be, greatly provided for. Our ſecond 
Son has great proſpects before him, in the Church: 
But you know he cannot marry. Poor Jeronymo ! 
We had not, before his misfortune, any great hopes 
of ſtrengthening the family by his means : He, alas! 
(as you well know, who took fuch laudable pains to 
reclaim him, before we knew you) with great qua- 
lities, imbibed free notions from bad company, and 
declared himſelf a defpifer of marriage. T his the 
two Grandfathers knew, and often deplored; for Je- 
renymo and Clementina were equally their favourites. 
To hint and the Biſhop they bequeathed great lega- 
ctes. : | 

We ſuſpected not till very lately, that Lanrana 
was deeply in Love with the Count of Belvedere ; 
and that her Mother and ſhe had views to drive our 
ſweet child into a convent, that Laurana might enjoy 
the eſtate; which they hoped would be an induce- 
ment to the Count to marry her. Cruet Laurana ! 
Cruel Lady Sforza! So much love as they both pre- 
tended to onr child ; and, I believe, had, till the 
temptation, ſtrengthened by power, became tos ſtrong 
for them. Unhappy the day that we put her into 
their hands. 

Beſides the eſtate ſo bequeathed to Clementina, we 
can do great things for her: Few Italian families are 
ſo rich as ours. Her Brothers forget their on in- 
tereſt, when it comes into competition with hers; 
She is as generous as they. Our four children never 
knew what a —— was, but who ſhould give up 
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an adyantage to the other. ' This child, this ſweet 


child, was ever the delight of us all, and likewiſe of 


our Brother the Conte della Porretta. What joy 
would her recovery and nuptials give us: — Dear 


creature! We have ſometimes thought, that ſhe is the 


fonder of the ſequeſtered life, as-it is that which we 
wiſh her not to embrace - But can Clementina be 


perverſe? She cannot. Yet that was the life of her 


choice, when ſhe tad a choice, her Grandfathers 
wiſhes notwithſtanding. - | | 
Will you now wonder, Chevalier, that neither our 
Sons nor we can allow Clementina to take the veil ? 
Can we ſo reward Laurana for her cruelty? Eſpecially 
now, that we ſuſpe& the motives for her barbarity ? 
Could I have thought that my Siſter Sforza But 
what, will not Love and Avarice do, their powers 
united, to compals the ſame end ; the one reigning 
in the boſom of the Mother, the other in that of the 
Daughter? Alas! alas! they have, between them, 
broken the ſpirit of my Clementina. The ver y name 
of Laurana gives her terror—&s far is ſhe ſenſible. 
But, O Sir, her ſenſibility appears only when ſhe is- 
harſhly treated! To tenderneſs ſhe had been too 
much accuſtomed, to make her think an indulgent 


treatment new, or unuſual. | 


I dread, my dear Dr. Bartlett, yet am impatient, 
to ſee the unhappy Lady. I wiſh the General were 
not to accompany her. I am afraid I ſhall want tem- 


per, if he forget his. My own heart, when it tells 


me, that I have not deſerved ill uſage, (from my equals 
and ſuperiors in rank, eſpecially) bids me not bear it. 
I am aſhamed to own to you, my reverend friend, 
that pride of ſpirit, which, knowing it to be my 
fault, I ought long ago to have ſubdued. | 
Make my compliments to every one I love. Mr. 
and Mrs. Reeves are of the number. 
Charlotte, I hope, is happy. If ſhe is not, it muſt 


be her own fault, Let her know, that I will not 
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allow, when my love to both Siſters is equal, that ſhe 
ſhall give me cauſe to ſay that Lady L. is my beft 
Siſter, _ > WW 

Lady Olivia gives me uneaſineſs. I am aſhamed, 
my dear Dr; Bartlert,that a woman of a rank ſo con- 
ſiderable, and who has ſome great qua litie, ffoatd 
lay herſetf- under obligation to the compaſhon of a 
mam who! can oy pity her. Whew a woman gets 
over tleat delicacy, which is the tef or bubwark 28 I 
may fay, of modeſty — Modeſty itſelf may ſoon lie 
at the mercy of aw ene 6 a0 pk 
Fell my Emily, tharſhe is never out of my mind; 
and that, among the other excellent examples ſhe has 
before her, Miſs: Byron's muſt never be out of hevs. 

Lord L. and Lord G. are in full poſſeſſion of muy 
brotherly love. 3 | | 

I ſhall not at preſent write to my Beauchamp. Ir 
writing to you, I write to him. 

Lou know all my heart. If in this or my future 

Letters, any thing ſhould fall from my pen, that 
would poſſibly in your opinion affect or give uneaſi- 
neſs to any one Ilove and honour, were it to be com- 
municated; I depend upon your known and unqueſ- 
tionable diſcretion to keep it to yourſelf. 
I mall be glad you will enable yourſelf to inform 
me of the way Sir Hargrave and his friends are in. 
They were very ill at Paris; and, it was thought, too 
weak, and too much bruiſed, to be ſoon carried over 
to England. Men! Eng'iſhmen ] thus to diſgrace 
— and their country -I am concerned for 

I expect large pacquets by the next mails from my 
friends. England, which was always dear to me, 
never was half ſo dear as mow, to l 0 


Your ever-affeftionate 
- GRANDISON« 
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A An ET T E R XII. 
Sir CHARLES GRANDISON, To Dr. BARTLETT. 


1 Bologna, May 11—22. 
— Bifhap ſet out yeſterday for Urbino, in order 
co inform himſelf of his Siſter's ſtate of health, 
and perhaps to qualify the General to meet me with 
temper and politeneſs. Were I ſure the good prelate 
thought this neceſſary, my pride would be excited. 

- The Count of Belvedere arrived here yeſterday. 
He made it his firſt buſineſs to ſee me. He acquainted 
me, but in confidence, that propoſals of marria 
with Lady Laurana had actually been made him: To 
which he had returned anſwer; that his heart, how- 
ever hopeleſly, was engaged; and that he never could 
think. of any other woman than Lady Clementina. 

He made no ſcruple, he ſaid, of returning ſo ſhort 
an anſwer, becauſe he had been apptiſed of the cru- 
elty with which one of the nobleſt young women in 
Italy had been treated, by the propofers ; and with 
their motives for it. ane re ot 

You ſee, Chevalier, ſaid he, that I am open and 
unreſerved to you. You will oblige me, if you will 
let me know what it is you propoſe to'your-/e/f in the 
preſent fituation !—Buy firſt, l ſhould be glad to hear 
from your own mouth, what paſſed between you and 
Clementina, and the family, before you quitted Italy 

the laſt time. I have had their account. 07 
I gave him a very faithful relation of it. He was 
pleaſed with it. Exactly as it has been repreſented to 
me | ſaid he. Were Clementina and you of one re- 
ligion, there could have been no hope for any other 
man. I adore her for her piety, and for her attach - 
ment to hers; and am not ſo narrow-minded a man, 
I but can admire you for yours. As her malady is ac- 
cidencal, I never would think of any other wo 

* co 


* 
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could I flatter myſelf that-ſhe would not, if reſtored, 


be unhappy with me. But now tell me: I am ear- 


neſt to know ; Are you come over to us (I know you 
are invited) with an expectation to call her yours, in 


caſe of her recovery ? 
[ anſwered him as I had done the Marchioncſs; 


He ſeemed as much pleaſed with me as I am wah: 


him, He is gone back to Parma, 


.. Friday, My 1223, 
THz Biſhop is returned. Lady Clementina has 
been very ill: A fever. How has ſhe been hurried 
about! He tells me, that the General and his Lady, 


and alſo the Conte della Porretta, acknowlege them- 


ſelves and their whole family obliged to me for the 
trouble I haye been at to ſerve their Jeronymo. 
The fever having left Lady Clementina, ſhe will 
ſet out in a day or two. The Count and Signor 
Sebaſtiano, as well as the General and his Lady, 
will attend her. I am impatient to ſee her. Yet 
how greatly will the ſight of her afflict me! The 
Biſhop ſays, ſhe is the picture of ſilent woe: Yet, tho 
greatly emaciated, {oaks here, were his words. 


They told her, that Jeronyma was better than he had. 


been, Your dear Jeronymo, ſaid the General to her. 
= lweetecho repeated—Jeronymo—and was 15 
ent. 

They afterwards propoſed to name me to her. 
They did. She looked quick about her, as if for 
Somebody. Laura, her maid, was occaſionally called 
upon. She ſtarted, and threw ber arms about Ca- 
milla, as terrified ; looking wildly. Camilla doupts 
not, but by the name Laura, the ee 
ſavage Laurana to be at hand. 

How muſt ſhe have ſuffered from her barbarity = — 
Sweet Innocent ! She, who even in her reveries 
thought not but of good to the Soul of the man whom 


without 


hs honoured with her regard—She, who bore offeyce 
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without reſentment; and By meekneſs only ſought to 

calm the violence for which ſhe had not given the 

leaſt cauſe! 

Bat when Camilſe and ſſre had retired, ſhe ſpoke to 
her. The Biſhop gave me the following di 
| between them, as he had it from Camilla: 

Did- they notaame to me the — Grandifon? 
ſand ſhe- WE 2% F. | 

They did, madam, — 

Seel fee! aid! ſhe, before I name him again, if 
my cruel Couſin hearken not at the door. | 
Your cruel Coufin, madam, is at many mites 

diitance. 

© She may Hear what I thy; for all chat. 

My dear Lady Clementina, ſhe cannot hear. She 
ſhall never more come near you. 

So you ſay. | 

Did I ever deceive you, madam ? . 

I can't remember: My memory is gone; quite 

ne, Camilla. | 

She then looked earneſtly at Camilla, and ſcreamed. 

What ails you, my deareſt young Lady? 

Recovering herſelf— Ah, my own Camilla! It is 
you. I thought, by the caſt of your eye, your were 
become Laurana.— Do not, do not give me ſuch 
another loo ! 

Camilla was not ſenſible of any particularity in 
her looks. 

Here you have me again upon a journey, Camila: 
But how do I know that I am not to be carried to 
my cruet Coufin * 

You are really going to your Father's otlact at 

; madam: 


157 my Mother there? 
She is. 5 

Who elſe? 
+ Phe Chevalier, madam: 
What Chevalier? - 


Gran= 
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Grandiſon. 
Impoſſible! Is he not i in proud England? a zeros 
He is come over, madam. . 
What for? + 
With a ſkilful eren in hopes to cure 
Signor Jeronymom— - 
Poor. Jeronymo! ... 34; 7 
"Ando pay his compliments to „ur adams. 


Flatterer | How many bundred times dere i been 


told ſo? WA; e 
Should you wiſh to ſee vans; maden? 
See whom? 

The Chevalier Gee 


Once 1 ſhould; and ſighed, 1 ive apt 
And not now, dem ?. 


No: I have loſt all I had to 0 to Anz Yet 1 


wiſh I were allowed to go to that England. We poor 
women are not ſuffered to ro u- whither 'F while . 
men — 

There ſhe flopt Land Camilla could not make her 


ſay any more. 


"The Biſhop was fond of repeating theſe - 


lars; as ſhe had not, for ſome GENET as 9 
and ſo e pe | 


| Fris Event % 
Iris more than half my time CTY ero- 
nymo; but (that I may not fatigue his ſpirits) at dif- 
ferent hours of the day. The Italian ſurgeons and 
Mr. Lowther happily agree in all their meaſures : 
They applaud him when his back is turned ; and he 
ſpeaks well of them in their abſence.” Pie mutual 
return of good offices, which they hear of, unites 
them. The patient declares, that he had not for 
—_— been ſo eaſy as now. Every body attributes 
a great deal to his heart's being revived by my fre- 
quent viſits. To-morrow it is propoſed to make an 
opening below the moſt difficult wound. Mr. Low-, 
ther ſays he will not flatter us, till he ſees the ſucceſs 
of this operation. The 
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The Marquis and his Lady are inexpreſſibly ob- 
liging to me. I bad yeſterday a viſit from both, on 
an indiſpoſition that confined me to my chamber; 
occaſioned, I believe, by a hurry of fpirits ; by fa- 
tigue; by my apprehenſions for Jeronymo; my con- 
cern for Clementina; and by my too great anxiety 

for the dear friends I had ſo lately leſt in England. 
You know, Dr. Bartlett, that I have a heart too 
ſuſceptible for my own' peace, tho* I endeavour to 
conceal from others thoſe painful ſenſibilities, which 
they cannot relieye. The poor Olivia was ever to be 
my diſturbance. Mifs Byron-muſt be' happy in the 
rectitude of her own heart. I am ready to think, 
that ſhe will not be able to reſiſt the warm inftances 
of the Counteſs of P. in favour of her Son, who is 
certainly one of the beſt young men among the no- 
Bility. She will de the happieſt woman in the world, 
as ſhe is one of the moſt deferving, if ſue de as happy 

_ ar... 

5 ee up a large portion of my thoughts. 
Our Beauchamp I know muſt be happy: So muſt 
my Lotd W.; my Sifters, and their Lords. Why 
then ſhall I not think myſelf fo ? God reſtore Jerv- 

nymo, and his Siſter, and I muſt, I wif; for you, 
my dear Dr. Bartlett, are fo : And then I will ſub- 
ſcribe myſelf a partaker of the happineſs of all my 
friends ; and particularly | 
ur ever- alfectianate, b 
N GRAN DISOR. 

LETTER XLII. | 

Sir Cnarrts Granpigon, To Dr. BARTLETT. 


, | - Bologna, Monday, May 1 5-26. 
123 night arrived Lady Clementina, the Ge- 


neral, his Lady, the Count, and Signor Sebaſ- 


tano. | 
I 
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I had left Jeronymo about an hour. He had had 
in the morning the intended opening made by Mr. 
Lowther. He would bave me preſent. | 

The operation was happily performed: But, thro' 
weakneſs of body, he was feveral Rn 
troubled with faintings. 

I left him tolerably chearſul in the evening; ; and 
rejoicing, in expectation of his Siſter's arrival; and, 
as the Biſhop had aſſured him of the General's ; grate- 
ful diſpoſition, he longed, be ſaid, to fee that — 


tionate Brother and his Lady once more. He had | 


never but once feen her before, and then was ſo ill, 


that he could hardly compliment her on the nau 


fhe had done their family. 

The Biſhop fent to ol mb that his Sifler was ar- 
rived ; but that being fatigued and unhappy, Ca- 
milla ſhould acquaint. me in the morging; with. the 
way in which ſhe fhould then be. 

1 leb t not half an hour the whole night. You, 
my — friend, will eaſily account for my reſtleſneſs. 

1 ſent, as uſual, early in the morning, to know 
how Jeronymo i reſted. The anſwer was favourable; 
returned by Mr. Lowther, who ſat up with him that 
night, at his 0wn motion: He knew now but ſome · 
thing critical might happen. 


Camilla came. The good woman was fo full of | 


her own joy to ſee me once more in Italy, that 1 
could not preſently get a word from her, of what my 
heart throbbed with impatience to know. 

At laſt, You will; ſaid the, have the General and 
the Biſhop with you. Ah, Sir! my poor young 
Lady ! What has ſhe ſuffered ſince you left us! 
will not know her. Weare notſure ſhe will know 
you. Who ſhall be able to bear the firſt interview ? 
She has now but few intervals. It is all one gloomy 
confuſion with her. She cares not to ſpeak to any+ 
body, Every ſtranget ſhe fees, terrifies-her... Co 


E chrice vile Lady Laurana! 


ws 


— - * 
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In this manner ran on Camilla: Nor would ſhe 
enter into any other particulars than the unhappy 
ones ſhe left me to collect from the broken hints and 
exclamations thus thrown out. Alas ! thought I, 
the calamities of Clementina have affected the head 
of the poor Camilla ! She hurried away, left ſhe 
ſhould be wanted, and _ the General thould find 
her with me. 
The two Brothers c: came ſoon after. The General 
took my hand, with a kind of forced politeneſs: We 
are all obliged to you, Sir, ſaid he, for your Mr, 
Lowther, - Ate the ſurgeons of England ſo famous ? 
But the people of your nation have been accuſtomed 
to give wounds: They ſhould therefore furniſh ope- 
rators to hea! them; We are obliged to you allo, for 
the trouble you have given yourſelf in coming over 
to us in perſon. Jeronymo has found a revival of 
ſpirits upon it : God grant they may not ſublide! But, 
OE our'Siſter Poor Clementina !—She is Joſt ! 
Would to God, ſaid the Biſhop, we Gas left her 
to the care of Mrs. Beaumont. 
The General himſelf, having taken her 108 Tlo- 
rence, would not join in this wiſh, There was a 
—_— courſe,” h/ ſaid, that ought to have been tak- 
f But Laurana is a Daughter of the devil, ſaid 
he! and Lady Sforza ought to . geieſled for up- 
| Hip ber. it: 3% 

The General expreſſed himſelf with coldneſs: on 
my coming over; but ſaid, that now I was on the 
ſpot, and as his Siſter had been formerly deſirous of 
ſeeing me, an interview might be permitted, in or- 
der to ſatisſy thoſe of the family who had given me 
the invitation, which it was very good of me to ac- 
cept : eſpecially as I had the Lady Olivia in England 
attending my motions: But otherwiſe he had — opt- 
nion — There he ſtopt. 

I looked upon him with bende, mingled wich 
co 9 — directing myſelf to the Bilnop, Vou 
re- 
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remember, my Lord, ſaid I, the ſtory of Naaman 
the Syrian (a). | x 
hat is that, my Lord? ſaid he to the Biſhop. 
Far be it from me, continued I, ſtill directing my- 
ſelf to the Biſhop, to preſume upon my own conſe- 
quence in the application of the ſtory: But your 
Lordſhip will judge how far the compariſon will hold. 
Would to God it might rhrougheut! 
A happy alluſion, ſaid the Biſnop. I ſay, Amen. 
1 know not who this Naaman is, ſaid the Gene- 
ral, nor what is meant by your alluſion, Chevalier : 
But by your looks I ſhould imagine, that you mean 
me contempt. | . 57. 
My looks, my Lord, generally indicate my heart. 
Lou may make light of my intention; and fo will L 
of the trouble I have been at, if your Lordſhip make 
not light of me. But were I not, my Lord, in my 
own lodgings, I would tell you, that you ſeem not to 
know, in my caſe, what graciouſneſs is. Yet I alk 
not for favour from you, but as much for your own. 


- 


ſake, as mine. : 


Dear Grandiſon ! ſaid the Biſhop—My Lord ! to 


| his Brother Did not you promiſe me Why did 


you mention Olivia to the Chevalier? 

Does that diſturb you, Sir ? ſaid the General to 
me. I cannot make light of a man of your conſe- 
- quence ; eſpecially with Ladies, Sir, —in a ſcornful 
manner. | | | 
Tue General, you ſee, my Lord, ſaid I, turnin 
to the Biſhop, has an inſuperable ill-will to me. 
found, when J attended him at Naples, that he had 
harboured ſurmiſes that were as injurious to his Siſter, 
as to me. I was in hopes that I had obviated them; 
but a rooted malevolence will recur. However, ſa- 
tisfied as I am in my own innocence, he ſhall, for 
many /akes, find it very difficult to provoke me. 

For my own fake, among the ref, Chevalier? with 
an air of drollery, h 
; (a) 2 Kings v. 


— 
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- You are at liberty, returned I, to make your own 

conſtructions. Allow me, my Lords, t attend you 

to Signor Jeronymo. 

N. till you are cordial 4 ſaid the Biſhop— 
Brother, give me your hand, offering to take it—— 
Chevalier, yours— 

; "Diſpoſe of mine as you pleaſe, my Lord, ſaid I, 
holding i it out. 

. He took it, and the General's at the ſame time, 

and would have joined them. 

Come, my Lord, ſaid I, to the General, and 
| ſnatched his reluQant hand, accept of a friendly of- 
fes, from a heart as friendly. Let me honour you, 
from my own knowledge, for thoſe great qualities 
which the world gives you. I demand your favour, 
from a conſciouſneſs that I deſerve it; and that 1 
could not, were I to fubmit to be treated with indig- 
nity by a man. I ſhould be ſorry to look little in 
jour eyes; but J will not in my own. 

Who can bear the ſuperiority this man aſſumes, 

- Brother ? 

You oblige-me, my Lord, to aſſert myſelf, 

The Chevalier ſpeaks nobly, my Lord. His cha- 
racter is well known. Tet me lead you both friends 

to our Jeronymo. But ſay, Brother, —Say Cheva- 

lier, that you are ſo. 

I cannot bear, ſaid the General, that the Chevalier 
Grandiſon ſhould imagine himſelf of ſo much conſe- 
quence to my Siſter, as ſome of you * to think 
bim. 
Vou know me not, my Lord. 1 Thug at, preſent 
vo wiſh but for the recovery of your Siſter, and Sig- 

nor Jeronymo. Were I able to be of ſervice to them, 
that ſervice: would be my reward. But, my Lord, 
if it will make you eaſy, and induce you to treat me, 

as my own heart tells me I engt to be treated; I 

- will obey honour, and let me ſay, that it en- 

ver yet was for Ned, that whatever turn your-Siſtex's 

ma- 


* 
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malady may take, I will not accept of the higheſt fa- 
vour that can be done me, but with the joint con- 
ſent of the three Brothers, as well as of your Father 
and Mother. Permit me to add, that I will not en- 
ter into any family that ſhall think meanly of me ; 
nor ſubject the woman I love to the contempt of her 
own relations, | 
This indeed is nobly faid, replied the General. 
Give me your hand upon it, and I am your friend 
for ever. | 

Proud man | He could not bear to think, that a 
ſimple Engliſh gentleman, as he looks upon me to be, 

ſhould ally with their family ; improbable as it is, in 
his own opinion, that the unhappy Lady ſhould ever 
recover her reaſon: But he greatly loves the Count 
of Belvedere; and all the family was fond of an al- 
liance with that deſerving nobleman. 

The Biſhop rejoiced to find us at laſt in a better 
way of underſtanding each other, than we had hi- 
therto been in; and it was eaſier for me to allow for 
this haughty man, as Mrs. Beaumont had let me 
know what the behaviour was that I had to expect 

from him: And indeed, his Father, Mother, and 
two Brothers, were very apprehenſive of it: It will 
therefore be a pleaſure to them, that I have fo eaſily 
overcome his prejudices, 

They both adviſed me to ſuſpend my viſit to their 
Brother till the afternoon, that they might have the 
more time to conſult. with one another, and to pre- 
pare and diſpoſe their Siſter to ſee me. —4 

At taking leave, the General ſnatched my hand, 
and with an air of pleaſantry, ſaid, I have a wife, 
Grandiſon. I wiſhed him joy. You need not, ſaid 
he; for I have it: One of the beſt of women. She 
longs to ſee you. I think I need not be apprehenſive, 
becauſe /be is generovs, and 7 ever muſt be grateful : 
But take care, take care, Grandiſon ! I ſhall watch 
every turn of your eye. Admire her, if you "= : 
| ou 
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You will not be able to help it. But I am glad ſhe 
. ſaw you not before ſhe was mine. 


I rejoice, ſaid the Biſhop, that at a meeting, which, 
notwithſtanding your promiſes, Brother, gave me ap- 


prehenſions as we came, is followed by ſo pleaſant a 
_ . parting : Henceforth we are four Brothers again. 


Ay, and remember, Chevalier, that my Sſter has 
alſo eur Brothers. 
May the number Four not be leſſened by the death 


of my Jeronymo; and may Clementina be reſtored ; 


and Providence diſpoſe as it pleaſes of me! I am now 
going to the palace of Porretta ! with what agitations 
of mind, you, Dr. Bartlett, can better imagine, than 
I deſcribe. 1 


END of the FouRTRH VoLume. 


